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: there are es of gn in ee ws We: reflect. 


coming - year, and we ‘cometo- find Ont ‘that. pee 
We re itself is better for us. all when it has a foundation” “of 
~~ friendlingss—when. wean: count: up such a long list of “good 
_ folks” ‘with whom we have dealt. They have helped us ‘and we 
_.. shave tried to help them. Taking it all in all, our busitiess Gieade— bas = 
us have contributed a very. great deal to the happiness we have had. etter 


Confidence 1 is she foundation of- Piisineas? and dimndlinas: plays 3 
its important part in it. We. may not know-these friends per- 
_sonally. We-may-only vision: them: ‘through the letters they 
Write us;-or through hearing: their voices over 1 the phone—but ~ 
.. they are‘ just as real and just as ‘close to us as the. iors friends 
who help’ us to: sey. life outside business hours. 


: Every good business: concern ates stick: at che sigs of the } year. 
One-important item ‘that should be included in the inventory is => > 
. friendship. Business intercourse. develops. friendships -that- oe ‘ os i 
dependable to the ‘last degree. And business friendships are -. 
mutual—they are on a “give: and take” basis. The real satisface 
* tion and happiness of our daily. work, the finest assets we have. 
: assets which no-one. could represent by figures—these are the : 
- mutual-confidence and: friendship — etn abe: a se 
~ we work for and serve each other, - : 


| hes Giends in business sre. the’ eas folks" ~ Se ae he 
understand, who. encourage, whor help: ‘To you, as one of the 
=. ““good folks,"-we extend our greetings and our dincere Wish that. < 
> the New Year ay te you! — asi SUCCESS and. its de 7 


















































Systems Bond 


Why do some printers use Sys- 
tems Bond for engraved letter- 
heads? Because of its quality. 
Why do others use it for office 


forms? Because of its price 
Systems Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W.H. Smith Paper Corporation NEW HAVEN—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Dobler & Mudge Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice € Co., Corp. OMAHA —Carpenter Paper Company 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 

The Paper Mills Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 

CINCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company QUINCY, ILLINOIS—Irwin Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company RICHMOND— Virginia Paper Company 
DES MOINES—Pratt Paper Company ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Company SALT LAKE CITY—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
DULUTH, MINN.— Minneapolis Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HARRISBURG—Johnston Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY—Bermingham, Little & Prosser SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
LOs ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of N. E. 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company} WASHINGTON— Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK-—]J.E. Linde Paper Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York 
W.C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E, C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully—you will then decide on a HICKOK. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letlers 
of satisfied users. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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Dollars for You 


There are dollars for you in Wiggins Book- Wiggins Cards bring orders for high- 
Form Cards. It’s surprising how much profit grade printing and they sell on sight. 





Un teas aes fresh and white Write today for samples and prices. 
—no waste, as they never rub and get soiled. ps 
They detach from Randy leather booklets with a 
: “Scored cards supplied ie a to be WIGGINS = 
os in 7 in A gg + ant. io Geme in ‘iad = wed erless 
gar age cceh ames oases Pesrtess CARDS © 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. a 
~ Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers a 
1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. | 
i>} 
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The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 70, No. 4 Harry Hitiman, Editor January, 1923 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS—United States, $4 a yearin advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year ; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1870. 








back of the stock with slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Straight and Cedar Streets 








This illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the 


Once Through the Press Completes the Job 


The NEw ERA Multi-Process 
Press can be assembled to print 
in any number of colors on one 
or both sides of the stock. 


A great variety of operations 
can be performed. Send us 
samples of your multi-color or 
difficult operation work and let 
us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


Built by 


The New Era Manufacturing Company 


Paterson, N. J. 
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You Can’t Compete 


If your competitor operates two Cross Feeders for $1,500 a year less 
than it costs you — you can’t compete with him. 


If you hand feed heavy cardboard on cylinder presses, you use one more 
man to each press than your competitor uses if he is equipped with 
Rouse Paper Lifts. You can’t compete under such conditions. 


If your press feeders are exhausted by the middle of the afternoon — 
from carrying heavy paper from the floor to the feed board — you can’t 
compete with the concern that serves paper to its presses with Rouse 
Paper Lifts. 


A Rouse Paper Lift increases the daily output of amy cylinder press not 
less than 1,000 sheets a day, and in many cases pays for itself within 
less than six months. The proof that you can not afford to delay 
installation lies in the fact that there are 


500 ROUSE Paper Lifts Now In Use 








A Few Users of 
ROUSE PAPER LIFTS: - ; 
Ceiling Lift 
American: Colorvtype: COs. ca5 ons cand iene Chicago ps 
Atwell Printing & Binding Co.. Chicago Serving a Cross Feeder 
pee Oe a ee eee rere Chicago 
eg Wa na, 2 a er tae Chicago = . 
ig tan [ST Ce eee eee eee Cc ‘hicago Foley & Co. 
UuneoO-Hennebperry CO. .:....6..5662.55% ... Chicago “hicag 
Oe REO ota sere souls ase east stare. 0s occas ote ... Chicago Chicago 
PRE CO ns score rises sciriesistseclee beep eG Chicago use this 
Wy or A AMNENINOINS CO! sco, csscee diols et wis Chicago Rouse Paper Lift 
International ERE VCStOIIGO). cis. -00ccr se va Chicago 
: # PIERO OGY fis sp teres esis, wore viciennvoee ave (S hicago and 
enfield-Leach Printing Co........... 0.06068. Cc hicago Nine More 
Mow Law Colortype CO... oc. cies ec eeccnns Chicago Nin 
LO OF te © a ee Chicago 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co...............-.05- Chicago 
Mercantile Printing Co.. Sera oiaienategis Bape COs 
COD UAMIOVITS Salis 3 0 coe eioniescawae aaa iG Cc hicago 
MICNEY CO) SNEDATORCO ccc poi ic soe nse cans Chicago ces ; > 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing Co ... Chicago i 
Fig ‘< ae RRP ce opts Ve asic sb cea tacasgcoetia Chicago <3 
LORS TEs OS Chicago % 
Woman’s World Magazine AOE ST ahs Chicago 
MU AGRO BE IABSOR COs 6.6.2 se scons esac swe Chicago 
Walton i Spencer COs 5.665. ss asin sc anaes. Chicago 
WY CNB CO Sn cies sarcevisik asa sivas Wha eeeats Chicago 
American: Colortype'Co... .....6. 6 vcs cease New York 
URAAG EA) BISNCHALO CO: eases cies sas oceieséins New York 
MONASH AISROOK Ss a's:5'5.6:555.6.0.0.001e 6s sieyele vance New York 
MPO DEE O CO 3s 6 5. 4s0(s b-is: npereisie tiara areas New York 
Oberiy, Ro Newell 5s. 6. 6c cis os. sc.5 csc aen es ais New York 
PI Oa do 6k 5 shoeing es o.8a bien, Soho ess New York 
ata cri g con ess, ebyealo ares New York 
Williams Printing Co....................New York 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward St., CHICAGO 
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WHY LINOGRAPH SIMPLICITY MEANS EFFICIENCY 








Quick—Almost Effortless—Magazine Changes 


Just raise the hooks, lift the magazine off 
and hang it on the wall. Take another 
magazine, set it on the machine, and drop 
the hooks into place. 


That is all there is to a Linograph maga- 
zine change. 


The magazines are made of a special 
metal that is light weight and very du- 
rable. They are placed on the front of 
the machine at a convenient point. The 
whole operation takes less than 10 seconds. 


Magazines on Model 3 Linograph can be 
shifted in from 3 to 5 seconds without any 
physical effort. All three magazines may 
be removed and replaced by three others 
in 50 seconds. 


Shifts and changes are made without stren- 
uous exertion or mechanical knowledge. 


All other Linograph parts are built on the 
same principles of simplicity, ease and 
economy of operation and efficiency. They 
will bear your investigation. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 











N OTE e THIS IS THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS EXPLAINING HOW THE LINOGRAPH 
e CAN BE THE SIMPLE, EFFICIENT MACHINE THAT IT IS. OTHERS WILL FOLLOW, 
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Tested and Proved in Daily Service 


BERRY 


Round-Hole Cutter 


CUTS PERFECT HOLES 


Clean and smooth through paper sheets five to ten 


times as fast as a die-punch. 


For speeding output 


and lowering costs on all classes of work its capacity 


is unlimited. 
cardboards, 


for full information. 
can make big savings. 


It is equally efficient for boring through 
binder’s board or fibre stock. Glance 
over the representative list of users below, where the 
Berry Round Hole Cutter has proved its merit and 
is daily giving new proof of savings. 
We'll gladly tell how you, too, 


Write us tcday 


Write for Complete Details and Prices. 


Berry Machine Company 


309 NORTH THIRD ST. 


Read this List of Daily Users: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ackerman-Quigley Printing Company, 727 W. Van 
Buren St. 

Armour Printing Works, Union Stock Yards. 

H. J. Armstrong & Co., ‘Rand McNally Bldg. 

Bankers Supply Co., 6oth and State Sts. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 731 Plymouth Court 

Ditto Incorporated, 123 W. Kinzie St. 

Duplicator Mfg. Co., 123 W. Kinzie St. 

The Faithorn Company, 500 Sherman St. 

Glennon & Kern, 626 South Clark St. 

W. ‘ rg Printing Company, Superior and Kings- 

ury Sts. 

The alban Press, 600 W. Adams St. 

Hedstrom Barry Company, 618 South Sherman St. 

J. W. Hoodwin Company, 2949 W. Van Buren St. 

Live Stock Press, Union Stock Yards. 

Magill-Weinsheimer Company , 1322 Wabash Ave. 

Methodist Book Concern, Superior and Rush Sts. 

Metropolitan Syndicate Press, 118 N. Jefferson St. 

Poole Brothers, 81 West Van Buren St. 

Rockwell Barnes Co., 815 S. Wabash Ave. 

Rogers & Hall Company, Polk and La Salle Sts. 

H. O. Shepard Co., 632 Sherman St. 

Sears Roebuck Co. (4). 

Stationery Mfg. Co., 732 — Ste 

Shea Smith Co., 320 Federal S 

Wilson Jones Loose Leaf Co. - ae Franklin Blvd. (3). 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Becktold Printing Mfg. Co., 210 Pine St. 
Blackwell-Wielandy Book & Stationery Co., 1602 
Locust St. 
C. P. Curran Printing Co., 8th and Walnut Sts. 
Cupples Company, 4or S. ‘ot Bt. 
Gast Bank Note Co., 210 Morgan St. 
Garrison Wagner Printing Co., 17th and pene Sts. 
Isler Thompsett Litho Co., 1602 Locust S 
Superior Book & Stationery Co., 320 N. 7 St. 
St. Louis Bindery, oth and Walnut Sts. 
Stewart Scott Printing Co., 131 Chestnut St. 
Von Hoffman Press, oth and Walnut Sts. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. (3). 


NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
Gardiner Bindery & Mailing Co., 76 Lafayette St. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave. 
The Reading Printing Co., 106 Seventh Ave. 
E. C. Lewis Co., 461 Eighth Ave. 


- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Robert Gair Company, Foot of Washington St. 
Wyncoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Aughinbaugh Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Albrecht Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta Printing Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Adam Brothers Co., Topeka, K an. 

American Sales Book Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Associated Students Store, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Edward Barry Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Baker Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Brown & Howland, Boston, Mass. 

Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. 

Caton Lithograph & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Colwell Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Courier Journal Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N Y 

Cussons, May & Co. Richmond, Va. 

W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Ind. 

Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wis. 

Desaulniers & Company, Moline, IIl. 

Division of Publications (Agriculture), Washington, 


D.C. 
Dodson Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

General Manifold & Printing Co., F: em. Pa. 

Gerlach Barklow Company, Joliet, I 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (3). 

Government Printing Office, W. ae, DD. ©:.68) 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

The Herold Company, M oval Wis. 

J. C. Hall, Co., Providence, R. I. 

Hargreaves Printing Company, Dallas, Tex. 

I. C. Hub Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
nternational Textbook Co., Scranton, rt 

Imperial Wall Paper Co., Glen Falls, N 

Irving Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. Gi. 

Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Kalamazoo Stationery Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keyser-Doherty Co., Norfolk Va. 

W. H. Kistler Stationery Co., Denver, Colo. 
Keystone Printed Specialties Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R 

Lechtman Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. (2). 


Built in 
Four Models 


Pat. May, 1912 


BERRY No. 4 
With Automatic Lift. 


Mitchell Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. R. Moore Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The McKee Printing Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Narrow Fabrics Corporation, Reading, Pa. 

National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, ” (2). 
National Tribune, W ashington, 13 oe 

National Carbon Coated Paper Co , Sturgis, Mich. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, I 

Chas. A. Nanz, Inc., South Orange, N. be 

Pacific Manifold Book Co., Emeryville, Cal. (2). 
The Reimers Company, Fort W orth, Tex. 

Simple Accounts Sales Book Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
Security Bank Note Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schooley Stationery & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

Sullivan Printing Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jno. P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Shelby Sales Book Co., F remont, Ohio. 

Times Mirror Printing & Binding Co., Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
W heeler Index Card Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wi oe Electric & Mfg. Co., South Pittsburgh, 


W asians Printing Co., Wilmingtga, N. C. 
J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Mina, 


FOREIGN. 


Bemrose & Sons, Midland Place, Derby, England. 
Government Printing Office, ‘Adelaide, Sa: Ae 
Government Printing Office, Brisbane, Australia. 
Japan Paper Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
Sand & McDougall, Ltd.. Melbourne, Australia. 
Saults & Pollard, Winnipeg, Canada. 
S. B. Foote Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
at oo Counter Check Book Co., Hamilton, 
anada. 
Manifoldia Limited, West Bromswich, England. 
R.,M. Nosworthy, Barcelona, Spain. 
J. Brandt & 7oon, Rusland 24, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Business Systems Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
Southman Press, Toronto, Canada. 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Hurley Printing Co., Brantford, Ontario. 
Linkopings Litogr-A. B:, Linkoping, Sweden. 
A. B. Hasse, W. Tuelberg, Stockholm. 
R. W. Statlander, Stockholm, Sweden. 
A. B. Sydsvenska Biljettryckeriet, Landskrona, 
Sweden. 
A. B. J. O. Oberg & Son, Eskilstuna, Sweden. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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| The Economic 


Economical in its First Cost 
Economical in its Operation 
Economical in its Up - Keep 


A Noteworthy Achievement in Press Construction 
Size of Bed 26 x 38 — Takes Form up to 22 x 35 — Takes Sheet up to 24x 36 



























: was designed especially to meet 
The Lee Two -Revolution Press the great a, for an econom- 
ical, easily handled, high class, two-revolution, two-roller, pony press that will turn out all 
kinds of commercial and job work as well as publication work —in fact it’s the general 
“all-around” press. It represents the ripe experience of a third of a century. 


_ Phe Lee Two-Revolution Press is a modern machine, and its unyielding impression, 

* perfect register, fine distribution, unfailing delivery, superior product and easy, quiet running are only a 
few of its many distinctive features that will appeal to all up-to-date printers and publishers. From 
feed-board to delivery-table it will make good every claim. 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two 
Form Rollers with Rider Roller which is interchangeable with the form rollers, Counter, Jogger, 
Micrometer Feed Guides, Trip, Quick-Stop Brake, and many other conveniences usually found only on 
much larger presses costing a great deal more. 

























YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 








Canadian Representatives: Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE hallenge Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 


MA i HI NE RY C O. re atio nN 124 ie ieee 461 Eighth Avenue 
$e 
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Hamilton Work Bench and 
Storage Cabinet 





No. 13646 


A cabinet that will prove its worth every day, in actual saving in 
time and labor, in any printing plant—large or small. One that 
should increase the output and thereby reduce the “hour cost” of 
every employe. An actual necessity in every composing room—and 
at a price within reach of all. 


DETAILS 
Entire cabinet built of steel, except top, which is of Lead and Rule Cutter and Mitering Machine may 
select Rock Maple, 1,); in. thick. be placed on top. 
Shelves adjustable on 3 in. centers, and two are sup- Door has knob and lock with key. 
plied with each cabinet. (Illustration shows Legs have shoes to facilitate moving and prevent 
shelves spaced to provide three compartments scratching of floors. 
each 814 x 24/4 x 14% in.) Finish: Top, natural wood ; body, olive green baked 
Compartments are of proper length to accommodate enamel. 
full-length (24 in.) strip material, together with Overall dimensions: 3614 in. high; 2414 in. wide; 
ample storage space for tools, brushes, etc. 16 in. deep. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods Are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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A “Testimonial Letter Signed” 
by 27,000 Printers 


CRAFTSMEN OF 
THE WORLD 





The Chandler & Price Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: - 


During November, 1922, we bought the 75,000th press 
built by your company. On those presses, we have turned out 
millions of dollars worth of printed matter -- matter which has 
influenced millions of minds all over the world. 


From Press #1, your machines have served us depend- 
ably and profitably. We could depend upon getting the same high 
standard of quality in each additional press we bought. Even 
your "war presses” were perfect at a time when perfection was 
at a premiun. 


We have appreciated it. We have show our apprecia- 
tion by the fact that during the twelve month period ending 
October, 1922 our American membership bought more presses from 
you than in any other twelve month period in the history of 
your company. 

While hundreds of other presses have come and gone, 
we have become bigger boosters for Chandler and Price. 


Yours for PROFIT 


Me ye Mestrs Gf Toco 75,000 
Lhandln ¥ th Price FVereasta— 


Oitletel oar a aules 
B8=Pressestl GB 


The Chandler & Price Co.) Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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04 coal consumption of over 1900 tons is required each 
24 hours to produce the Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


oN substantial part of this supply is obtained 
om mines owned by 

the oo 

Pulp and Paper 

. Company 


of ekina the 


WESTVACO trade. 3 \=* 

marked brands is a paper manufacturing organ- 
ization unequalled for producing pulp and high 
grade printing papers 





The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers | 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 
Augusta, Me. 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston . 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit . 

El Paso . 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Omaha. . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 
Providence . 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 


Washington, D. C. 


York, Pa. 


GSS 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Bradley-Reese Company 
Graham Paper Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


, The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
Graham Paper Company 

— Graham Paper Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
. Graham Paper Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

. Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 

. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


. Graham Paper Company 
. . . Graham Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
. R.P. Andrews Paper Company 
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The Ludlow of Today 


Helps Your Salesman 


OUR salesman sallies forth each day 
in fair or foul weather, to satisfy old 


customers and win new ones. 


He ven- 


tures into strange doors, uses strategy to 
get a hearing—and meets some rebuffs. 
Yet he tirelessly works to keep a full hook 
for the compositors and feed the hungry 


presses. 


Must Get Orders---And Insure Profits 


Big jobs of composition 
often stagger the salesman and 
compel him to withdraw from 
competition on work his shop 
cannot do! Yet these are “‘non- 
competitive” jobs and carry at- 
tractive profits. The Ludlow 
furnishes unlimited new type 
in every font. 


Close figures on regular 
jobs are necessary to get the 
orders, and to guard against 
loss. Composition from the 
cases is uncertain as to cost. 
Ludlow composition goes up 
as planned, the first time. 
There are no delays from run- 
ning out of sorts, picking old 
forms or from pied lines. 


Avoid losses from figuring 
too low. Ludlow composition 


comes out according to es- 
timate every time. There are 
no hang-overs—no distribution 
of forms after the job is billed. 


Promises of quick delivery 
are possible with the Ludlow. 
Some of the quickest big deliv- 
eries on record were Ludlow- 
set. You may set once and 
print 8 on or 32 on, instantly 
without plates. This is accom- 
plished by recasting each line 
for multiples to fill your press. 


Profitable scoops are fre- 
quent by salesmen for Ludlow- 
equipped shops. The recasting 
principle saves cost of plates, 
as well as time to get them. 
And used forms may be stored 
the year around—which makes 
the reprint highly profitable. 


Ask us, on your letterhead, 
for descriptive literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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THE UPWARD SWING 


General prosperity is here. 
Itis daily gathering momen- 
tum. Miehle equipment is 


the magnet that draws pros- 


perity to the printer. 


MIKHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 





Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadaock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA. Stephen Girard Bldg BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St 
NEW YORK, N_ Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg DALLAS, TEX. 61] Deere Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Te 


q U NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED | 
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PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
EQUIPMENTS 
of Proven Merit 


CHAMBERS FOLDERS 
AND FEEDERS 


The Chambers Double Sixteen Folders and Cham- 
bers King Continuous Feeders have been installed 
recently in some of America’s finest plants. 


Without exception, they are the finest folding and 
feeding units manufactured in one plant. Investigate 
and learn why! 


CHRISTENSEN WIRE 
STITCHER FEEDERS 


For all classes of saddle wiring 
High speed; simple adjustments; increased produc- 
tion insures the lowest possible production costs—im- 
material whether long or short runs, single books, 
signatures or gang strips. 
Only machine on which extended covers can be auto- 
matically gathered and stitched. 


SHATTUCK & BICKFORD 
ROLL FEED JOBBERS 


in conjunction with C & P Job Presses 


Exact register, combined with speed, low cost, a great 
variety of work and high quality of production can be 
obtained. Feeds any kind of stock from tissue to 
medium tag. Easy to adjust and operate. 

Cuts, slits, punches and perforates automatically. 
Printed sheets delivered either cut to size or rewound. 


GRS BOOK & PAMPHLET 
FOLDERS 


Benefited by years of experience, we have produced 
Model Jobbing Folders, superior in design. Scientifi- 
cally geared to get an even distribution of power, re- 
ducing friction and strain, permitting speed and re- 
ducing upkeep. 





Built in various sizes. Data cheerfully furnished. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 


PRINTING Crafts BLDG., TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 
461 E1icutu AveE., 608 S. DEARBorN StT., 
New York CHICAGO 
Sole and Eastern Sales Agents: CHuampers Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. CuristENSEN Macuine Co., Racine, Wis. 
L. J. Froun Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Berry Macuine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Se ATTUCK & BICKForD, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Duplicating the Depth 
of the Halftone Dot 


Another Royal Refinement 


Those little instruments you see resting on the plates 
shown on the opposite page are depthometers. One 
is placed on the original and the other on the dupli- 
) cate. The dials register the depth of the halftone dots, 
“SX ~~ so that it is a simple matter to check the depth of the 
SINE DUBIO]L] ‘ : 1 e 
coe) dots of the duplicate with those of the original. 


The average high-light dot in an original halftone never meas- 
ures over three one-thousandths of an inch in depth, and seldom 
over two one-thousandths. 


Obviously, getting true depth is a matter of extreme accuracy in 
moulding—especially ead moulding—for, contrary to general belief, 
a lead-moulding press is not a fool-proof machine. The judgment of 
the operator controls the quality and accuracy of the mould. Also, it is 
well to remember that an electrotype can be no better than its mould. 


Royal Electrotypes are made with this vital truth in mind, and the 
depthometer test is one we are always willing to have applied to our 
product. Thus we stand ready to provide you with duplicate plates guar- 
anteed 100% equal to your originals, and containing no hidden faults 
for you to discover after some very important job has gone to press. 


So get in touch with Royal when your dependence upon elec- 
trotypes is the answer to the success of the job. The cost will be no 
more than you are probably paying elsewhere. 


Send for a Royal Scale 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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we offer you the result of more 

than a third of a century of 
engineering study and research. 
The Diamond is constructed of the 
very best materials that money can 
buy, insuring long life and inde- 
structive value, with the idea of 
great durability, accessibility and 
simplicity. 
Quality can not possibly be argued or 
written into a paper cutter— it must be 
built in—an actual part of the mechanical 
construction—design, material and con- 
scientious workmanship. —The Diamond 
is strongly and carefully built to produce 
the maximum amount of accurate cut- 
ting with the minimum effort at a mini- 
mum cost. 


Made in 30, 32 and 34 Inch 


iz the Diamond Power Cutter 








Diamond Power Cutters meet every pos- 
sible production requirement expected 
of a modern power cutter and excel in 
speed, accuracy, durability, safety and 
unusual conveniences in operating. 


Paper cutting is not one whit less pro- 
ductive than typesetting or presswork. 
It is just as much a saving to have a cut- 
ting machine doing better work in less time 
as it is to have proportionate economy 
in any other machine in a printing plant 
or bindery. 

Diamond Power Cutters will yield the 
maximum results at the least operating 
and up-keep expense. 





Write us or any live Dealer in Printers’ Supplies for 
full particulars and prices. 


Hyatt Three 
Bearing in Adj. Screws 
Heavy Fly jor Knife 

Wheel 


Extra 
Heavy and 
Rigid Knife 


TTT lf 


Endless 
One-Piece Steel Tape 


Gauge 
Screw End 
Support 


Gear Runs 
in Oil 





sili 


Easy 
Back Gauge 
Adjust- 


Triple 
Split Back 





Rapid, 
Powerful 
Clamp 


Housed 
Friction 
Clutch 








The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street 


New York, 461 Eighth Avenue 


Canadian Representatives: Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 


























PATENTED 








Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Vi> 


—— oy 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


—— 














PATENTED : 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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Why You Can’t Afford Not 








5 h OF A SERIES OF Facts AND Proors —Watch for them and learn the difference between this mod- 
t ern all around utility machine and the old ways of doing sawing, trimming, mitering, routing, etc. 





TRIMOSAW paid for itself in five months 


TORONTO, Cay, 


“rob 13th, 199p 


Weare, 811 


leo, 
Ralanasoo, niga tt Be 


and Simple 


> Poraont sproise 








Broaching after cutting inside mortises 














with jig saw. Use of micrometer point 
gauge means mortise will be size you want. 
TRIMOSAW has the necessary sturdiness Trimosaw comes complete— No Extra 
and power to do real broaching, and is Attachments 


equipped with gauges insuring absolute to buy later, and by complete we mean including all 
gauges, etc., required for standard operations—plus 


accuracy. 
. a Any Angle Gauge (is not and can not Register Gauge 

You can have no appreciation of the speed, accu- be had with any other machine) “See Thru” Guard 
racy, and economy with which inside mortising Right Hand Miter Vise 12-Point Attachment 
can be done until you have a TRIMOSAW. Electric Lighting Fixture complete 


Micrometer Point Measure Gauge—capacity, 85 picas. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY, 
SINCE 1881 


HMALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








Guaranteed for 5 years 


= Ask for “Proof from Printers’”’ and 
name of nearest representative and user. ieee 
Type A-3 Trimosaw **Quick as a Wink’’ 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


ENGLAND—Walker Brothers, Inc., London, E. C. 4 AUSTRALIA—F. T. Wimble & Co.. Ltd., Sydney 
CANADA—Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina. 
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USE AND SALE OF ELROD MACHINES 
ENJOINED BY UNITED STATES COURT 


The users, as well as sellers, of the Elrod machine are infringers under the 
final decree and injunction recently issued by the United States Court at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, in the case of Lanston Monotype Machine Company against 
Pittsburgh Type Founders Company. The defendant both sold machines and 
used them in its business for the making of slugs and rules. The Court found 
that claims of the Monotype Company patents for both the machine itself and 
for the process which is practiced in the use of the machine in making slugs 
and rules were valid and infringed. The injunction was issued pursuant to the 
Mandate of the United States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, in the 
following language: 


« NOW, THEREFORE, KNOW YE, that you the said 
« Pittsburgh Type Founders Company, your officers, agents, 
« servants, workmen, and every person acting by and on 
« behalf of said defendant, and each and every of you, 
« are hereby strictly enjoined and restrained, permanently 
« and forever, under the pains and penalties that may fall 
« upon you in case of disobedience, from the further manu- 
« facture, use or sale, directly or indirectly, in any way, of 
« any device, devices, apparatus or mechanism containing, 
« embodying or employing the inventions set forth in either 
« or both of the said claims numbered 1 and 2 of Letters 
« Patent No. 1,222,415, and from the further use or prac- 
« ticing of the process, either directly or indirectly, in any 
« way, of said claims 4 and 6 of Letters Patent No. 1,237,058, 
« or either of them. » 


The claims of the patents referred to are as follows: 
PATENT No. 1,222,415: 

«1. An apparatus for casting type metal elements for 
« printing forms, embodying means for confining molten 
« metal, in contact with a surface of a previously congealed 
« portion of the element being cast whereby the two por- 
« tions are caused to unite by fusion, means for intermit- 
« tently advancing the element with relation to the confin- 
« ing means as succeeding increments congeal, and means 
« for forcibly injecting molten metal within the confining 
« means to form succeeding increments of the element. » 


« 2. An apparatus for casting type metal elements for 


« printing forms embodying means for confining a body of 
« molten metal in contact with a surface of a previously 
« congealed portion of the element being cast, whereby the 
« two portions are caused to unite by fusion, means for 
« intermittently advancing the element as succeeding in- 
«crements congeal, means for intermittently injecting 
« molten metal within the confining means, and means for 
« directing the incoming metal along the face of the previ- 
« ously congealed portion of the element. » 


PATENT No. 1,237,058 

« 4. The method of forming a distinctive finished strip of 
« material for use in a form of printing type which consists 
« in intermittently forcing increments of molten metal into 
« a mold cavity the exit to which is closed by the congealed 
« metal forming the strip, intermittently feeding the metal 
« forwardly through the exit of the mold cavity and in caus- 
« ing the molten metal to congeal in the mold cavity during 
« the intervals between feed movements. » 


« 6. The method of forming a distinctive finished contin- 
« uous strip of metal for use in a form of printing type, which 
« consists in intermittently forcing molten type metal into 
« amold cavity the exit to which is closed by the congealed 
« metal of a previous increment, causing the succeeding 
« increments to unite by fusion, intermittently feeding the 
« metal forwardly through the exit of the mold cavity and 
« in causing the molten metal to congeal in the mold cavity 
« during the intervals between feed movements. » 


To avoid further liability, owners and users of Elrod machines will have to 
stop using the Elrod; but the Monotype Company is in position and ready 
to supply its machines, so that the trade may readily obtain machines (or 
material) manufactured and sold under proper and legal authority from the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, owner of the patents. 


2——)e> 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


December 1, 1922 
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We Electrotypers 


Are Eager to Work With 


You Printers 


The prosperity of both our industries is dependent upon our 
collective courage in adopting approved practices and charging 
right prices. 


Good typesetting, good electrotyping, and good presswork go 
hand in hand. You printers need not be told of the technical 
advantages of good electrotypes as affecting the quality of print- 
ing—BUT, the buyer of printing needs to be told, and we suggest, 
since you come in direct touch with him, that you tell him the 
following truths: 


Tell him that for you to deliver workmanship that is mechanically 
perfect, you must be permitted to supply suitable electrotypes. 
Get him interested in the fact that the main purpose of electro- 
typing is to give greater efficiency in handling the work. Correct 
the false impression that electrotyping is nothing but an additional 
and unnecessary item of expense, and finally, through having 
educated him, you will have rid yourself of the fear that the cost 
of good electrotypes is an item for which the buyer will not pay. 


Both our industries are fettered with fellows who fear to do work 
as it should be done, and demand a price commensurate with 
quality methods. To give them courage, let us work together in 
educating the consumer of printing. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


HEADQUARTERS: 147 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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otting Steel Quoin 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN PATENTS OWNED BY THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 




















PHANTOM VIEW OF NOTTING QUOIN 














| THE BEST AND STRONGEST PRINTER’S STEEL QUOIN EVER MADE 








parts being machined from the solid. There are no castings used, it 

has no cams, and there are no springs. The expansion movement 
is simple and direct. The parts are accurately made and are interchange- 
able. Each quoin is self-contained, and is so constructed that it cannot 
fall apart nor can the wedge drop out. Only a small space is needed for 
the insertion of the quoin—it is 48 points wide and 96 points long. The 
height from base to top of screw is approximately three-quarters of an 
inch. It opens more than one-third its width. The keys are manufac- 
tured from high-carbon steel of the best quality. They are accurately 
milled from the solid to fit the square holes in the key screw. 


Te: NOTTING PATENT STEEL QUOIN is made entirely of steel, all 








Note This in the Notting The Notting Steel Quoin—Life Size 


NOTTING STEEL QUOINS ARE SUITABLE FOR EVERY CLASS OF WORK 
AND WILL BE FOUND UNEQUALLED WHERE LOCKING-UP SPACE IS 
. LIMITED OR FOR REGISTER WORK 


Notting Steel Quoins, $4.00 per Dozen; Keys, 40c Each 























American Type Founders Company 


Best of Everything for the Printer 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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Drop Roller Jobbing Folder No. 442 


With the King Continuous Feeder 


Manufactured by 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Inc., Sale Agents, New York and Chicago 












































Protect 
Pressroom 


Profits 


—With the 
CRAIG 
Electro-Magnetic 
Gas Device 


ONG press runs are the greatest source of profit in 
your plant if the presses are working efficiently. 
But if offset and static electricity slow down the 
presses, spoil stock and necessitate slip-sheeting the esti- 
mate on the job won’t cover the cost, to say nothing 
of profits. 
The Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas Device will stop these 
leaks and put your pressroom on a paying basis. It 
works on any press, flatbed or rotary, with carriage or 
fly delivery. 
Satisfied users are the best advertisements of our device. 
Their opinions are given in our booklet “Speeding Up the 
Presses,” a copy of which will be sent free upon request. 
You take no chances in ordering a Craig Device. If after 
a fair trial it does not prove 100% satisfactory, it may be 
returned at our expense and the charge will be cancelled. 


Craig Sales Corporation 
636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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SUCCESS is not gained by high sounding phrases, by claims that have no basis and cannot be 
sustained by proof of accomplishment, or by the hope that a printing machine may produce a 
volume and quality of work which its design and construction plainly show it is unfitted for. 











Only Solid Merit, a Long Period of Faithful Performance, 
cA (onsistent Operating Record, are Dependable as Evidence of Superiority 
for Production and (ost Reducing Qualities 


Aa 
Tue Ketty Automatic Press, Styte B, | quickly, and finish the job in many cases before 
after eight years of accomplishment in the largest | the more cumbersome machines can be prepared 
and best equipped, as well as in hundreds of | for the work. 
smaller plants in this country and abroad, is a | Such in part is the story of the Kelly, proved 
proven success, not only in volume of output | by the experiences of hundreds of satisfied users; 
and low operating costs, but in its ability to and upon this basis it is offered to you as the only 
withstand hard, constant usage (sometimes in press of its class which will respond to every 
unskilled hands); in the superiority of the design demand within its capacity, and the only one 

=| of the printing unit, which makes it easy for the with an untarnished record of years of successful 

operator to place, adjust and make ready forms | accomplishment. 

¥ 


Art YoucA Prorit gBEEKING PRINTER? 


If so wnte to any of our Selling Houses for catalogue and quotation, and remember that we have service 
departments conveniently located in the principal cities that are always at your command, 


eAmerican Ty pe Founders Company 


Selling Houses (overing The (ontinent 
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‘Tue Styze B Kerry wirn Extension Detivery (an extra) 
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SET IN CASLON OLDSTYLE NO, 471 WITH SWASH CHARACTERS 
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Discrimina ting ‘Printers 





Electrotypes made and 
sold on a basis of merit 
are not disappointing. 
This dependability is 
responsible for the in- 
creasing use of Lead Mould’ 
electro duplicates by the 
discriminating printers. 


Plate Makers to((, the Graphic Arts 


LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24°%Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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HOTOGRAPHERS long ago discarded glossy 
papers, for portraits and art studies, in favor of 
papers having a “matte” or “‘semi-matte” surface. It 

was natural therefore, that M. Emil Dejonge, out of his 

long experience in the making of photographic papers, 

should some fifteen years ago have conceived and later 
perfected a similar paper for printers. Natural, too, that 
he should have given to this new paper of his a name of 
photographic derivation—ART MAT. 

Dejonge ART MAT has proved time and time again 
suitable for the best illustrated work. It reproduces half- 
tones with photographic fidelity; color plates with beauty 
and charm; type with dignity and refinement. Its velvety 
surface absorbs rather than reflects light, is pleasing to the 
eye, and agreeable to the touch. These are some of the rea- 


sons why ART MAT has become a “daily habit” with 
leading printers everywhere, and the first choice of hun- 
dreds of America’s nationally known direct advertisers. 
Rich, distinctive, different—Att Mat appeals to those who ap- 
preciate quality. We invite comparison. 


LoulIs DE JONGE & COMPANY 


: oh ta a Ea 
PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


Art Mat is sold exclusively by the manufacturers and ‘ 
authorized agents in leading cities throughout the United States 
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The Prima Donna of the Press “Room 


Or 





Oh 






Printing Ink, as every Pressman knows, 
is a very uncertain element. It is as tem- 
peramental as a Prima Donna. Different 
weather conditions, the varying tempera- 
ture of press rooms, the many grades and 
variations in the finish of paper stock, the 
condition of the stock—all these factors 
make it impossible to always secure the 
same results from the same ink on the 
same stock. 

They also make it impossible for any 
manufacturer to make an ink that will 
meet these varying conditions and work 
satisfactorily on all grades of paper in all 
seasons and in all changes of weather. All 
the ink maker can do is to make an ink 
that will meet average conditions. It 
is up to the Pressman to adjust it to the 
requirements of each day’s work. 

That is where Reducol comes in. 
Reducol is an equalizer—an adjuster, of 
printing ink. Unlike most so-called ink 
“reducers” and home-made ‘‘dopes,”’ 
Reducol does not thin the ink, but 
softens it by breaking up the pigment, 
thereby improving the distribution 
and giving more impressions per pound 
of ink. 

Reducol takes the excessive tack out of 
ink, and eliminates picking and mottling. 
It cuts down offset and slip-sheeting. It 

































prevents sheets from sticking to the form. 
It reduces wash-up during a run to a min- 
imum. It preserves the rollers by prevent- 
ing them from overheating and running 
down. It prevents crystallization and 
rubbing off of ink. On process work it 
makes possible perfect register and over- 
lapping. On heavy solids a soft, smooth 
effect is produced. 

Where paper stock is green, or pos- 
sesses an unusual amount of moisture on 
account of storage, or when there is con- 
siderable humidity, the ink will not take 
to the stock readily. Under these condi- 
tions Reducol absorbs the moisture, thus 
making the ink lay on the paper and 
preventing too slow drying. 

Reducol is, in short, insurance against 
ink troubles, from whatever cause they 
may arise. It makes possible cleaner and 
faster printing, cuts printing costs and 
enables you to make the profit you 
figured on. 

Reducol is unconditionally guaranteed 
to adjust the ink exactly to each job, and 
to have no harmful effects of any kind. 
Order a trial shipment of Reducol (5 or 
10 pounds) and judge it for yourself, in 
your own shop—on your own work. If it 
doesn’t give complete satisfaction, our 
charge will be cancelled. 











23-25 East 26th St., New York City 







Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 





INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-1, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. I. 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Small Paper Cutters 
for Small Print Shops 


Here are two paper cutters that will fit into the small print shop where room 
is at a premium and money is none too plentiful. 


The smaller of the two cutters illustrated is the Pearl Cutter; the larger 
is the Golding Hand Lever Cutter. 


The Pearl Cutters are available in sizes of 141% and 
19 inches. Both sizes cut to a depth of two inches. 
They have an interlocking split back gage, a double 
>» shear action of the knife, powerful frames and 

{o> Sameer + durable parts. The larger size has a graduated 
\ scale set in the front of the bed. Both sizes are fur- 


} 
l paaaosbhabal hf nished with or without the base for waste. 


— 








Golding Hand Lever Cutters are made in sizes of 26 and 30 inches. They cut 
to a depth of three inches. Each cutter has a scored table, an interlocking 
split back gage, graduated scale set in the table, and a graduated brass band in 
control of the back gage. The hand lever is counter-balanced and the knives 
have the “double shear” action. 

All Golding Cutters are broadly guaranteed as to accuracy, durability and 
workmanship. Write now for prices and information concerning floor s pace required. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Pear! Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand-Clamp Power 
Paper Cutters, Boston and Official Card Cutters and Golding Tablet Presses. 

















. Latham Register Hooks and Bases 
We Specialize in Warnock Century Hooks and Bases 
Wesel Hooks and Diagonal Bases 


COMPOSING AND Rowse Hooks and Bases 


Challenge Hooks and Bases ; 
PRESSROOM =o Manvennryns rags 
E Q U I P M E N T Siaien Roller cation Fans 


Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier 
Save Time, Improve Quality of WorK = Hacker Poco & Potter Proof Presses 
Increase Your Profit Riebe Quoins, Guides and Keys 
Challenge Quoins 
Rouse Mitering Machines 
Page Fountain Dividers 
Johnson Roller Racks and Overlay Tables 
Rouse Tympan Holders 
Cylinder Press Seats 
Electric Welded Steel Chases for Cylinder 
and Job Presses 
Morgans & Wilcox Iron Furniture, Regu- 
lar and Mammoth 
Challenge Iron Furniture, Regular and 
Mammoth 
Morgans & Wilcox Slauson Cylinder and 
Job Press Locks 
Doyle Electric Heater for Cylinder, Kelly 
and “eo sig _— 
e ° e Utility, Johnson ietric as Heaters 
Latham Automatic Registering Co. — ~ {or Cyiinder Presses 
CHAS. J. KANERA, General Manager Warnock & Hoerner Shute Boards for 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 170 Fifth Ave., New York _ Patent Base Plates and Mounted Plates 
Premier Lineup and Register Table 
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Automatic Ink Dryer 


The SAFE Gas Attachment for Printing Presses 





AutomaticControl Makes It Safe 


Patented magnetic control automatically ignites 
the gas when electric button or controller starts 
press—cuts off gas instantaneously when press 
power is turned off. Gas does not light when 
press is inched or jogged. Even though press 
~_ when sheet is over burners, there is no danger 
of fire. 











United Printing Machinery Co. AGENTS FOR 


38 Park Row 83 Broad Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Makes full color possible on heavy cut forms without 
cost of slip-sheeting or danger of offset. 

Causes ink to begin setting before delivery — sheets 
retain heat after they are dry. 

For cylinder or rotary presses— simple in construc- 
tion and always in commission. 

An inexpensive attachment that will pay for itself in 
a few months. 





Static Control Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 





604 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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It is Conservatively Estimated 
that more than 


$1,000,000 
a Year 


is Saved to the Printing Indus- 
try by the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer. 


Are You Getting Your 
Share of This Large 
Saving? 


United Printing Machinery Company 


38 Park Row, New York 83 Broad St., Boston 604 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 


Chapman Electric 


Neutralizer 


Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 
Like this | instead of like this { 
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Superior Stereo Casting 
Boxes 


a Complete Line 


Sizes to Suit Every Job Printer and Publisher 


The awakening of printers to a realization that something 
must be done about the high cost of plates and excessive 
tieup of capital in metal where forms are kept standing— 
has brought the perfected dry mat stereotyping process to 
the fore. These outfits are now in great demand by job 
printers, book and publication printers, as well as news- 
paper publishers. Many electrotyping plants are using the 
process for a large class of plates. 

With a Dry Mat Cold Process Stereotyping Outfit the 
printer may substantially reduce his electrotyping expen- 
diture, as dry mat stereotype plates are very quickly and 
cheaply made by this simplified process, and fully meet the 
requirement of clearfaced, durable plates for an extensive 
variety of work. Aconsiderable saving is effected by release 
of standing forms—as from a dry mat kept on file any 
desired number of plates may be cast when wanted. 

Superior Stereotype Casting Boxes are made in sizes 
9%x14, 18%x22, 14x26and 20x28 inches, andareobtainable 
with accurate gauges for casting both typehigh stereotypes 
and thin plates for mounting on wood or metal base—and 
they may also be used for casting metal bases for plates. 


S 











Showing Box equipped 

with Cores, for Casting 

Cored Plates—a Metal , 

Saver for Newspapers We supply everythi ng needful 


for Stereotyping—metal, furnaces, mold pans, 
ladles, skiramers, brushes, saws 
and typehigh planers 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Superior Specialties for Printers 


Washington,D.C. Chicago SaintPaul Omaha Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 
Saint Louis Dallas Kansas City 














Set in Pencraft Faces Brass Rule No. 5193 Pencraft Border No. 445 
aimenosnd 
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Used where Quality and Speed in taking 
proofs are most needed 


The Amalgamated Press of London, the largest printing office 
in the British Empire, when recently refurnishing their composing 
room, selected VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES, following the 
example, in this respect, of the Curtis Publishing Co., R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., and other firms of like importance in the 


United States. 
VANDERCOOK 
Rigid Bed a 
| Composing Room = *y".3""° 


HAND INKING 
Presses ND INKL 


Principles of Construction — Rigid, immovable bed. The moving parts are the lightest parts. 
Minimum floor space required. Automatic Inking. Large ink plates and no fountain. Double 
acting vibrator and paralle! riders. Under feed. ‘Safety Grippers.” Accessibility and simplicity 
of all parts. ‘‘Unit’”’ construction. 


Made and Sold in the United States with the minimum selling expense by 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


(R. O. Vandercook & Sons, Originators of the Modern Proof Press) 


452-456 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 


I Machines carried in stock and demonstrated in Canada, Graphic Arts Machinery Lid.. 366 W. Adelaide 
COMPOSING ROOM CYLINDER fy St., Toronto. In London, Baker Sales Co., 21 Faringdon Avenue 


Two Sizes—27 x 25 and 25x 25 New York City service siation, American Steel Chase Co., 122 Center Strect 

















a | CARMICHAEL 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


| RELIEF 
Mm BLANKETS 


Co., 
lente, Georgia 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
sinich we can seo Ze" that it takes up sermcs Saentst Rota ry Presses 


mandy day enya Dey overlays are used it is 
SE Ing ere : 
thon, 88 te feel certain thoy are « distinct help and or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
yatta tacit time, and a decided decrease in wear 
CRodath Mt tartans on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 
ee Write for booklet and price list. 


pon Tee suastovta? 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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NOTABLE KIMBLE INSTALLATIONS NO 5 


vg 


Gray Printing 0. Jos/oriz.0 
selected KIMBLE Motors 
in 1917 


A disastrous fire destroyed the old plant of the 
Gray Printing Company in 1917. But from the 
ashes of the old arose a new, fireproof building, 
spacious and well-lighted. 


And the motor equipment selected for the new 
plant was furnished by the Kimble Electric 
Company, embodying all the new develop- 
ments in job and cylinder press control. 


Are you considering ways and means for im- 
proving your plant, also? Then don’t overlook 
the motor equipment. Remember, Kimble en- 
gineers have studied your problems for years; 
they are at your service. 


GET YOUR 
COPY 


of the latest Kimble 
bulletin on cylinder 
press control. It is 
easily understood, 
being written in non- 
technical style. 


Write, to-day. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Single-phase Polyphase 
Motors & » Motors 
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Go to Goes for 


The Goes Steel-Engraved 
Certificate Blanks, Bordered Blanks 
and Bond Blanks 


An entirely new and original assortment of 


Steel-Engraved Blanks 


produced upon Crane’s Bond paper; so de- 
signed and arranged that they can easily be 
overprinted either from type or by the litho- 
graphic process, and thus present an unusu- 
ally high-grade, refined, handsome appearance. 
The Goes Steel-Engraved Blanks will be constantly car- 
ried in stock in quantities that will insure the usual Goes 
service for all your requirements. 

A written request for samples and further information 
will bring a prompt reply. 


Goes Lithographing (Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 








bd 
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You Can Do More Work 
With Less Equipment If— 


You have a Cleveland Folding Machine in your bindery. 


CLEVELAND gives you the means of speed- 
ing up delivery on rush jobs. It enables you to 
do the folding in less time—and do it better. 

You can make 210 different folds with one piece 
of equipment—if you have a Cleveland. And you can 
make every fold that is made on any of the various 
machines on the market. 

Let us emphasize this: There is not a folding 
machine made that will fold anything that can not be 
folded on the Cleveland. 

But the Cleveland can do things the others cannot 
do. Do you know of any folder other than the Cleve- 
land that will fold a 20-page and a 28-page booklet 
in one form ? 

The Cleveland takes sheets from 4x7 to 26x58inches, 


and all sizes between them. Remember it is one machine 
takes all these sizes, and folds them at a lower cost than 
machines that are made to fold a few forms only. 

It will do all your folding quicker, better, at less 
expense and with greater satisfaction to yourself and 
to your customers than any other method or means 
you can use. 

The Cleveland will prove itself a valuable addition 
to your equipment, and it will pay you to investigate 
its advantages. Why not talk it over with one of our 
representatives ? Doing so will not obligate you in 
any way, but may show you a few things about fold- 
ing and folding costs that you as a printer will be 
interested in. Simply write under your letter head, 
“Have your man call here,” sign and mail it. 


[He [jeveranofeoine Macyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 





CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by Printers Machinery-Supply Co., San _Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles; American Type Founders Co., 
Portland, Oregon; — Brothers & Spindler, 

attle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in 

Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the Eastern 

Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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HENOID 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEOUS 


Type Cleaner 


an 
4 


ue * — fs 
10 BHIGIW 36) BobNS' A. ear 
fivy clefts) is | | 


i % fine ‘ 
Loe Nv S110 NHV(9e2 Wi 


Here is an ex- 
act reproduc- 
tion of a type 
form over a 
year old,which 
was not prop- 
erly washed 
when it was 
lifted from the 
press, with the 
consequence 
that the ink 
hardened and 
dirt accumula- 
ted upon it. 


oy iam) nk) ) SAISON , 


mile ae gs el on |, 


= A few drops of 
15919 Move NoHv) 
/ HENOID 


46UP 5 aisil ; mse naan 
1 bs ony ? Ts UD ofl 5 10 3 Bien Instantaneous 


$01" SHAE @ dy aD Gor: of 2qo5a. bas Pt 

25% sk ae) Oe novibno> were used to 
sac clean uppartof 
7G. ASIC = 


the form, no 

> dnd 6 fil 5)eBW, 5 02 gid special effort 
" 3) Seti 19v0 69 bas being made to 

7 Si} tDitw, a have it show 


to advantage. 


| Make the 
same test for 
yourself. 


A Powerful Solvent for Ink, Grease and Dirt, absolutely free from acid, alkali, abrasive or water. 
Takes the old, dried Ink into solution rapidly. No action whatever on metal or wood. 


SUCCEEDS Where Others Fail ! 


Write for Attractive Proposition to Wholesale Supply Houses. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Specialists in Solvents and Detergents for over Twenty Years 


121 Chestnut Street 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Don’t “Pig” Metal 


Just attach MonoMelt Slug Feeders to your 
Linotypes and banish your metal furnace forever. 


It is an additional metal pot, or reservoir, which sits on 
top the regular Linotype (or Intertype) pot, replacing the 
jacket cap. Fill it with 90 pounds of slugs, trimmings or 
pigged metal and every time a slug is cast it automatically 
feeds exactly the same amount of hot metal into the pot. 


Dispense with Your 
Metal Furnace 


It is now a needless expense. The MonoMelt saves labor, 
time, metal and gas. It increases production and insures 
perfect slugs. Perfect temperature and uniform metal 
height in the regular Linotype pot are among its many 
advantages. Its thermostatic heat control prevents over- 
heating and injuring metal. 


Efficiency Proved by Grilling Tests 


The MonoMelt was invented by a practical machinist with eighteen years’ experience with type casting machines. It is 
not a half baked idea but has been in actual use under the most severe conditions for over a year. The experience of 
users is proof positive of its efficiency. 








The Verdict of a Metropolitan Daily which Melts 
about 16Tons of Metal Weekly 


We have had Mono Melts in use in our composing room 
for over eleven months and find them to be all the manu- 
facturers claim for them. They are satisfactory in every 
way. Our first order, after giving them a thorough trial, 
called for 22 of them. We are adding three more Lino-= 
types and three more MonoMelts. We think them far 
superior to any feeders on the market. 


The Minneapolis Tribune Company 
Minneapolis 


A Small Printing Company’s 
Experience 
We have installed a MonoMelt 
Slug Feeder on our Linotype ma- 
chine and find it a time, labor and 
gas saver. 


What a Trade Compositor Says 


The Mono Melt Slug Feeder func- 
tions perfectly. It does away with 
the necessity of casting pigs. The 
metal in the lower pot is main- 
tained at a high level, free from all 
dirt, and we are producing slugs 
that can’t be beat. We are more than pleased with it. 
Saturday Post Printing and 
Publishing Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Periodical Typesetting Company 
Minneapolis 











Guaranteed! 


MonoMelt Slug Feeders are 
positively guaranteed by a re- 
sponsible firm that has over 
$100,000 invested in equip- 
ment. It is easily and quickly 
installed. Fool proof mech- 
anism. No holes to drill. All 
parts of Linotype easily acces- 
sible, including plunger. 


More High Grade 


Salesmen Wanted 


Our Sales Force is unable to properly 
take care of the veritable flood of 
inquiries we are receiving and we have 
exceptional opportunities for a few 
high grade men. Successful appli- 
cants must have composing room 
experience, must furnish bond and 
very best references regarding char- 
acter and ability. 


trial. 


Every user a booster! 


Mono MELT 


SLUG FEEDER 


You will boost, too, if you give it a 
You will appreciate its great saving and convenience. 


Cleans Metal 


Has sufficient agitation of 
metal to force dirt and ink to 
top to be skimmed off. Noth- 
ing but clean metal can get 
into Linotype pot. By utiliz- 
ing waste heat of Linotype pot 
it is extremely economical of 
operation. 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





If you are located in a territory where we have no representative, you can save money 
by taking advantage of our open territory Free Trial Introductory Offer. Don’t delay 
writing, as territories are being filled rapidly. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 


Specializing in Composing Room Specialties 


1604 EIGHTH STREET, S. E., MINNEAPOLIS 
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MEISEL sis 
Rotary Presses 
l oan \ “WE This trademark is | 
the sign of efficiency 


MEISEL in Automatic Printing 
Machinery. 


Meisel Features which 
Speed Up Production 


Feeding from the roll 

Numbering 

Perforating both ways 

Slitting 

Cutting to length 

Rewinding Collating 

Counting 

Removing Counted Packages 
—and other operations all 
performed automatically. 





Write us about your requirements in specialty . 

printing. We shall be pleased to send full infor- ‘ Series RV—R1051 
mation about machinery for your needs without »/ , 

putting you under any obligation. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Use a Feeder? 
Use an Automatic One? 
One that Feeds? 


EVER INSPECT IT to see what makes it feed Rapidly, 
Accurately, Unerringly? Most likely you’ll find— 


LEIMAN BROS. 


AUTOMATIC, ROTARY POSITIVE, HIGH PRESSURE 


~ AIR PUMP 


\ Most feeders have them—all the reliable worth while 
feeders—any that don’t will eventually—because they’re 
reliable. They take up their own wear—a size for every 
use—also used for agitating electrotype solutions. 


— 


om <\MAN Bros 





Feeders Save Money for Your Bank Account! 


81-BD4 Walker Street LEIMAN BROS. NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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90% Less Furniture—No Quoins 


(KARL PATENT) 


Adjustable Steel Chases and Lock-Ups 


A Labor-Saving Solution to the Locking-Up Problem 


Modern and practical. —~ iS 
Acclaimed by all users EES 
as a remarkable aid to —— ae A 
efficiency in the com- , ; 

posing room. The illus- 

trations show two of 

various sizes of forms 

locked in our 12 x 18 

Adjustable Chase. 


SIZES 
8x12, IOX15, 12x 18, 
14144 x 22 


V rite Il particula d prices. ’ 
Here’s the Proof Write for full particulars and prices Don’ t Pass It By 
een 4—No spring. No buckling. 


1—Ninety per cent of furniture and all quoins are 5—Assures absolutely even impression. 
eliminated. . Manufactured by 6—Vise-like closing in from four sides. No forc- 
2—While the four bars of an ordinary chase are ing to any one side. 


forced away from form when locked with quoins, The American Adjustable Chase Co. 7—Instantaneous lateral adjustments of inner 


this device draws the bars inward, with equal chase while in press. 
pressure from all <a ; , ee TORRINGTON, CONN. 8—No loosening in tong and fast runs. 
3—Added resistance, when under strain, given to 9—Furniture selecting simplified. 


zer le 5 i bars because of a ie Su ‘ 
the I sadhee seme ne iad New York Office, 112 West 42d Street 10—Outer chase remains in press always. 














Chandler & Price l IY ——= Chandler & Price 


New Craftsman 


New Series Presses oe J 
1 rou 12x18 inches 


inside chase 








MapE IN Four Sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 1414x22 inches 
(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
[76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 











Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 





C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
Company 
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New Series 4-Roller Hartford Printing Press 


The manufacture of printing presses is an old industry — as 
old as printing itself. 


Thousands of printers have formed their opinions as to what a 
platen press should be and have reached their conclusions 
after having had experience with what has been offered them. 


The progressive printer is always looking for a press which 
will respond to his own ideals for the advancement of the art. 
That press has now been developed, perfected and marketed. 
It is the New Series 4-Roller HARTFORD. 


This machine is so far in advance of every other platen print- 
ing press that comparison is decidedly to its advantage. For 
the very finest half-tone, color-plate and letter press work it 
has no equal. In the matter of improvements for the highest 
efficiency, speed and ease of operation, it has no competitor. 


A new press like this must convince a skeptical clientele. It 
must prove its right to be classed as the leader. The HART- 


FORD has done this. It has been demonstrated to and 
approved by some of the best platen printing press authorities 
in the United States. It has turned out some of the finest 
work that can be done on any type of printing machine regard- 
less of size, style or price. It has done this work at a speed 
never heretofore believed to be possible with a heavy duty 
platen press. Its speed is 2,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
without the least injury or undue wear of the machine, and 
this is evidence of correct mechanical principles. 


In design, construction, smoothness of operation, output and 
general appearance, it easily takes its place as the leading 
platen printing press. 

GOOD PRINTERS are always interested in the BEST 
PRESS. 


Let us tell you more about it. Write for detailed information. 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
New York Office: 23-25 East 26th St. 


Carried in stock and for sale by Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, 366 West Adelaide Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Keep The Upkeep Down 


Your Colt’s Armory press needs mechanical attention when it does not run 
quietly at 2,000 impressions per hour. 





The cost of your Colt’s Armory, includin?, its upkeep, covering, a period of 
20 years is less than any other item entering into the production of the 
printed job. 


There are Colt’s Armory presses in active use nearly forty years. 


Confer with your printin3, press machinist who will show you how to in- 
crease production, makin, the repair job pay for itself. 


These presses are built to run as fast as they can be fed. 


If your local machinist cannot improve the condition of your Colt’s Armory 
press, we offer our assistance. 


Ten thousand Colt’s Armory presses 
are distributed over the Universe. 


John Thomson Press and Manufacturin3, Company 


253 Broadway, New York City 604 Fisher Buildin}, Chicazo 
Factory: Lon} Island City 
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Continuous Production— The Secret of Low Cost 





HE time lost in stopping, reload- 

ing and starting the press, turned 
into productive time, would pay the 
cost of an automatic feeder in 12 to 16 
months. Continuous production can’t 
be maintained when the press stops 
running every 300 to 500 sheets while 
another lift is being loaded. 

Your assistant pressman can load the 
Cross Continuous Feeder while the 
press is running and has time to watch 
the job for color and workups as well. 
He can relieve your pressman from in- 
terruption while making ready the job 
on the other press. 














E are now oper- 
ating in our press- 
room twenty-two Cross 
Feeders. It is our opinion 
that there is an increased 
production over hand feea- 
ing of from 30% to 35%. 
We also find that we are 
able to run on our cylinder 
presses large light-weight 
sheets which would be prac- 
tically impossible to feed 
by hand. 
J. W. CiemMent Co. 


Burrato, N. Y. 


























The Non-Stop Ieature of the (ross Continuous Feeder adds 2000 to 
3000 extra sheets to the printed pile during a day’s run without increasing 
the speed of the press or adding to its overhead. And it is the size of the 
printed pile at the end of the day that counts. 


The Cross is the pioneer continuous feeder and has main- 
tained its superiority throughout the world over any feeder 
of its type for a period of twenty years. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY . 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Folders, Cross Continuous, Dexter Suction and Dexter Combing Pile Feeders 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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y F OLDER } 2 THE BROADSIDE is very effective when you want to make a 
; crashing, smashing impression, but if you are selling a high-grade 
product, youdon’t want to use circus poster methods. 
The Broadside should combine quality with impressiveness, and 
the most effective way to join the two is to use good stock and send — 
the broadside out in an envelope that matches the paper. 
~ In Hammermill Announcements, Grand size, you have the ideal 
stock for a beautiful but economical broadside and the envelopes 
to match, all ready-made for quick service. 
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The adaplabilily of Hammermill “fnnouncements 


HEN you are called upon to produce small book- 
lets or circulars or fine folders which must be kept 








within a moderate price, see what you can do 
by using Hammermill Announcements — paper, cards, and 
envelopes to match. 
You will find Hammermill Announcements very adapt- 
able. The sizes are good, the colors and finishes are attrac- 
tive, the price is very low, and the sheets, 


Hammermill Announcements 
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SOLD BY OUR AGENTS 


Prepared by P. P. KELLOGG & CO. DIVISION, (iene Mass. 
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The Fine 


SOMETIMES~ BOOKLET 
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- @You can take a HAMMERMILL 
ANNOUNCEMENT and fold it in 
many different ways and still have it fit 
the stock envelope. In this way you can 
get novelty and at the same time have 
an Effective & Attractive 


piece of ADVERTISING cratur 
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he small Booklet, Greulary and Novel Folders 


cards, and envelopes to match give you a versatile combina- 
tion. The sheet can be folded in many different ways, or 
used as the cover for a booklet, or the cover and stock for 








an eight- or sixteen-page booklet. The card can be used for 





supplementary advertising or return postcard. 


Let us send you samples of Hammermill Announcements 
which show how easily they can be adapted for Circulars, 
Folders, Booklets, Announcements, Programs, Invitations, 
Broadsides, and many of the jobs which come to you every 
day, jobs that you can turn into fine pieces of advertising 
at a reasonable cost by using Hammermill Announcements. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
that will help you get this business 


l ANA ATT 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 
EEE 
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ition maim HERE IS WHAT A USER SAYS 
— ABOUT THE MONITOR MULTIPLEX 


PUNCHING MACHINE 


“‘The ease with which the dies are locked in place is surely 
sufficient reason for its purchase, if there was no other. 
Most of our punching consists of short jobs and the time 
of setting the punch on other machines would be greater 
than the actual time of punching. 

The long side gauge insures an accuracy in a loose-leaf 
binder that is impossible with a short gauge.” 


This letter was unsolicited. If you are considering new 
punching equipment, let us give you the writer’s name. 
You can then write him direct. 


The MONITOR Multiplex is described in Booklet No.D-1-27. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for over 30 Years 


1153 Fulton Street, CHICAGO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

The MONITOR Extra Heavy Multiplex 531 Atlantic Ave. Bourse Bldg. 45 Lafayette Street 
Punching Machine can be furnished with FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 

direct-connected motor as shown or Joun Dickinson & Co. Cape Town, South Africa 

: d with l Rt wy, Dawson, PAYNE i Ltd Otley, England 

equipped with pulley for belt drive. CARMICHAEL & Co., Ltd Sydney, Australia 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 

Grapuic Arts Macuinery, Ltd 366 W, Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada 



































The Liberty has climbed the rugged 
heights of competition and gained its 
leadership purely through quality and 
service. 








The Liberty is virtually “the printers 
safety valve” on hurry up jobs and 
steady production. No folding equip- 
ment is complete without one or more 
Liberties. 





Prepare for the coming year by making 
your investigation now. 


The Liberty Folder Company 


(Originators of Simple Folders) 
Sidney, Ohio Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
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125 Interty 
monthly 


The original Intertype factory capacity was 40 
machines per month. To-day the Intertype 
factories can build 125 Intertypes monthly, 
from raw materials to finished machines, be- 
sides an enormous quantity of supply parts 
and more than a million matrices, and this 
production must soon be increased to keep 





pace with Intertype sales. 


The prospective purchaser who sees an Inter- 
type in operation, and then visits the Inter- 
type factories, is almost sure to become an 
Intertype user. For when he sees the obvious 
superiority of Intertype design, how carefully 
the machine is built, and how thoroughly it is 
inspected, he chooses the Intertype with the 
utmost confidence in the machine itself and 


the organization which stands behind it. Es em A yee 2 Assembling 
‘ , Department 


IntertypeCorporation 


50 Court St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-MecNally Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard St., San Francisco 
Southern Branch, 160 Madison ave., Memphis 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
England: Intertype Ltd., 15 Britannia St., London, W. C. 1 Matrix Blanking Machines 


This advertisement was set throughout on an Intertype, including the 36-point display, in the Intertype Bodoni Series. 
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00% 


of this improvement 
we attribute to 


STAFFORD~IONES” 


The publishers of The Athletic World, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently wrote us as follows: 


“With our December issue just coming off the 
presses we wish to take this opportunity of 
voicing the satisfaction which we have re- 
ceived through the use of your Stafford-Tones, 
together with the excellent service which you 
have given us. 


“Printed on the same quality of stock, on the 
same presses, with the same makeready as 
used on our November issue, the December 
issue shows a decided improvement. It is 
without exaggeration that we attribute 90% of 
this improvement to the use of your plates. 


“Tt was with some hesitancy that we changed 
engraving companies, because of the distance 
between us; but we can assure you at this 
time that we could not have received any better 
service had you been located next door.” 


Stafford-Tones are original copper halftones 
with a nickel face. Because nickel is harder 
than copper, Stafford-Tones stand up better 
for long runs and give many more perfect im- 
pressions than are obtainable with copper half- 
tones. And because nickel, unlike copper, has 
no affinity for printing ink, Stafford-Tones print 
cleaner and brighter than copper halftones. 


Stafford-Tones produce clear and sparkling 
highlights and rich, deep blacks. The press- 
man gets a better distribution of ink, with 
less danger of offset. Process color printing 
from Stafford-Tones is marked by fresh, clean 
color, true to tone. 


Stafford-Tones cost no more than ordinary 
copper halftones. The process is fully 
protected by patents, and they can be 
secured only from 


Stafford Engraving Co. 
“The House of Ideas’”’ 
Artists : Designers : Engravers 


Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 























7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 161/2” x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6” 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 
It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 

Write today for catalog and full informa- 

tion or send us some of your samples that 


you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. ° 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
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This Space for Your 
Thoughts 











The story is quickly and simply told—A high speed 
Think of it! 





More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 























Knowing Your Requirements 


Gils 


The manufacturers of “Peerless” Punching Machines and 
Perforating Machines know your requirements in machinery 
of this type through actual contact with superintendents 
and buyers of machinery in 90% of the large plants of the 
United States. 


The little details that play such an 

+ important part in the proper adjust- 
ment of the machines and do away 
with home-made contrivances have 
been given special attention. 


‘Peerless’ Punching Machine “Peerless” Machines are Complete. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 North Jefferson Street Chicago, Illinois —_No Slipping of Heads 
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improved Plate-Lock Padding Press 


(PATENTED) 


The only practical device on the market for doing Padding or Blocking. 
Made entirely of metal. Easy to operate and always ready for instant use. 
No time-consuming adjustments from one size to another or one quantity 


to another. Holds sheets up to 14” x 18’’, cementing the 14 inch way. Small 


sheets can be stacked in two piles, as shown. (Wider presses in 

preparation). Sheet Metal Locking Plates engaging side frames, 

both front and back, hold the piles of paper in alignment and 

prevent them falling. Cast Iron Locking Head compresses the 
paper. When loading, the door is closed and locked and the 
Press inclined backward, to make jogging easy. Then brought 
to perpendicular position and the door opened to apply the 
cement and cloth to a rigid even surface. 





MODEL Ff, six feet high, fastened permanently to 
wall or post, holds 1,000 to 40,000 sheets at one 
loading. 


MODEL F, 42 inches high sets on a low bench or 
table, holds 1000 to 20,000 sheets at one loading. 


Circular on request. 
Joseph E. Murphy Company 


Manufacturers 


SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. 























Cleveland Praises Boston 


A Boston No. 17 Stitcher was installed recently by 
The Foreman-Bassett Company,Cleveland,Ohio, 
from whose cordial letter of commendation we are 
privileged to quote: 
‘The girls we have operating it manage to 
get about 40,000 booklets off aday,which 
en ee we feel is very good. We are wondering 
— = now how we ever got along without such 
an 


Check a stitcher, and we thank you for keeping 


Book L: ; 
ae after us and making us see the value of it?? 


+ 
> 





Good news like this is worth sharing. For 
more of it write to nearest Selling House of 


AmericanType Founders Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 





























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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Dummies for Large Editions of 
Booklet, Catalog, Book and 
Publication Work 


MINIATURE DUMMIES 


WITH IMPOSITIONS AND FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS 





STANDARDIZED 


DEXTER D-16 AND D-32 




















ETS OF THESE MINIATURE FOLDS Wii. 
BE GIVEN TO SORERATORE. LAY-OUT MEN, Sr oe 
AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN THE PRODUCT 0! 
THE DOUBLE-I6 AND DOUBLE-32 tres sok 
SE SAMPLE F sagistge! Meee ee woe aren POLD ON THE earth apg . Hose 
URE THE PA. ALLEL dai NT hers cons OLE PAPER LLEL 32 ATTACH MeN AN 10 o 
GREEN PAPER THE fe wr te ANou MENT. TH VARIOUS COLORS $ OF PAPER STOCK CORRERPO' 


WITH THE COLOR 5 oe ate ee COMPANY 


FOLDERS, Dee Seria were FEEDERS, DEX ee eras tee INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING. MACHIN 


28 West 23RD STREET "New YORK CITY 2 














— 

By using the eleven miniature dummies pictured above when 
planning all large edition booklet, catalog, book and publication 
work to be folded on double sixteen machines, you can trace each 


step of the job from beginning to end and know what the result 
will be. 


The impositions, guide edges and folding instructions contained in 
this set of dummies give you a bird’s eye view of your finished job 
before it is started. You can be sure that work laid out and planned 
in accordance with the specifications given on these miniature 
folds can be handled with the least time, cost and trouble in any 


bindery equipped for large edition work. 





Plan your printing jobs from the binding end first, and know your 
binder’s equipment. These folds will help you to ee understand 
the importance of right binding specifications. 


If you are interested in large edition work, send for 
your set of Double-16 Dummies today—no charge 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cutters, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, 
Covering and Wire-Stitching Machines 
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DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


No Increase im Machine Units 





She MILLER 
Ideal nit 


HINK what 

it means to you 
printers who are operating your 
plants under obsolete hand-fed conditions, \ 
when by the simple, safe investment in 
MILLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
you at once realize dividends of from 50 to 100 
per cent increase in production, with no increase in 
machine units and the assurance of a saving of any- 
where from 25 to 50 per cent in operating costs! 





If you really have had your fill of disappointments, 
traceable to the unstable human element of hand- 
feeding, there is a way out. The answer is: 


MILLER FEEDERS 


Thousands are using them, why not you? Your 
request will bring full particulars, prices and terms~ 


explains how you can put MILLER FEEDERS 
on your payroll,and let them “pay as they earn.” 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


Branches: Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas 
Detroit - Los Angeles - Minneapolis 
New York - Philadelphia 
San Francisco 























GHESTQUAL yyy 


HALF TONE 
COLOR PRINTING 


ee 


“Miller Craftsman 
Unit 





DVERTISERS generally are becoming more and more exacting in 

their demands for “Quality Printing,” realizing that it is the 

attractive, well-printed sales message, neatly dressed in two or more 
colors, that “gets across” and brings results. 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS, alive to the trend of the times, and apprecia- 
tive of the money-making possibilities afforded, are wisely equipping their 


plants to supply this demand in the most efficient way - the MILLER 
CRAFTSMAN way. 


THESE “Craftsman-Wise” printers, hundreds of them, are making more 
money, per machine unit, than was ever before possible in the printing 
business. Not alone because the CRAFTSMAN enables them to deliver 

a high quality product, but also because of its high average production 
and low operating costs. 


DON’T TAKE our word, ask any MILLER CRAFTS- 
MAN USER. With the success of these men con- 
fronting you - with the printing world, almost as 
a single unit, interested, because of the 
wonderful record the MILLER CRAFTS- 
MAN is making, - don’t you think it time for 

‘4you to investigate too? 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive 
matter, examples of CRAFTSMAN 
work, prices and terms - learn how you 
can put a MILLER CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT on your payroll, and let it 
“earn it’s own payments.” 


ig 
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Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 
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“Men at fometimes are mafters 
of their fates. The fault is not 
in our ftars, but in our/elves, 
that we are underlingsse 





Shake/peare 
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Two of a (Different) Kind 


BY WILL H. MAYES 





T a convention of printers and 
country newspaper owners I 
sat at dinner with two small- 
town publishers and propounded 

| the usual question asked when 

kindred spirits meet at such 

gatherings, ‘“‘ How’s business? ” 

Knowing that my dinner com- 

panions were from neighboring 

SSS" towns of about the same size, I 
was surprised when one of them promptly replied, 

“* Never better,” while the other stated he had not been 
able to make a decent living since the beginning of 
the European war. The conversation was interrupted 
before I had time to learn the causes leading to these 

widely different opinions, but when soon afterward I 

had occasion to visit both of their towns I decided it 

was worth my while to try to find why the one held 
such a discouraged view of conditions while the other 
had such an abiding optimism. 

As it happened, I called first on Doldrum, the dis- 
mal one. His “ Newspaper and Job Office,” indicated 
by a sign so faded that it can hardly be read, is in a 
county-seat town of about fifteen hundred inhabitants 
and is in a dingy shack on a side street. The plank 
porch floor creaked under my weight and the door 
dragged so heavily that I could hardly push it open. 
I was greeted by the usual ink-smeared “ devil,” who 
smilingly invited me to have a “cheer,” and I also 
saw two young women distributing type, who merely 
gave me a side glance as they continued their monot- 
onous work. I asked the boy where I could find Dol- 
drum and he said he thought the boss had “ gone 
fishin’, or huntin’, or somethin’.” One of the young 
women, without looking from the type in her hand, 
said that Mr. Doldrum was at the court-house to see 
about getting the county printing. The boy volun- 
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teered to go for him, but I decided to look him up 
myself. I found him there revising his bid and low- 
ering it to meet the prices he feared would be made 
by a publisher in one of the other little towns in the 
county. As we left the court-house together, he re- 
marked: “It is a blasted shame to have to meet such 
rotten competition as I have, but I am going to have 
that printing if the cheapest bid will get it, if I have 
to do most of it for nothing. The county printing is 
a good filler, saves writing and typesetting, and holds 
subscribers to a paper.” It was with difficulty that I 
withheld my strong opinion as to his reasons for being 
so anxious for that printing, but I was there to learn 
and not to lecture. 

As we walked to his office I noticed he did not ex- 
change greetings with any one. Apparently he was too 
absorbed in that printing bid to recognize his friends, 
if in fact he has real friends among his people. His 
slouchy clothing, his ambling walk, his whole listless 
appearance indicated he was carrying a heavy burden 
of despondency. 

A hurried look through the office showed untidiness, 
disorder, lack of method and absence of system of any 
kind. Job and advertisement forms stood on the stones 
with half the letters “pulled.” An unwashed news- 
paper form was still on the press, left there from the 
run of the day before. The office floor was littered 
with paper spoiled by poor feeding and faulty press- 
work. The tympan of the one job press was dirty from 
much use without change and its ink disk was covered 
with dried ink. The whole place was in a sorry plight, 
and I was well prepared for the tale of wo I knew 
would be forthcoming. 

“The war certainly put the printing business to 
the bad,” he began. “ Back in 1916 I had things com- 
ing my way. I had a young fellow here who could set 
all the type, write most of the copy, and with the help 
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of a boy and a girl I could keep things fairly humming. 
Soon after war was declared the young fellow enlisted 
and then my troubles began. I had to rustle to keep 
help of any kind and I soon had to pay more for un- 
trained helpers than I had been paying for skilled ones. 
Paper then went sky high; wages were more than 
doubled; and everything that goes into making a paper 
or doing job printing soared clear out of sight. I tried 
to raise my subscription price, but found that it could 
not be done; my advertisers threatened to discontinue 
their patronage if I advanced their rates, and some 
quit anyway as a war economy measure. I could not 
advance the selling price of job printing in any pro- 
portion to increasing costs. What could a fellow do 
but submit? People do not have to take a newspaper; 
merchants can’t be forced to advertise; and printed 
stationery is not a necessity in a town like this.” 

It seemed about time to begin a lecture, so I tried 
to show him how by the use of tactful methods prices 
for subscription, advertising and job printing could 
be advanced to a profitable basis, but he insisted it 
could not be done —at least not in his town, that I 
did not know his people, and that they were the most 
persistent pessimists on earth. I looked over a copy 
of his paper and decided from its poor typography and 
worse news and editorial contents that perhaps he was 
right; evidently the community had received most of 
its hopelessness from him. He does not read printers’ 
journals — has “ no time for them,” he says — so there 
is no hope that he will ever profit from this article. 
Some day his business will come into the control of 
some bright young fellow who will prove that success 
does not depend on the community in which it is con- 
ducted so much as on having at its head a man with 
the aspiration and enthusiasm to keep things moving. 

Henry Blithe has a “ Printery ” some thirty miles 
from Doldrum’s town, in a village of a little more than 
a thousand people. It is twenty miles from the county 
court-house. He met me at the station with his auto- 
mobile, and explained: “I want to show you the town 
before we go to dinner. It is little, but it is some town 
and is just brimful of fine people. You must meet some 
of them. Ever been here before? Well, I will show 
you a place which for its size has some class to it.” 

It did not take long to see the place with its sub- 
stantial churches, its one school building, its little park, 
its neatly painted homes, its general appearance of pros- 
perity and contentment. It was no better than scores 
of other villages in prosperous communities, and really 
no better than Doldrum’s town, but it looked good to 
Blithe because he was interested in all its enterprises 
and in all its people. As we rode and he talked and 
pointed out the little town’s show places, he waved 
good-humoredly to the people we met or passed, and 
it could easily be seen that he was one of the “ leading 
citizens.” The ride ended at one of the neatest homes 
in the village, a well kept place overlooking the busi- 
ness section, where I met Blithe’s interesting family 
and enjoyed a real home-cooked country dinner. It 
was with much pride that the place was shown, with its 
garden, its orchard, its Jersey cow and its chickens. 
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His pride in his home was not one whit less than 
that taken in the well equipped “ Printery,” which I 
found housed in a good brick building right in the cen- 
ter of the business district. It is needless to describe 
this printing plant in detail, for it is all that a well 
fitted country printing office should be, with its type- 
setting machine, its modern press and up-to-date equip- 
ment. “TI own it all, plant, building and home,” stated 
Blithe proudly, “and all made and paid for here in 
this little town.” 

“ How did you do it? ” I asked. 

“Just by hiring competent help to attend to the 
petty details, charging rates high enough to pay a profit, 
showing confidence in myself, my business and my com- 
munity, and keeping a cheerful disposition all the time. 
All persons in this part of the county are my friends 
and I try to merit their friendship. The grown people 
all know me well enough to call me ‘Henry,’ and 
lately the children have begun to call me ‘ Uncle 
Henry,’ though I don’t like that so well. Of course, I 
don’t get all my business from this little town, but I 
have kept a sufficient force to enable me to get out 
and secure business from the neighboring towns, and 
this outside business is growing rapidly. Why, I must 
be doing at least half the job printing for the place 
from which you came today. I am building up a good, 
steady mail order business, too. There is nothing like 
cheerful hustling, unless it is living in a good place 
like this.” 

“How about prices? ” I next inquired. “ Have you 
had any trouble in advancing them? ” 

“ Some trouble, of course, but people are nearly all 
reasonable, and I have been able to show them that 
printing charges must keep step with costs, just as 
prices in other trades must depend on costs. After all, 
it isn’t so much the price that counts, if it is within 
reason; it is the way you go after the business and the 
class of work you do.” 

“ Just one more question,” I ventured. “‘ Why don’t 
you move to some city and build up a big business? 
You could easily do it.” 

The answer came so quickly it showed he had been 
considering such a move. “ Why should I? I have a 
good business here, and it is growing. I could not own 
a city business of the kind I would want for ten times 
the cost of my plant here. I know my business from 
top to bottom, and as a city business is conducted along 
different lines, I would have to learn all over again, 
and then might fail. I could never build up such friend- 
ships as I have here, and I value friends more than 
money. In a city I would be a little duck in a big 
puddle, while here I could snub even the banker or 
the minister if I cared to do so. I am healthy and 
happy here and am doing the things I want to do in 
the way I want to do them. Besides, if I should go to 
a city, when could I ever get a chance to go ‘possum 
hunting or sit down to a dinner such as we had today? 
Never, unless I should be fortunate enough to visit 
some country printer. I do think, though, that coun- 
try printers should read printers’ journals, visit the 
cities as often as possible to study city methods, attend 
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the trade conventions to exchange ideas, and try to 
keep right up with the times. And I have an idea that 
the city printers could learn a few things by getting out 
into the country offices now and then, for even a coun- 
try printer knows a few good things.” 


IME and again one observes in 
trade publications articles in 
which an advertising specialist 
or a buyer of printing dispar- 
ages the ability of the printer; 
classifies the craftsman as in- 
competent or so thick headed 
that he can not satisfactorily 
carry out in the composition of 
SS" the job the ideas the buyer may 
have in mind. The article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September, 1922, by Elmer Brandell, an advertising 
executive of Louisville, Kentucky, is typical of the line 
of attack and argument made by men who have direct 
contact with printers. Mr. Brandell manifests extreme 
disgust with the printing salesmen who call upon him, 
and complains that they are not printers in the first 
place—even though they were supposed to have 
worked at the case or in the pressroom — and likewise 
they are not salesmen because they don’t know type 
sizes, faces, paper, paper sizes, electrotypes, ink, or any 
other thing connected with “ the art preservative.” 

Perhaps it would serve a good purpose if Mr. Bran- 
dell and the large group of buyers of printing would 
pause and get the point of view of the craftsman who 
actually composes the job, and of the skilled pressman 
who puts the type, ink and paper together to produce 
the completed work. 

It happens quite generally that a buyer of printing 
specifies certain type, paper and ink, giving definite 
instructions for the execution of the job. Very often 
the job can be carried out to the letter, but it happens 
now and again that the man who makes out the speci- 
fications fails to realize that type is not made of rub- 
ber. Because he is not constantly working with type 
he may not be as familiar with type faces as the printer 
is. He may not realize, for instance, that when he 
specified Cheltenham for his letterhead he really meant 
to ask for Engravers Roman; or he may not have 
stopped to realize while mapping out a poster that he 
would get a typographical monstrosity if he insisted 
upon absolute adherence to instructions and his speci- 
fication called for Bookman, upper and lower, for the 
headline and with black Gothic capitals for the body 
type. 
an I specified that this job be set in Bookman. If 
you can’t turn out a better looking piece of work than 
that, you had better cancel the order! ” This came 
over the telephone from an advertising manager who 
had given minute and iron-bound instructions to fol- 
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BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 
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Which are you most like in your business, Doldrum 
or Blithe? If like Doldrum, what are you going to do 
about it? If you were Blithe, would you move to a city 
in search of broader opportunities, or would you con- 
tinue to be a “ big duck in a little puddle ”? 


low specifications on the composition. The foreman, 
who was a man of infinite patience and tact, politely 
apologized because the customer was not satisfied with 
the proof. He undoubtedly felt like the photographer 
who submitted a portrait proof to an ungainly matron 
who had been neglecting her figure, and who could not 
have been made to look attractive by an artist with the 
liveliest imagination. 

“ There must be a mistake somewhere, Mr. Smith,” 
cheerfully ventured the foreman. “I have the copy 
and instructions on the job right here before me, and 
the proof is in exact accordance with specifications. 
Perhaps you meant to have us set the job in Cloister 
or Caslon. We'll be glad to give you just what you 
want! ” 

Whereupon the buyer asked his printer to make up 
a neat, attractive, well balanced, harmonious job, using 
the same copy and general outline. The craftsman 
attacked the thing with enthusiasm. It was a challenge 
to the compositor who through years of experience and 
careful observation had acquired a real understanding 
of type faces, symmetrical spacing, effective contrasts, 
and neat, finished appearance in typography. The 
proof was O. K.’d and the job pleased the buyer — 
who happens to be a good judge of printing. This 
incident illustrates that a man who knows an attractive 
piece of printing when he sees it is not necessarily one , 
who can give specifications for the creation of the work. 
Wasn’t it Abe Martin who said that Lafe Bud never 
laid an egg in his life but that he was a good judge of 
omelets? 

It is interesting to note that as a result of the clash 
between this buyer and his printer the two contending 
elements have been brought together, so that now the 
quality, character and general tone of the printed mat- 
ter used by the concern in question have greatly im- 
proved, and a real entente cordiale has been established 
between buyer and printer. The copy now submitted 
to the printer is neat and clear, specifications are made 
but they are not so iron-bound that nothing whatever 
is left to the judgment and discretion of the craftsman. 
Good results followed naturally and inevitably. 

A true craftsman often secretly regrets that it seems. 
necessary for modern printing houses to employ solici- 
tors. Down in his heart he feels that the buyer ought 
to come with his work to the man who can most effi- 
ciently and economically execute it. He somehow be- 
lieves that it should be considered almost as unethical 
for a printer to engage solicitors as it would be for 
a doctor, lawyer, photographer or engineer to do so. 
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Split Infinitives 


BY F. HORACE TEALL 


N infinitive verb is a verb in its 
simplest form, denoting action 
in an unlimited manner and 
without person and number. As 
infinitives are most frequently 

| Preceded by the preposition to, 
many persons always exemplify 
such verbs by using the preposi- 
tion and the verb together, as 
==5 to do, to say, to sleep, and seem 
to think the two words are inseparable; and thus prob- 
ably originated the idea that the two must never be 
disturbed by introducing between them a modifier, 
usually an adverb, as in saying to wilfully do wrong, 
to deliberately say it, to sweetly sleep. Such expres- 
sions as these were early used with such frequency that 
the puristic pedants of whom no lack is anywhere felt 
soon pitched upon a name for it which was supposed 
to blast it forever as an ignorantism subject to severe 
condemnation. It was called the split infinitive, varied 
by some to cleft infinitive, and has retained such classi- 
fication, and the condemnation of it has remained in 
force among those of pedantic tendency, while the 
majority who are not so pedantic have continued split- 
ting infinitives and do so now fully as much as they 
ever did. 

I am writing this expressly to aver that the split 
infinitive is not so gross an error as it is called by many 
persons, although it certainly is better to avoid it in 
common use, and much more in accordance with best 
usage is the placing of almost any adverb either before 
the preposition or after the verb. The general assump- 
tion of error is itself a much worse error, as occasionally 
a distinctly different meaning is expressed by placing 
the adverb between the preposition and the verb. 

Rossiter Johnson, in “‘ The Alphabet of Rhetoric,” 
says: “ What is called the ‘split infinitive’ must be 
permitted sometimes in poetry, but it never should 
appear in prose. Splitting the infinitive is an 
error of the same nature as unnecessarily separating 
the auxiliary from the main verb, which is done per- 
sistently by many writers that are careful about their 
infinitives.” 

We are told in a book purporting to be authorized 
as a statement of the style of the Atlantic Monthly 
that “despite the arguments of those who claim that 
‘to’ is no part of the infinitive, and that there is, there- 
fore, no reason why other words should not be placed 
between ‘ to’ and the verb-form that accompanies it,” 
the split infinitive is “ taboo there, if for no other rea- 
son, because it is ‘an ugly thing,’ and because, while 
there may be degrees in its ugliness, it never becomes 
lovely.” As typical specimens of ugliness two quota- 
tions are given containing the phrases “ to practically 
help him” and “ to needlessly take a feathered life.” 


There is no reason given why these are considered ugly. 
May this be because the At/antic’s editors could not 
give a reason? It is said that “The King’s English,” 
by H. W. and F. G. Fowler, speaks of “ the curious 
superstition that the splitting or not splitting makes 
the difference between a good and a bad writer,” and 
that this superstition “still abides in the Atlantic 
office.” 

Dr. J. C. Fernald, in “ Connectives of English 
Speech,” says: “ That the ‘to’ of the infinitive con- 
struction is not ‘a part of the verb’ appears from the 
fact that the idea of the infinitive can be, and in numer- 
ous cases is, expressed without it.” He means in such 
expressions as “I may go,” “Hear him speak,” in 
which use go and speak are called the pure infinitive. 
He says: “A usage which is often severely criticized 
is that of the split or cleft infinitive; as, to suddenly 
fall. Abstractly there seems no more objection to the 
split infinitive than to the split indicative. We say, 
‘The value will greatly increase,’ and it seems every 
way as rational to say, ‘ The value is sure to greatly 
increase.’ The latter is a very popular idiom, and often 
very forcible, though not commonly found in our best 
literature. If this usage meets a general popular de- 
mand, as now appears probable, it will ultimately win 
acceptance, but it can not at present be classed as an 
approved idiom.” I must acknowledge that this is 
much more convincing to me than the mere assertion 
of fidelity to a superstition, with nothing to support it 
more than the bare assertion that the expression ob- 
jected to is “an ugly thing”! Something more is 
needed than the fact that even many masters of lan- 
guage persist in upholding a curious superstition to 
prove that a form of phraseology is an ugly thing. 
Something much more sensible is indicated in the fol- 
lowing quotation. 

Brander Matthews said in an article in the New 
York Times that the Society for Pure English had 
announced intention to oppose “ the tyranny of school- 
masters and grammarians, both in their pedantic con- 
servatism and in their ignorant enforcing of newfangled 
rules, based not on principle, but merely on what has 
come to be considered as ‘ correct’ usage.” Professor 
Matthews then said: ‘‘ These are strong words, but 
they are none too strong, as all students of the history 
of English will acknowledge. Many of the makers of 
text books and many of the teachers of grammar are 
ignorant, pedantic, and tyrannical. It is high time that 
men who love the language, who can use it deftly and 
forcibly, and who are acquainted with the principles 
and the processes of its growth, should raise the stand- 
ard of independence. The task before us is to ‘ educate 
our masters ’— more particularly to educate our school- 
masters.” He mentioned two manifestations of pedan- 
tic ignorance, one of them being “ the persistent protest 
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against the ‘split infinitive, e. g., ‘to clearly see.’ 
There is no sound reason why a writer should not split 
all his infinitives if he so choose, and scores of the best 
writers have done it on occasion.” 

The split infinitive has outlived the strongest con- 
demnation, and is not likely to suddenly succumb. Of 
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course those who object to its use have a perfect right 
to do so, but every one who wishes to have its avoid- 
ance enforced should see that copy is right and in 
accordance with his ideas when it is sent to the printer, 
so that nothing objectionable to him appears. Making 
copy right is the surest way to get right printing. 


Editing a House-Organ 


BY C. T. FISH 


HEN the printer has decided to 
publish a house-organ he will 
find his greatest difficulty is in 
the editing of it. Any printer 
whose business is large enough 
to warrant this form of public- 
ity should have little difficulty 
in printing a house-organ that 
is creditable enough from the 

==S physical standpoint, but few 
me or ability to keep its pages 
filled month after month with interesting and pertinent 
material. Every house-organ must compete with many 
others as well as with the vast quantities of booklets, 
brochures and broadsides which reach the desk of the 
buyer of printing, and its contents must therefore have 
real interest and merit to secure a reading. It must 
give the reader real value in return for the time he 
spends in reading it. 
The use of the term “ house-organ ” when applied 


indiscriminately to private publications is open to 


objection. The Three Circles, published by Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, of Detroit, claims with some justice that 
the name house-organ should be applied only to the 
periodical that “ pipes solely on the merits of the pub- 
lisher and the wonders of his product or service.” The 
editor of this excellent publication rightly objects to 
having his magazine tagged with the same label as one 
whose appeal is purely for business. We agree with 
him that “ house publication,” “ house magazine” or 
“ private magazine ” is preferable in describing a pub- 
lication which renders real service to its readers. But 
house-organ is too convenient a blanket term for all 
private periodicals to be discarded. It will probably 
stick because it is shorter and easier to say and write 
than any of the proposed substitutes. 

The value of a house-organ depends primarily on 
its editorial contents, although its physical appearance 
is scarcely less important. While good printing will 
often put across an otherwise indifferent house-organ, 
the printer can find less expensive ways of displaying 
his ability to produce a beautiful piece of printed mat- 
ter. A house-organ is not a “ piker’s ” proposition. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of a house- 
organ, the success of which has been due almost entirely 
to the merit of its editorial pages, is Faith, the house- 
organ of the Printcraft Press, of New York city. This 
is not intended to belittle the physical appearance of 
that excellent publication. True, there has been no 


obvious attempt at fine printing in its production, but 
its clean, readable pages are a treat to those who appre- 
ciate good printing. In spite of its unpretentious ap- 
pearance it has an indefinable air of quality which will 
prevent its going to the waste basket unread. Many a 
business man whose daily mail rivals that of a motion 
picture star finds time to read and enjoy it. There are 
other house-organs of equal merit, but Faith is perhaps 
the most prominent example of one whose reputation 
has been built on its editorial pages. 

Who shall edit the house-organ? Shall it be a mem- 
ber of the staff, assisted with contributions from other 
members, or a free-lance writer? Or shall a syndicated 
house-organ be employed? Successful house-organs 
have been produced by all three ways. If the members 
of the firm’s staff can do it, so much the better; the 
publication will be more likely to reflect the personality 
of the house, and if it can be done creditably by home 
talent it is a big asset, particularly if the firm specializes 
in complete direct-advertising service. But it is never 
safe to leave the editing of a house-organ to one man. 
Even the most facile writer is apt to grow stale on the 
job if he does not have the assistance and codperation 
of his associates. 

Publishing a house-organ must not be regarded as a 
spare-time job. A regular mailing date is as important 
for a house-organ as for a magazine with paid circula- 
tion. A member of the staff is apt to sidetrack the 
house-organ for work seemingly more important or 
else compile it at the last minute with the aid of the 
shears and paste pot. The free-lance writer whose meal 
ticket depends on the job can usually be depended on 
to furnish the copy on time. 

What shall be the editorial policy of the magazine? 
Robert E. Ramsay in his authoritative book, “ Effec- 
tive House-Organs,” lists the following types of house- 
organs from the standpoint of editorial policy: Strictly 
business, Service, Non-business, Humorous. Most 
house-organs combine two or more of these classifica- 
tions. The strictly business type is fortunately rare, 
for shop talk alone is rather tiresome. The non-business 
type is of doubtful sales and educational value. The 
three chief reasons for publishing a house-organ are 
sales, good will and education. Perhaps these three 
motives should be named in the opposite order. Of 
course sales are the great desideratum of business, but 
sales will come through education and the consequent 
good will, and the greatest mistake in the editorial plan 
of a house-organ is to make a frantic attempt to sell the 
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house. Business through service should be the domi- 
nant policy of a house publication. 

As for humor, a little goes a long way. The writer 
has before him one example of a humorous house-organ. 
It contains several pages of humorous squibs, all set in 
Cheltenham Bold. It is snappy, readable stuff, but 
after reading it carefully, including three full-page ad- 
vertisements of the firm, the writer is vaguely conscious 
of the fact that the house offers a complete printing 
and direct advertising service, but he is not particularly 
impressed with the firm’s ability in either line. The 
motto which appears under the masthead, “‘ What Fools 
We Printers Be,” is a delightful bit of unconscious 
humor. Lack of dignity is one of the conspicuous 
faults of the strictly humorous house-organ. The maga- 
zine should inspire respect for the house publishing it. 
A gentleman is never overly familiar, and his manner 
never invites undue familiarity. But dignity can be 
overdone, and when carried to extremes it is as repell- 
ing as too great familiarity. Between the two extremes 
there is, of course, the happy medium of human interest 
and friendliness. 

It should hardly be necessary to state that edito- 
rials and advertising should be kept strictly separate, 
yet too many house-organs fail to distinguish between 
the two. If the reader is attracted by an interesting 
title into reading a mere advertisement he is apt to feel 
that he has been fooled, and his future interest in the 
house-organ will be considerably less. Such stuff re- 
sembles the type of advertising in which a snappy title 
lures the incautious reader into an advertisement for 


somebody’s painless corn remover, which has been dis- 
guised as news. Equally irritating is a “ whip ” at the 
end of every article. If the story points out the value 
of quality printing it is annoying to be reminded at the 
close, “ That’s the kind of printing the Smudge Print- 
ing Company does. Trust your work to them and you 


won’t be disappointed.” If the house-organ itself 
doesn’t convey that impression no amount of this kind 
of bunk will do it. Advertising should be kept entirely 
separate and frankly labeled, not insinuated with the 
reading matter. 

The importance of the advertising must not be 
underestimated, however. The reader should not be 
left to guess who is publishing the house-organ, and 
why. The product and services of the house should 
receive all possible prominence, but there must be 
enough entertaining and educational reading matter on 
which to hang the advertising. Otherwise the house- 
organ will be considered a bore, and a printed bore is 
the easiest thing in the world to get rid of. 

Generally speaking, the editorial contents should be 
about sixty per cent general interest and forty per cent 
shop talk, advertising, display and otherwise, being 
included in the latter category. Educational articles 
are of special value and the buyer of printing is always 
anxious to learn more about printing as it affects his 
own business. He will be sure to read any article that 
tells him how to make his printing more effective, at a 
lower cost, if possible. He will readily absorb any 
hints on how to use typography, colors and engravings 
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in order to give his printed matter greater selling power. 
If a house-organ gives him information of this nature it 
will always be sure of a welcome. 

Fiction, as a rule, is out of place in a house-organ. 
Except where an effective story is used to illustrate a 
point, the sales and service value of fiction is practically 
nil. For one nickel the reader can obtain every week 
many pages of much better fiction than the average 
house-organ editor can ever hope to write. But the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Roast is not in a posi- 
tion to give our readers helpful hints on printing and 
direct advertising, so the competition narrows down to 
our competitors in the field of printers’ house-organs. 

The house-organ editor knows, or is supposed to 
know, more about the house than any one else and is 
better able to tell how it can help present and prospec- 
tive clients. The educational features of the magazine 
are important in creating good will and eventually sales, 
though their aim is apparently disinterested service. 
The advertising pages and the enclosed reply card 
should crystallize the good will into inquiries which 
furnish leads for the salesman. 

Perhaps the greatest thing in editing a house-organ 
is to get the reader’s viewpoint, to understand his prob- 
lems and interests. When the editor gets this idea in 
his head he will have less difficulty in making the house- 
organ human and interesting. There is nearly always 
too strong a tendency to accent the first person and 
ignore the second. The reader is not particularly in- 
terested in us, our wonderful plant and our unexcelled 
organization, except as we can be of use to him. It is 
all right to talk about ourselves and to show pictures 
of the plant and the staff. Naturally the reader likes 
to be introduced to the men he may deal with, but he 
is likely to be disgusted with the flattery that some 
servile copy writer has written to please the boss. All 
the talking about ourselves should be done with the 
utmost caution and the least possible noise. A pom- 
pous person and a pompous house-organ are equally 
obnoxious. We all know and avoid whenever possible 
the fellow who likes to talk about himself. Thanks to 
Uncle Sam’s splendid service the printed representative 
can often gain admission where one beneath a derby 
fails, but the printed salesman which proves tiresome 
promptly gets the bum’s rush to the waste basket. 

Argumentative subjects should be barred from 
house-organ copy. Religion, politics and labor are 
loaded, especially the latter. A strong open-shop edi- 
torial will alienate the good will of those to whom the 
union label is like the sterling mark on silver, and a 
pro-union article will get under the skin of the employer 
to whom unions are anathema. A general magazine 
may thrive on the opposition it stirs up, but a private 
publication, the purpose of which is to create good will 
and sales, should avoid antagonizing its readers. 

Briefly summed up, the essentials of house-organ 
editing are: Make it interesting, make it pertinent, 
make it helpful. We almost forgot, make it brief. Say 
what you have to say, then stop. As Paragrafs aptly 
expresses it, “ Writing to fill space is writing to fill 
waste baskets.” 
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Copartnership in a Typesetting Machine 


BY EDWARD A. SEAGERS 


F a canvass of the platen-press 

printers of America were under- 

taken in order to discover the 

greatest handicap under which 

the little print shop is doing 

|| business today, I believe that 

nine out of ten would concede 

that it lies in the little fellow’s 

inability to take complete ad- 

==) vantage of modern mechanical 

typesetting conditions. This inability is chronic with 

all small shops. The reason is, of course, that the num- 

ber of potential machine-set jobs in a shop doing aver- 

age platen-press work only is not sufficiently great to 

warrant the purchase of a typesetting machine. Yet the 

little shop, if it is to prosper, must make as propor- 

tionate use of machine composition as its bigger and 

wealthier competitors who operate well equipped me- 

chanical composing rooms. The question is, what can 
be done? 

In view of this situation, a plan of copartnership in 
a typesetting machine which has been drawn up by 
three platen-press printers in an eastern city of 100,000 
population will be of interest to every other job printer 
working under a similar handicap. 

These three printers realized that they were work- 
ing under difficulties so long as their machine composi- 
tion had to be sent to an outside shop where their work 
might be unavoidably delayed at a critical time. More- 
over, they were denied the benefit of the numerous 
“pickups ” which accompany the possession of a type- 
setting machine, so they determined to act together. 
One of them had suggested an idea which he thought 
would lead to a solution of their difficulty. It was sim- 
ply this: Since they could not own typesetting ma- 
chines individually, why not own one collectively? 

When first put forward the scheme seemed to be 
merely a simple problem in partnership, but as soon as 
each man began to visualize in his mind the actual 
working of the proposition he then saw the peculiar 
difficulties of a mutually owned composing room. But 
as the scheme had possibilities and the basic idea 
seemed too good to drop, the men agreed to approach 
the problem from individual angles, hold conferences 
at which both suggestion and criticism would be freely 
handed out and discussed, and finally they evolved a 
practical outline of procedure. Boiled down to essen- 
tials, their conclusions offer some original points which 
may be of value to other printers. 

The first unanimous decision reached was to the 
effect that while the machine was to be located as con- 
veniently as possible, yet it must be housed in a build- 
ing distinct from any one of the shops interested. To 
place it in the same building occupied by one of them 
would, it was thought, tend to engender a suspicion 
of favoritism. 


The question of management, because of its vital 
bearing on the success of the enterprise, next provoked 
the keenest discussion. It was finally agreed that the 
machine should be under the control of a chief operator, 
who should also be manager of the plant, clothed with 
the authority of a dictator so far as the actual running 
of the outfit was concerned, since it was foreseen that 
only by isolating the plant and giving him complete 
freedom of action could the best results in management 
be expected. 

The plant must stand on its own legs, and the man- 
ager treats each of his employers as though he were 
handling the trade of three separate customers. As 
each job is received it is stamped with the hour and 
minute of its arrival and takes its turn accordingly. 
Any complaint about precedence can therefore be set- 
tled instantly by showing the time stamped thereon. 
Yet even here a certain amount of elasticity must be 
exercised. Should one partner bring in a job which, 
because of its character, must be rushed, the matter is 
left to the good judgment of the operator since his first 
consideration toward his employers is service. Besides, 
the other partners may be in the same situation later 
on. In addition to his salary as managing operator, and 
as an incentive to maximum production and the display 
of sound business tactics, the operator receives as a 
bonus an equal share of the profits. 

Another necessary feature in the policy of isolating 
the plant and its management is the decision that no 
one of the partners is to be admitted to the inner work- 
room when jobs are being set. Each man must trans- 
act his business, give his instructions and receive the 
completed composition in an outer office. Conse- 
quently, not only will each partner be ignorant of what 
work is being done for the others, but interference in 
the guise of one of the owners dropping in occasionally 
“ just to see how things are running ” will be prevented. 
Yet in order to safeguard the interests of all, at the end 
of each month, at a stated meeting, every opportunity 
will be given for the ventilation of complaints, consid- 
eration of suggestions and for discussion. In addition 
to this, at the end of each quarter, at which time profits 
are to be divided, the operator renders an account of his 
stewardship, when he, so to speak, surrenders his 
authority and places his case in the hands of his em- 
ployers, and should two of his employers vote dissat- 
isfaction with his management he must show cause why 
he may not be dismissed. 

An interesting angle in the policy of the manager’s 
having absolute control is that the owners are thereby 
taking advantage of the often overlooked fact that the 
workman on a machine often knows a good many unsus- 
pected defects about his machine, as well as the system 
under which it is run, and if he is made responsible he 
will soon remedy the defects. In other words, it pays to 
make him boss. 
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A ticklish point arose in the question of how to 
overcome the obvious fact that all the parties to the 
compact would not be likely to make equal use of the 
machine’s output. While it was necessary for each 
partner to contribute an equal amount to the initial 
cost, it was thought unlikely that every one would get, 
or be in a position to demand, an equal share of service. 
It was recognized that at certain times one of the part- 
ners might have a heavy run on machine composition 
while the demands of the others might be light at that 
particular time, depending on the character of work 
going through each shop. Therefore, it was agreed, 
some plan should be devised whereby the partner get- 
ting the big end of the output should pay in proportion. 
To meet this condition a standard price, based on the 
hour cost, is charged against every job. In the event 
of one partner making greater use of the machine than 
the others no unfairness will result, since he will pay his 
way, job by job, while the others will share equally in 
the earnings of the plant at the quarterly distribution. 
Moreover, this arrangement will make it possible for 
the manager of the plant to take in outside work should 
it appear to advantage to do so, as there will be a con- 
stant incentive to undertake all the work the machine 
can turn out, once the demands of the owners have 
been satisfied. 

All galleys, trays, metal, etc.,are to remain the prop- 
erty of this central composing room, and are returnable 
within a reasonable time, only the cost of composition 
being charged against each job. In the event of one of 
the partners desiring to keep a job standing indefinitely 
he must notify the manager to that effect, when the 
metal also will be charged against him, subject to being 
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sold back to the plant at regular rates. The same rule 
will, of course, apply to cast sorts, rules, borders, or any 
other material retained by the printer. This arrange- 
ment has a double advantage in that whatever metal is 
thus withdrawn from circulation it will be paid for at 
once, and at the same time each of the owners will have 
an opportunity of benefiting from “pickups” and 
standing jobs without robbing the central plant. 

A sound feature is the common-sense decision that 
this auxiliary workroom is not to concern itself with 
any operation other than the regular duties of a com- 
posing room. It is not, for instance, to be asked to edit 
copy or to read proof. Each print shop associated will 
be responsible for the preparation and delivery of its 
own copy, correct reading and marking of proofs, and 
the handling of corrected type. So far as the manager 
of the composing room is to be held responsible, a job 
will be considered finished as soon as the corrected type 
is packed for shipment. 

A touch of individuality is introduced into the pro- 
ject through the provision that any of the copartners 
may deliver to this central plant a limited number of 
matrices for his exclusive use, with the understanding, 
of course, that whatever time is consumed in making 
changes on the machine is to be charged against his 
account. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind that the 
real question at issue is not a matter of reducing the 
cost of composition. That angle of their venture was 
not discussed. The advantages sought are: Accessi- 
bility, an opportunity for “pickups,” and “ home” 
service; and these advantages they expect to gain 
through mutual ownership. 
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ONEY never made a man happy yet, nor 

will it. There is nothing in its nature 

to produce happiness. The more a man has 
the more he wants. Instead of its filling a 
vacuum, it makes one. If it satisfies one want, 
it doubles and trebles that want another way. 
That was a true proverb of the wise man, 
rely upon it: “Better is little with the fear 
of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble 

therewith.” — Frankiin. 
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Durinc the past month or so we received a notice of 
an invention exposition to be held in New York in Febru- 
ary. Some emphasis was placed upon special days in 
honor of great inventors, several names being mentioned, 
such as Marconi, Steinmetz, Edison, Bell, and Westing- 
house. Not one word do we find in the way of mention of 
any of the great inventors who have made possible ‘the 
present methods of printing. We do not wish for a mo- 
ment to detract from the glory and honor that have been 
or will be accorded the inventors of the radio, the tele- 
phone and other wonders of the time. It is inconceivable, 
though, that the inventive geniuses who have wrought so 
well in bringing to the world the art by which information 
and educational matter may be spread broadcast to the 
masses in printed form so rapidly should be overlooked in 
an exposition that is supposed to be international in scope 
and to cover all fields of inventive effort. 





How many heads of printing plants take sufficient per- 
sonal interest in the advancement of their employees to 
inquire into what they are doing in the way of improv- 
ing themselves by reading good literature concerning the 
different phases of the trade? Recently there came to the 
desk of the editor a letter from R. T. Patten, manager of 
the Independent-Reporter Company, Skowhegan, Maine, 
with which was enclosed a copy of a questionnaire that 
was circulated through the office and plant. The purpose 
of the questionnaire is best shown by giving the questions 
contained therein: “ Are you a subscriber for any publi- 
cation tending to increase your knowledge of any part of 
the printing or publishing business? If so, state what. 
Are you the owner of any books tending to increase your 
knowledge of the printing or publishing business? If so, 
give titles. Do you desire to study or read any book or 
publication not now available through this office or the 
Skowhegan Public Library? If so, give title, and they 
will be provided. How much time do you devote weekly 
outside of business hours to thought, research or study 
tending to increase your knowledge of the printing and 
publishing business? How can we aid and encourage you 
in this respect? Give titles of books you have already 
read on the printing and publishing trade (either fact or 
fiction) and titles of printing trade publication articles you 
remember with most interest. What part of the printing 
and publishing business interests you most, and what are 
your plans and ambitions as regards thereto? We do not 
advise you to become ‘a one job man,’ yet it undoubtedly 
pays to specialize as to some department. Write below or 
on the reverse side any remarks for which room is not 
provided above.” Would that there were many others 
taking a similar interest in the advancement of those em- 
ployed in their plants, and willing to give the necessary 
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time to find out what their employees are doing toward 
self-improvement, then prepare to help by selecting the 
proper kind of reading matter. Such a demonstration of 
keen interest in the welfare of employees can not help but 
have a beneficial and lasting effect. 





Ir was extremely interesting, and gratifying, in going 
through some of our exchanges this past month to find two 
journals from rather widely separated sources — one pub- 
lished in London, England, the other in Chicago, Illinois 
— which contained articles in the nature of appeals for 
more attention to the finer points of typography in ma- 
chine composition. This is not the first time the subject 
has been presented to the trade, but nevertheless it is still 
a live topic and it can not be denied that there is room 
for improvement. Of course, exceptions can always be 
found, and we find much machine composition that will 
pass the acid test of criticism; but in the majority of work 
produced on the machines the principal thought is, and 
always has been, speed, and quality has necessarily been 
sacrificed for the demon speed. Keeping down the cost 
has also been a factor. The difference between real high- 
grade work and that which is mediocre is simply a matter 
of a little extra attention to some of the finer details, sup- 
ported, of course, by a knowledge of what constitutes good 
composition or typography. The operator who thinks 
enough of his work to give a little study to the underlying 
principles of good printing soon finds that the small 
amount of extra attention given to the finer points does 
not materially decrease his speed but does greatly enhance 
the quality of the finished product. The best of operators, 
however, are working under an extremely heavy handicap 
when they are forced to make speed the prime considera- 
tion in order to meet the demands of so-called keen com- 
petition, when they are pushed to the limit for quantity 
production and are not given the time necessary to keep 
their machines in good running condition, and when the 
proper attention is not given to keeping the metal toned 
up to the required standard for good results. A high 
degree of quality is possible in machine composition — 
that fact is being demonstrated constantly;. but to secure 
it the conditions surrounding those in charge of the ma- 
chines must be conducive to good workmanship. 





The Bidding Evil an Economic Loss 


An officer of one of the large printing houses of the 
country wrote the editor of this journal recently, calling 
attention to a card which was being used by a buyer of 
printing for rejecting quotations that were made on his 
work. Regular government postal cards were used, and 
following the name of the company at the top of the card 
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these words appeared: “Re: Your quotation of ———. 
We are in receipt of your quotation mentioned above, for 
which we thank you. We regret, however, to have to 
advise that we found it to our advantage to place the order 
elsewhere. We appreciate your prompt quotation and 
shall be glad to have you quote on our future require- 
ments. Purchasing Department, by — 

The card tells its own story. This buyer at least 
showed sufficient courtesy to advise the printers who had 
submitted quotations that the work had been placed, 
instead of doing as many are accustomed to do, wait until 
the salesmen call to find out what their chances are of 
securing the order. 

As our correspondent wrote, obviously this customer 
is getting so many quotations on each piece of printed 
matter that he feels it necessary to adopt some quick and 
easy method of notifying those who lost out in the bidding, 
rather than take the trouble to write letters. As the card 
is arranged, all that is necessary is for the purchasing 
agent to fill in the date of the card, the date of the print- 
er’s bid, his initials, and address it. It is a deplorable 
condition when the buyer of printing receives so many 
estimates on each job that it requires machinery such as 
this to handle them. 

Of course it can be argued that, as arranged, the card 
can be used for rejecting quotations on many other items 
bought through the purchasing department, and therefore 
is a time saver for the purchasing agent. The principle 
is the same, nevertheless. The habit of seeking quotations 
from a large number of printers has been followed by 
many purchasing agents, simply because they know that 
if aware of the fact that others are figuring on the same 
piece of work printers will make an extra strong effort 
to get the job and will pare their figures down to the 
bone, hoping to cut under some competitor. 

It is difficult to tell whether the economic loss caused 
by this practice can be measured. The cost to printers 
of figuring estimates on jobs which never enter their plants 
is a quite sizable item in the overhead of doing business 
throughout the year. The waste of time of salesmen call- 
ing on these buyers is an enormous addition to the expense 
of doing business. The expense thus caused must be 
absorbed somewhere, and the only way it can be absorbed 
is to distribute it over the jobs which do enter the plant, 
and thus the cost of those jobs is increased needlessly. 
In this way it is of course passed on to customers, which 
hardly seems fair to them. 

Evidently this practice is not confined to the printing 
field. Financial houses are invited to enter bids for han- 
dling bond issues. Contractors are invited to submit fig- 
ures for erecting buildings and other construction work. 
And so it goes, throughout practically all lines of business. 
Printing, however, seems to be particularly subject to the 
evils of the practice, and what is the result? In addition 
to the extremely heavy cost which we have already men- 
tioned, the work is all too frequently cheapened through 
the sacrifice of quality in order to get the job done at the 
price quoted; the printer is forced to cut his profit below 
what is fair and legitimate, to say nothing of essential, 
if he gets any profit at all; other customers must be forced 
to bear a share of an expense that really has no connection 
whatever with their work, and time is consumed in mak- 
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ing estimates on jobs that are lost, when that time could 
be put to some other and more constructive purpose. 

The entire practice can not be too strongly condemned 
from every standpoint. It is an economic waste that 
should be eliminated from the cost of doing business. We 
are strongly of the opinion that it could be eliminated 
if printers were to take united action against it, show 
their customers the fallacy of the practice, and refuse to 
waste their time in preparing estimates to be submitted in 
competition with others merely for the purpose of enabling 
the buyer to take advantage of the situation and play one 
printer against another. 


Make Your Advertising Deliver a Service 

“Advertising matter must deliver a real service to the 
recipient.” Thus said Bradley Tyrrell, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Bradley Knitting Company, of Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, in opening his address at the first session 
of the three-day conference on direct-mail advertising held 
by the Direct Mail Section of the Advertising Council of 
Chicago. 

Here is a point which it would be well for many print- 
ers to consider when preparing literature advertising their 
own businesses. All too frequently we find printers stress- 
ing the facilities they have for producing printed matter, 
playing up their equipment and their ability to do good 
work. How far this goes toward impressing the recipient 
is problematical. Better by far to let the character of 
the advertising matter show the printers’ ability and to 
make the message contain something that will be of real 
service to those to whom it is sent. 

We have before us an excellent example of service 
rendered through a printer’s advertising —a pamphlet 
issued by George F. McKiernan & Co., of Chicago — 
which emphasizes the point made by Mr. Tyrrell. This 
pamphlet was made to fit a No. 10 envelope. The cover 
bears an illustration of a bunch of keys, with just the 
two words, “ Master Keys,” nothing else. As we turn 
over the cover we find a heading, “‘ Maximum Sales,” then 
we read a short but strong account of how, by keeping 
a careful watch over the mailing list, more effective results 
can be secured from direct advertising. It does not stop 
here. As we continue to turn the pages we find some sta- 
tistics showing how addresses are constantly changing, 
then some splendid suggestions for maintaining a mailing 
list so that accuracy will be assured, not only in the 
addresses but also in the names. Then we find hints on 
compiling lists, sources from which names may be secured, 
together with a few pertinent points on how to check up 
for accuracy. All this matter is brief, but of value to the 
recipient. In other words, it renders a specific service. 
The only matter pertaining to the work of the company 
appears in a specimen of a recent piece of work produced, 
which is used as an insert, and a few paragraphs on the 
last page emphasizing the service the company offers. 

For the printer who will really study the possibilities 
in his advertising literature, there is such a great fund of 
matter of an informative character that he should not want 
for material which will really be of service to his cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. Make the advertising 
deliver a real service that is of value to the recipient and 
results will be sure to follow. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Anent Mr. Earhart’s Article on “The Word ‘Value’ as 
Applied to Color’’ 


Epitor’s Note.—We have received several letters from 
prominent artists, in addition to the one from Birge Harrison 
which was reproduced in our issue for December, all comment- 
ing upon Mr. Earhart’s article on this subject, which appeared 
in our issue for August. In view of the wide interest these 
comments may have among students of color, we reproduce 
them herewith: 

To the Editor: New York City. 

I have read the article entitled ““The Word ‘ Value’ as 
Applied to Color,” several times with much interest, and think 
Mr. Earhart has added a real service to a clearer understanding 
of the too vague meaning in which the words “tone” and 
“value” are used. I think all his deductions are very just, 
and a layman’s understanding of that matter I feel would be 
much clarified. FREDERICK BALLARD WILLIAMS. 


To the Editor: CENTER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


I have received a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER containing 
the article by Mr. Earhart on the use of the word “ value.” 
I agree with what he writes and am surprised that the subject 
has not been better understood. A good article in every way. 


E. W. REDFIELD. 


To Mr. J. F. Earhart: RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I thank you for your very complete and explicit definition 
of the term “ value.” I quite agree with the further definition 
you have given it in regard to intensity of color. It is a word 
much misused, and your article in THE INLAND PRINTER should 
contribute to a better comprehension of it. 

CHARLES Morris YOUNG. 


To Mr. J. F. Earhart: East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


I entirely agree with your definition and use of the word 
“value” as applied to painting. In my teaching I always 
make such a distinction. Hucu H. BRECKENRIDGE. 


To the Editor: New York City. 

I have read Mr. Earhart’s article and find it just. Any 
artist who has had proper training in the science of pictorial 
art knows that color, as well as black and white, has its value 
and that each preceding plane of distance is marked by a 
corresponding change in color, until at last all local color is 
swallowed up in atmosphere. 


Much of the so-called art of today ignores entirely this 
great law, with the result that all things seem out of value and 
topsyturvy, to the bewilderment of the layman. Mr. Ear- 
hart’s article has a basis which may well be used for more 
careful analysis, and he has started something which is not 
any too well known by even many of the artists. Oftentimes 


the thing which differentiates the very fine work in pictorial 
art is embodied in this subject. The great painters have a 
perfect understanding of all the values which enter into a given 
work, and when tone values and color values are both just, 
harmony ensues. 

I want to express my appreciation of the fine work shown 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, and thank you for the copy sent me. 
D. W. Tryon. 


To the Editor: Kansas City, Missovrt. 


This refers to an article by J. F. Earhart, on page 678 of 
the August number of your wonderful magazine. 

The article was quite interesting, but I believe Mr. Earhart 
is wrong in his criticism of the definition given by the Century 
Dictionary of the word “value” as applied to color. This 
character of a color, which Mr. Earhart says is not covered in 
the Century definition, is fully covered by the word “ chroma,” 
and I believe that it would weaken the technic of color-art 
to make such a broad meaning of the word “ value,” which 
would always, after that, have to be qualified by stating 
whether this were referring to the tone value or to the color 
value, as he suggests. In other words, keeping the definition 
as it is, value refers to the relative quality of lightness or dark- 
ness, light and shade, while “ chroma” refers to the intensity 
of the color itself. STREETER BLAIR. 


Mr. Updike Replies to Mr. Bullen 


The criticism of Chapter XXIII of D. B. Updike’s fine 
work on “ Printing Types, Their History, Forms and Uses,” 
which appeared in the review by Henry L. Bullen in the 
November issue, was answered in a letter to the critic, which, 
with Mr. Updike’s consent, is now submitted to our readers. 
A study of the respective views of the author and the critic 
will be found both instructive and interesting. 


Dear Mr. Bullen: Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


I have just received THE INLAND PRINTER with its review 
of “ Printing Types,” and I want to thank you for all the good 
things you have found to say about it. I hope very much that 
it may fulfil the purposes which you foresee for it. Many 
things in the review pleased me greatly; perhaps what you 
said of the format of the volumes and their execution pleased 
me most of all. The placing of the illustrations, for which 
there could be no rule, owing to their variation in size, was 
particularly difficult, and I am glad you think we met with 
some measure of success. Some of them could still be bet- 
tered, but they offered a difficult problem. 

You said Chapter XXIII seemed open to criticism, and I 
take it that somehow there seems to your mind no provision 
for the travaux de ville, or, to say it more at length, the mani- 
fold forms of work which the life of great cities and modern 
civilization not merely demands but requires. Now, the phrase 
I used must be given complete, if it is to represent my thought: 
“Only about seven series for bookwork and a score of varieties 
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in all.” Deduct seven from twenty and we have thirteen; 
and these thirteen — in addition to the bookwork types, which 
can often be utilized —are intended to supply material for 
precisely the kind of work for which you give the impression 
that I not alone make no provision, but actually ignore. Is a 
trolley transfer any more valid because printed in a freak 
face of letter? Need a handbill be hideous in typography 
because it must be striking? Must posters be preposterous 
typographically to attract attention and hold it? Not a bit of 
it. To ignore the so-called commercial printing is not meeting 
the problem. I have not dodged it, but have endeavored to 
show that the best printing of all kinds can only be done with 
the best types. The man in the street is less educated than 
we could wish; but he is by no means a fool, typographically. 
Give him the best thing and he will like it, though he may not 
know the reason why. One cause of the bad printing of much 
minor but necessary work is just this theory that you advance. 
At this Press, where one would suppose that we breathe only 
“ the calm air of delightful studies,” I lay out, print and supply 
to what you style “ mere shopkeepers ” letterheads, calendars, 
programs, tickets, time tables, appeals, book labels, advertise- 
ments of tea, pottery, muffins, furniture, and catalogues of 
every form and description. What I have done, any earnest, 
industrious printer can do, and to make him see that he can 
is the reason “ Printing Types ” was written. 

A great many years since, I was in Morocco, and while 
there a project — since carried out — was on foot to light the 
tortuous lanes of Tangier with electricity. For the moment 
it was prevented, for the Sultan said, “If we do that, what 
will become of the lantern carriers?’ This fable teaches .. . 

This is merely a rejoinder to your objections, and is so to 
be taken. You have been so generous — unduly generous, I 
fear — to what I have tried to do, that it is ungracious to criti- 
cize the one point where we disagree. But you will understand. 
I thank you most sincerely for the admirable and painstaking 
notice. I am sure it will help the book, and it has greatly 
gratified me. 


With kind regards, sincerely yours, D. B. UppDIKE. 





NEW USE FOR REGISTER HOOKS AND BASES 


BY EDWIN R. MASON 


7]|ROM time to time man’s ingenuity and in- 

ventive skill are faithfully recorded in the 

% A various labor-saving devices put upon the 

Al market. One that should attract the atten- 

| tion of the binder as well as the printer is 

a set of register hooks and bases such as 

progressive printers employ in printing from 

book plates and in colorwork. The printer 

who uses register hooks and bases need not be told of the 

advantages arising therefrom. It may interest him, however, 

to learn of still another use for them; more so if there is a 

bindery connected with the print shop. Any bindery that 

boasts of an embossing or hot-stamping machine can prof- 

itably use register hooks and bases where the stamping is done 
from plates or dies, and no type is used. 

The old and familiar way of doing hot stamping calls for 

a solid metal base, on which is mounted the stamping die. It 

is unnecessary to describe the process of hot stamping, as all 

binderies are familiar with it. Some purchase the die in the 

form of a thin plate and glue it to a solid metal base, while 

others specify solid base dies when ordering from the en- 

graver. Either plan has its problems, especially if the die has 

to be shifted or adjusted after the first impression. With a 

set of hooks and bases in the bindery, hot stamping on book 

covers, leather articles, etc., becomes a real pleasure, as trouble 

is practically eliminated. 
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Any plate, be it copper, zinc or electro, readily lends itself 
to hot stamping if register hooks and bases are used. On work 
of this kind the hooks and bases are locked in the stamping 
machine chase in the same manner as in printing on paper, 
the plates being locked on afterward. The right position is 
first determined, then an impression taken on heavy blotter. 
Proper makeready then follows on the bed of the machine. 

Register hooks and bases facilitate lockup. Plates are 
quickly and easily adjusted without unlocking the whole form. 
Full capacity of the chase is an advantage over the solid die 
method, in which case room must be left at two sides for the 
quoins. Close register of plates is at all times assured. The 
hooks and bases are not affected by heat to a harmful extent. 
Should the locking screws tighten, simply oil the threads while 
hot with a pinch of beeswax. Practically any plate having a 
wood base can be used for hot stamping; simply remove it 
from the block and it is ready for service. When new dies are 
wanted, the engraver will understand if a “ binders’ shell” is 
ordered. This is a thin plate only and is, of course, less expen- 
sive than the solid, type-high die. The decrease in plate costs 
will soon pay for a set of hooks and bases. Too, the conve- 
nience should be considered. 

Plates of any shape can be used; all that is necessary is 
to lock the hooks and bases in the proper position and adjust 
them to the shape of plate. When properly adjusted, the 
hooks hold the plates firmly and with practically no danger of 
slipping. They are especially recommended for use in hot 
stamping book covers for edition books of all classes. 

This article is not written with a view to boosting the sale 
of any particular make of hooks and bases. The idea is to 
present a better, quicker and easier way to do hot stamping, 
and to show how die costs may be materially decreased. One 
more point is to be considered: the storage space for “ bind- 
ers’ shells ” is cut to about one-fifth that of the solid stamp- 
ing dies. 


A REMARKABLE AUSTRIAN CALENDAR 
BY WILL H. MAYES 





Attractive and useful as are the American calendars for 
1923, none of them lays claim to the merits of an Austrian 
calendar for 1877. The Printers’ Register (London) of June 
6, 1876, gave a description of this hanging calendar as adver- 
tised by the enterprising Austrian publisher: ‘On the left 
of the border above the figure is the name of the saint to whom 
the day is dedicated; on the right some ‘golden maxim.’ 
The lower part of the tablet, separated from the upper by a 
cross rule, is vertically divided into two columns. The left 
of these contains a course of lessons in modern languages, 
lasting up to the end of June. If the owner of the calendar is 
industrious, and begins punctually on January 1st, he will by 
the end of the first half year, have learned to speak in six 
different tongues. The right-hand columns contain, from Jan- 
uary to June, Schiller’s collected poems. From July 1st to 
December 31st the left-hand columns contain the last romance 
of Jules Verne, and the right-hand a translation of the most 
frequent foreign words occurring in German, followed by an 
epitome of universal history from Charlemagne to the end of 
1876. The backs of the leaves of the block contain informa- 
tion on mythology and geography, ‘ every man his own lawyer,’ 
ready reckoning tables, and useful recipes on cooking and 
housekeeping. That is not all. The leaves are so prepared 
that during the summer months they can be steeped in a 
saucer of water as fly killers, while from October 1st to the 
end of April they can be made into cigarettes.” 





Do not waste any time worrying about the soft snap you 
think some one else has. He is doing just as much worrying 
as you are.—Koin Kee. 
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Simplification of Paper Sizes 


Report of the committee appointed by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and presented September 22, 1922 


SS 
V 


fi > HE Department of Commerce, by the direc- 
oe tion of Hon. Herbert Hoover, secretary, 
= appointed through S. W. Stratton, director 
© of the Bureau of Standards, a committee to 
investigate the size and grade situations in 
the manufacture and use of printing papers. 
The first task of the committee was to rec- 
ommend a minimum set of standard sizes of 
book papers, bond and writing papers that would meet every 
practical demand in printing and publishing. The members of 
the committee appointed by Mr. Stratton, representing the 
following national organizations of buyers and users of print- 
ing and paper, were: John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Incorporated; A. E. Thomp- 
son, Standardization Committee (C. H. Dodge and A. P. Allen, 
alternates), National Association of Purchasing Agents; F. W. 
Hume, executive secretary, National Publishers’ Association, 
Incorporated; Maurice Saunders, managing director, National 
Association of Employing Lithographers; T. E. Donnelley 
(C. C. Whinery, alternate), representing the Book and Direc- 
tory Printers and Publishers; W. J. Eynon, chairman, Stand- 
ardization Committee, United Typothetze of America. 

George A. Heintzemann acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and S. L. Willson, vice-president of the Graham Paper 
Company, acted in an advisory capacity to the committee for 
the Bureau of Standards. 

At the preliminary meeting of the committee, held at the 
office of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., March 
13, 1922, a program of research in the fields of printing and 
publishing was determined upon, for the purpose of acquiring 
data upon which the committee would be able to base its rec- 
ommendations for simplification; and specific tasks were 
assigned to each member of the committee. 


SUGGESTIVE PAGE SIZES 

After nearly five months’ work of gathering data, there was 
compiled, published and distributed a booklet, “ Suggestive 
Page Sizes.” This booklet contained tabulations of page sizes 
that. could be cut without waste from three sizes of book 
paper, with illustrations showing present conditions in respect 
of sizes of trade papers, magazines, directories, books, house- 
organs, catalogues and general printed literature. In addi- 
tion, the booklet included information as to the office and fac- 
tory forms and letterheads that would cut without waste from 
the three flat or bond paper sizes of 17 by 22, 17 by 28, 19 by 
24, and their doubles. 

The three sizes of book paper chosen upon which to base 
the data as to sizes were 25 by 38, 304 by 41, 32 by 44, and 
their doubles, and the purpose of issuing the booklet was to 
show the great variety of sizes possible to be produced from 
a minimum number of sizes of book papers. 


Score or INQUIRY 

The editions of the booklet, of 15,000 each, were printed 
for distribution through the members of the committee, as 
follows: Fifty-four local associations (master printers’ organ- 
izations) of the United Typothete of America distributed 
copies of the booklet with a questionnaire to their members and 
to many non-member printers. The Association of National 
Advertisers, Incorporated, comprising the largest national ad- 
vertisers in the United States, distributed copies with a ques- 
tionnaire to its membership. The National Association of 
Purchasing Agents distributed the booklet with a questionnaire 
to its membership. The National Publishers’ Association 


mailed the booklet with a questionnaire to its membership of 
periodical, trade and class journal publishers, as well as to 
non-member publishers. The Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers mailed the booklet with a questionnaire to its mem- 
bership, as well as to non-member lithographers. The National 
Association of Book Publishers mailed copies of the booklet, 
with questionnaires, to members and leading non-members in 
the industry. The Employing Bookbinders’ Association of 
America mailed copies to all pamphlet and book binders. The 
Direct Mail Advertising Association has offered, through its 
representative, Robert C. Fay, the full codperation of its mem- 
bership. Copies of the booklet with a questionnaire were 
mailed also to all directory publishers. Each of the secre- 
taries of national organizations of manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of commodities was sent copies of the booklet, with the 
request that the matter be brought to the attention of his 
membership or governing bodies. Articles explaining the 
booklet were prepared, and were published in all the printing 
and allied trade papers. 

The reason for this wide distribution of “ Suggestive Page 
Sizes ” was not only that the possibilities of a minimum num- 
ber of sizes of book papers and bond papers could be appre- 
ciated, but also that the paper size simplification program 
should be thoroughly understood and enable the recipients 
readily to make criticisms and offer suggestions. 


SURVEYS OF PRINTED LITERATURE 

In addition to the preparation and distribution of 21,000 
booklets and more than 15,000 questionnaires, 14 different 
surveys were made of current printed literature, in respect of 
size and fold, representing over 25,000 individual printing jobs. 
These analyses are exclusive of the surveys made of magazines, 
trade papers, books, directories, etc. Detailed figures itemizing 
9 of the surveys were printed in the booklet. 

The purpose of these size and fold surveys was to enable 
the committee to ascertain just what changes in present prac- 
tice would be necessary in the covering of general printing 
needs to conform with a simplification program. Incidentally, 
these surveys served as a checkup on the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires. The following approximate group page sizes were 
used as a basis in analyzing these more than 25,000 individual 
jobs of printing. Any piece of literature under 9%4 by 12% 
inches varying % to 34 of an inch in either dimension was 
included in its nearest group size. The following were the size 
classifications : 


UNSTITCHED Forms STITCHED ForRMS 


734 x 1054 
634 x 101% 
6 x B 


These figures reveal the fact that if advertisers, publishers, 
printers and lithographers cooperate in changing a portion of 
their present literature specifications only % to 34 of an inch, 
87% per cent of the unstitched circulars, 79 per cent of the 
booklets and 86 per cent of the cloth-bound and loose-leaf 
catalogues could be cut without waste from the following four 
standard sheet sizes of paper, namely, 26 by 29, 25 by 38, 32 
by 44 and 35 by 4544, and their double sizes. (The small per- 
centage of literature that fell into the 28 by 42 and 33 by 46 
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sheet size groups is not included in the above percentages.) 
If the changes were % to 4 inch, practically all the literature 
would come within the above four standard sheet sizes. 

In other words, an average of the four classes of literature 
—unstitched, wire-stitched, cloth-bound and loose-leaf cata- 
logues — showed that only 16 per cent of the total woud 
require special sizes of paper. (Note.—It is probable that a 
good deal of the literature varying % to 3 of an inch, in- 
cluded in the group page size classifications, was printed on 
sizes of paper made specially to order, or else cut to waste in 
the binding. It would seem to be obvious that, with the codp- 
eration of the printer and buyer of printing, the possibility of 
fitting practically 100 per cent of the requirements to a mini- 
mum number of standard sizes could be accomplished without 
any serious inconvenience. ) 

The following figures show the percentage of literature that 
fell into each approximate group size. The unstitched circu- 
lars were kept separate from the stitched and bound work, 
because being untrimmed their page size was a little larger. 
and also to emphasize the fact that unstitched circular speci- 
fications are slightly different from stitched literature. 


STITCHED BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 


e Sheet Percentage 
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Page Sheet Percentage 
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Note.—The size analysis figures of 1,475 cloth- vend and loose- 
leaf catalogues were included in the percentage of stitched booklets 
and catalogues given above. The percentages were as follows: 


Size Percentage Size Percentage 
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THE FoLp STANDARDIZATION PHASE OF SIMPLIFICATION 
As a check upon the committee’s recommendations of sheet 
sizes, it was deemed necessary and advisable to consider the 
fold phase. The following percentages show how the litera- 
ture in the surveys was folded: 95%o per cent of the un- 
stitched literature conformed to the following regular folds 
or signatures: 4 pages, 6 pages, 8 pages, 12 pages (letter 
fold), 16 pages, 24 pages and 32 page folds. 

The unstitched circular fold analysis of 9,536 individual 
printing jobs (available for inspection), collected from Jan- 
uary to September, 1922, follows: 


Percentage 
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Note——-The above percentages do not include the folds 
used for the covers for booklets, nor the folds in multigraphed 
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and form letters, received for survey purposes. If these had 
been included, the percentages of the one and two fold work 
would have been higher and those of the three or more fold 
work would have been less. 

The unstitched literature above analyzed was 39 per cent 
of the total against 61 per cent of stitched forms or vehicles 
as follows: 46 per cent of the wire-stitched forms were bound 
in covers, 54 per cent being self-cover booklets. 

Combining and averaging the folds used in stitched litera- 
ture with the folds used in unstitched literature, the percentage 
of special folds is reduced to less than one per cent. 


STITCHED BooKLETS AND CATALOGUES (14,958) ANALYZED 


ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PAGES 
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These percentages of folds and number of pages or signa- 
tures, separated into unstitched and stitched work, are in- 
cluded in this report to show, in addition, to what extent the 
standard sheet sizes are used for each kind of fold. No answers 
to the questionnaires contained a criticism of the folds or page 
combinations included in the booklet, “ Suggestive Page Sizes,” 
and there was no request for special folds or page combinations. 


Form SHEET SIZES RECOMMENDED 

In view of the facts given and tabulated in the foregoing 
pages of this report, and as a result of the nation-wide and 
thorough inquiry made by questionnaire, the members of this 
committee recommend to the Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce that production of book papers be 
simplified to four sheet sizes of 26 by 29, 25 by 38, 32 by 44 
and 35 by 45%, and their doubles, to cover virtually all gen- 
eral printing, publishing and advertising requirements. 

The committee also recommends that the sheet size of 
3014 by 41, and its double size, be adopted and recognized as 
a standard for the use of book publishers. The result of the 
inquiry made by the National Association of Book Publishers 
among its members and leading non-members warrants this 
recommendation. 


SIZES FOR STITCHED BOOKLETS, CATALOGUES, HousE-ORGANS, 
MAGAZINES 

The following table gives the most popular trimmed sizes 

for booklets, catalogues, house-organs and magazines, and the 

untrimmed folded sizes for circulars and folders that cut and 

print without waste from the four recommended sheet sizes: 


Booklet Trimmed Size Sheet Size Double Sheet Size 
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Note.—The trimmed page sizes that cut without waste from 
30% by 41 and 41 by 61 are 3% by 6%, 4% by 7%, 7% by 9% 
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SIZES FOR UNSTITCHED AND UNTRIMMED CIRCULAR 


Page Size Double Sheet Size 
j x 50 


Note.—The untrimmed page sizes that cut from 30% by 41 and 
41 by 61 are 334 by 634, 5% by 75%, 75% by 10%. 

The trimmed page sizes allow % of an inch trim at head, 
yY of an inch trim at front and bottom. The smaller page 
sizes allow % of an inch trim at top, front and bottom. Tol- 
erance of % of an inch in finished work should be permitted. 


THE 35 By 45%4 INcH SIZE 

In regard to the 35 by 45% inch size, it should be noted that 
some mills make this size 35 by 45 and other mills 35 by 46. 
A checkup with bookbinders shows that the correct size for an 
8% by 11 trimmed booklet and catalogue, and its half size 
5% by 83% booklet or catalogue, should be 35 by 4514 to cut 
without waste. A very large proportion of the returned ques- 
tionnaires asked for the 35 by 45% sheet, from which 814 
by 11 booklets and catalogues can be cut. This sheet is com- 
parable to the bond paper size from which 8% by 11 letter- 
heads are cut without trim and waste. 

With the adoption of the 35 by 4514 sheet size, the 33 by 46 
sheet (page size 8 by 111%) being so close, it is obvious that 
the few present users of 33 by 46 can easily swing to the new 
size, 35 by 4514, which cuts an 8% by 11 trimmed page size. 

THE 28 By 42, 28 By 44 AND 33 BY 46 INCH SIZES 

The 28 by 42, 28 by 44 and 33 by 46 inch sizes comprised 
but 614 per cent of the literature surveyed. It should be noted 
that printers or lithographers still requiring these sizes will find 
no difficulty in securing service on these items during a period 
of readjustment. 

In view of the success of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents in popularizing the catalogue size, 734 by 105%, 
and the booklet size, 514 by 75%, both cutting without waste 
from the 32 by 44 sheet (included in the committee’s recom- 
mendations), it can, we think, be assumed that the demand 
for the 28 by 42 and 28 by 44 sheets will, in a large measure, 
shift to 32 by 44. 

THE 26 By 29 INcH SIzE 

The 26 by 29 size was included in our recommendations 
because the surveys showed that 19 per cent of circular and 
booklet literature fell into the 314 by 6% page size group. 
Practically every questionnaire returned asked for this sheet 
size. This size, we may add, will serve the needs of those who 
have been using a 28 by 42 sheet for stuffers for 634 envelopes. 


No. from Sheet 17 x 22 
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STANDARD RoLLt WIDTHS 

On jobs where a page size is required which will not cut 
without waste from the four sheet sizes recommended, the fol- 
lowing roll widths are suggested as a guide for ordering spe- 
cial mill runs: 25, 30%, 32, 35, 38, 41, 44, 4514, 50, 61 and 
64 inches. 

Fitting such work to roll widths would result in economy 
in paper manufacturing and distribution, as all book papers are 
made in standard roll widths and then cut into sheets. Roll 
widths give a one dimension standard, and sheets may be cut 
to any practical length required. 

The following are the roll widths for bonds, ledgers and 
flats: 17, 19, 22, 24, 28, 32, 34 and 38 inches. 


Cover PAPER SIZES STANDARDIZED 

The page sizes which will cut without waste from the 
standard book paper sizes recommended will fit to advantage 
the standard cover paper sizes of 20 by 26 and 23 by 33. These 
cover sizes were recently successfully standardized through 
the codperation of the United Typothete of America and the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, and have been 
endorsed by the Cover Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 


STANDARD BOND AND WRITING PAPER SIZES 
For general office and factory form and letterhead printing 
it is recommended by the committee that the sizes 17 by 22, 
17 by 28 and 19 by 24, and their doubles, be decided upon. 
The sizes in the table at the foot of this page are those 
which cut and print without waste from the sizes recommended. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR BoND AND LEDGER PAPER 
SPECIALTIES 

The committee recommends that the Association of Manu- 
facturing Bank and Commercial Stationers, the Stationers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, the National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers, the Lithographers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, the National Cost Accountants’ Association and the 
Government Printing Office appoint representatives to serve 
on a special committee to meet with the Simplification Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of making a special set of standards 
for bank checks, drafts, customers’ checks, pocket checks, insur- 
ance policy forms, legal forms, forms for mortgages, bonds, 
etc., also tariff forms, railroad forms, blank book, loose-leaf 
ledger and bond paper forms, and other work coming within 
the range of those classes of printing and lithography. 

This report, as will be observed, contains a great deal of 
data supporting the committee’s recommendations. The com- 
mittee hopes that these data will prove helpful not only to 
paper manufacturers and merchants, but also to printers, sta- 
tioners, lithographers, publishers, and also to makers of print- 
ing machinery. The report will, in addition, serve as a guide 
and help to buyers of printed matter. It is not the purpose of 
this report to discourage originality. It seeks to bring about 
economies in printing, publish- 
ing and advertising. The report 
demonstrates that out of the 
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Sizes of printed pieces which cut and print without waste from standard sizes of bond and writing papers. 


standard sizes of paper recom- 
mended can be cut practically 
all sizes and forms required. 

The adoption of this report 
by the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce 
is recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Simplification of 
Paper Sizes and Grades, as 
follows: John Sullivan, W. J. 
Eynon, F. W. Hume, George 
A. Heintzemann, Arthur P. 
Allen, Maurice Saunders, C. C. 
Whinery. 
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Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


GREAT BRITAIN 

On OcrTosBer 20 the London Sunday Times 
celebrated the centennial of its founding. 

Tue Great Western Railway organized a 
poster contest recently. Three thousand 
artists took part in it. 

Tue late Rev. Vernon Somerville, on the 
staff of Punch, left £23,251 and bequeathed 
£1,000 to his “invaluable secretary at the 
Punch office” (Marion Jean Lyon). 

Ir 1s reported that the late Lord North- 
cliffe willed three months’ wage to those 
of his employees who had completed three 
years’ service. 

Tue Hertfordshire Mercury is now one 
hundred and fifty years old. It celebrated 
the attainment of that age by issuing a spe- 
cial supplement. The London Morning 
Post is likewise in the one-hundred-and- 
fifty-year class, having reached that age on 
November 2. 

Tue house of Lewis Smith & Son, whole- 
sale stationery and printers, at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, can now boast of one hundred 
years of existence, a record perhaps unique 
in such a business. The house gave its em- 
ployees a holiday and an excursion trip to 
Ballater, to celebrate the centennial. 

A MEMORIAL has been placed in the East 
Parish Church at Aberdeen “to perpetuate 
the memory of ” Edward Raban, who was 
the first printer to establish an office in that 
Scottish city, which he started in 1622, three 
hundred years ago. He was born in 1579, 
of German parentage, and died in 1658. 

A music typewriter has been devised by 
Professor Fortoni, a London orchestra 
leader, after twelve years’ experimenting. 
It is said the machine can print directly on 
a transfer paper and by this means thou- 
sands of copies of a new work can be fur- 
nished the same day. It will also transpose 
mechanically into any key. 

OnE would hardly suppose it, but there 
is a quill pen maker in England, “ the only 
one,” in the person of Henry Hill (place 
of abode not reported). He is quoted as 
saying: “ Eight or nine hundred years ago 
all the great thoughts were produced by 
the quill pen, and when that was done away 
with it possibly accounted for all the trash 
of the present time.” 

THE shares in the London Times owned 
by the late Lord Northcliffe (said to num- 
ber 506,970, valued at £1 each) have been 
acquired by John Walter, in association with 
John Jacob Astor. John Walter is a grand- 
son of the founder of the Times. He, has 
also acquired the shares owned by John 
Ellerman. 

Tue Federation of Master Printers is call- 
ing the attention of its members to the im- 
portance of having their imprints appear 
upon everything that is issued from their 
shops. It seems a number of printers have 
been haled before the courts for having 
neglected to regard the law which obliges 
printers to place their imprint on all the 
work they do,and the fines have been heavy. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A cHECK for £387 was presented at Dover 
Town Hall recently to the widow of George 
William Jenner, the ship’s printer on the ill- 
fated liner Egypt, who was drowned after 
giving his life belt to a woman passenger. 

In a recent issue of one-pound bank notes 
there appeared an F instead of an E in the 
word one. This adds to the force of your 
correspondent’s contention that the work of 
engravers and hand letterers should be care- 
fully proofread, just as is the work of 


compositors. 
GERMANY 


Tue noted Maximilian Harden’s paper, 
Die Zukunft, of Berlin, has ceased publica- 
tion because of financial difficulties. 

THROUGH writing a thesis on “ The Psy- 
chology of Advertising,’ Theodor Koenig, 
one of the superintendents in the Koenig 
& Bauer press manufactory, obtained the 
collegiate title of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Tue ex-Kaiser recently sued Emil Lud- 
vig, author of the drama “ Dismissal,” in 
which the ex-Kaiser and Bismarck appear 
among the characters. He wanted its pub- 
lication stopped, but the Prussian Court de- 
cided in favor of the defendant. 

THE Samson Works at Berlin, which have 
been manufacturing the Monoline typeset- 
ting machine, have announced that at the 
end of 1922 the production of this machine 
will be discontinued and that repair parts 
and matrices for the machine (which is a 
line-caster) must be secured abroad. 

A new German joke: A publisher la- 
mented over the evil state of his business. 
Said a listener, “I know of an unfailing 
method of earning money, and there is no 
risk attached.” “?” “Buy fine white 
paper, let it lie a time and then sell it again. 
But for heaven’s sake don’t print anything 
on it.” 

To pay its employees, the great Krupp 
works issues its own notes, and, it is re- 
ported, puts to shame the designers and 
printers of the Government’s paper money. 
Employing its own artists, engravers and 
printers, it is circulating notes artistically 
superior to those of the Government, as well 
as more difficult to counterfeit. 

An editor of a German contemporary 
complains that he can not speak by name 
of the linograph typesetting machine (made 
in Davenport, Iowa), because the Mergen- 
thaler Setzmaschinenfabrik has a German 
copyright on the word “linograph” and 
will not permit of its use in connection with 
typesetting machines. The machine he refers 
to is now being built and put on the mar- 
ket by a firm in Darmstadt. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the publica- 
tion of copies of reproductions of two an- 
cient manuscript works in the Prussian State 
Library at Berlin. One is the “ Marienleben 
des Priesters Wernher,” dating back to 
1172-73, which will be issued in 350 num- 
bered copies, at a subscription price of 
10,000 marks. The other is a “ Historie 
von der schénen Magelone,’ a German 


translation of a French work of the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, which is to 
appear in three styles of paper and binding, 
priced at 350, 1,200 and 1,800 marks, and 
comprising 1,000 numbered copies. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Tue Turnbull Library at Wellington has 
been presented with a case of type, a com- 
posing stick and some cuts, which were used 
by the pioneer missionary Colenso, who in 
1834 established the first mission printing 
office in this country. The mission people 
at London, who sent him printing material, 
were not practical printers, as the outfit 
they furnished him was minus cases and 
composing sticks. These had to be made 
locally. Colenso also printed the first proc- 
lamation of New Zealand’s first Governor, 
Hobson. Our old-time contributor, R. 
Coupland Harding, of Wellington, were he 
still alive, could give us an interesting ac- 
count of Colenso and his printing. 


FRANCE 


AtFrrep Capus, political editor of the 
Paris Figaro, died early in November. He 
was a brilliant journalist and was president 
as well as one of the charter members of the 
Maison des Journalistes. 

Ir 1s reported that the great daily, Le 
Petit Parisien, with an expenditure of over 
22,000,000 francs in 1921 earned a clear sur- 
plus of only 6,000 francs, and that for the 
present year no dividends for the stockhold- 
ers are expected. 

SevEN German newspapers are published 
in Lorraine, as against four in the French 
language. Three other papers use both lan- 
guages in their columns, 


CRETE 


Ir 1s reported that in excavations made in 
the ruins of an old palace tablets were found 
bearing inscriptions in the old Cretan pic- 
ture writing. Close examination disclosed 
the fact that, because of the regularity and 
exact similarity of design and size in fre- 
quently recurring symbols, they must have 
been stamped with punches into soft clay, 
being thus examples of early printing. Of 
such regularly shaped symbols or characters 
over one hundred were found. So far the 
import of the inscriptions has not been de- 
ciphered, though it is supposed they are 
religious hymns. 

RUSSIA 

A CORRESPONDENT from Riga reports that 
the all-Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee has given orders for the publication by 
the State of Lenin’s complete literary works, 
which are expected to fill nineteen volumes 
of over four hundred pages each. Many a 
writer will envy Lenin’s ability —to get 
into print. 

AUSTRIA 

Tue Association of Paper and Card- 
board Using Industries, at a meeting in Sep- 
tember last, decided to base its prices on 
gold instead of on paper money values. 








NEST OF THE WHITE-FACED HORNET (VESPA MACULATA) 


The hornets are the original papermakers. They mix the weathered ravelings on old fences and unpainted barns with a sticky saliva and 
produce wonderful paper nests. They beat us by many years in producing paper from wood pulp. Some varieties make such an excellent 
grade of paper that it can be written upon with pen and ink. This engraving, a splendid specimen of the photoengraver’s art, is shown 
through the courtesy of the Ithaca Engraving Company, Ithaca, New York, by which firm the plates were made direct from the specimen. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


Guessing at the Cost 


It is surprising how many printers guess at the cost of their 
work and then complain that their profits are so small. Of 
course, they would be highly offended and would deny that 
they were doing so if we were to tell them so in person; but 
the facts remain. 

In fully two-thirds of the printing plants in the United 
States and Canada there is entire absence of any real system 
of cost finding and therefore these plants do not know what 
things cost. In many of them it is the habit to accept the 
published cost figures of the local organization or of some one 
else whose figures suit the ideas of the proprietor, and make 
prices according to these rates, adding as much profit as it is 
thought the job will stand, and reducing the bill or cutting the 
estimate if there is a demand by the customer or the prospect. 

This may seem like a very broad condemnation, but the 
observation of the editor and the letters received from time to 
time confirm this opinion. As we write there lies before us a 
letter which speaks of estimating costs, and states that rents 
and other expenses are moderate, without giving any figures to 
prove it, and then asks us to decide what prices per hour should 
be charged. 

Numbers of plants where the cost system has been in- 
stalled have let it degenerate into a mere time-keeping system 
because of the supposed cost and trouble of running a real cost 
system. About once a year a monthly statement of cost is 
attempted, and the results are called absurd because they do 
not match up with the preconceived notions of the man in 
charge. Then the system is neglected for another long period. 
A cost system handled this way is worse than none. 

It is absolutely impossible to know the actual cost in any 
plant unless the cost system is carefully kept all the time. It 
is also impossible to use the figures of another plant as a guide 
in making prices, because the cost in no two plants will be 
exactly alike for every operation. 

The use of average hour costs is to enable one to see how 
far he is from the possible minimum cost and to see where 
his own figures point out the places for improvement in man- 
agement. The law of supply and demand tends to force the 
selling price down to the lowest possible figure, and without an 
individual cost system it is impossible to know which jobs you 
can afford to accept at the market rate and which would entail 
a loss. 

Merely guessing at the cost involves certain loss in the end, 
for in a plant where there is guessing at cost there is guessing 
at efficiency and other lax methods, with no means of checking 
up the weak spots. 

Several years ago Isaac Blanchard, of New York, in speak- 
ing before a gathering of printers, said that “ printers are the 
greatest gamblers in the world.” He knew printers, he was a 
pioneer in the establishing of the cost system, and he told the 
truth; he did not finish the story and say that like other 
gamblers printers who gambled on prices usually went broke. 


The best investment any printer can make is to install the 
Standard cost-finding system in his plant now to start the 
new year and keep it in working order. It will cost him one 
clerk’s salary for each forty to fifty men he employs, and a 
small amount of stationery. It will pay him five hundred per 
cent profit in the savings of losses through wrong guessing of 
cost, beside giving him personal relief from anxiety. If he 
keeps it working it will be the best paying investment he ever 
made. A dead cost system is as much of a nuisance around the 


place, and just as annoying and dangerous, as a dead dog. 


The Cost of Overequipment 


There has been much discussion recently in regard to the 
report of a prominent engineer that the printing business is 
overequipped to the extent of fifty per cent. If this is true it 
means that the fixed charges of the printing business are twice 
what they should be, that the investment is tying up as much 
idle money as it is using for active capital, and that the plant 
is occupying almost twice as much space as it should. Perhaps 
he meant to say that there was one-third too much equipment 
or one-half in excess of the correct amount. This would make 
the crime only of lesser degree. 

There we have said it. Overequipment is a crime, because it 
increases the cost of the product to the consumer without any 
additional benefit to the producer. This may seem a new idea 
to some of our readers. If so, let them consider that the tying 
up of capital in unused machinery or buildings, thus depriving 
the community of the use of that capital, is a species of rob- 
bery, because it increases the cost of capital for other business 
and, therefore, the cost of all commodities. That is the reason 
engineers and economists show so much interest in the printer’s 
equipment. 

To be more specific, let us consider to what extent it 
increases the printer’s costs. The capital invested in the 
mechanical equipment of a print shop is subject to a fixed 
charge of from eighteen to twenty per cent per annum for 
interest, insurance, depreciation and obsolescence. If there 
is too much capital in proportion to the business the used por- 
tion has to carry the total cost. If there is twice as much 
capital as necessary the fixed charges are really thirty-six to 
forty per cent on the efficient capitalization. If only one and 
one-half times the necessary amount the fixed charges will be 
twenty-seven to thirty per cent. 

It is usual to consider that a printing plant will do a busi- 
ness of two dollars for each dollar of invested capital and make 
a net profit of about ten per cent on the business done. That 
would mean twenty per cent on the investment. But the actual 
facts are that very few printers do that well. The surveys 
made by the United Typothete several years ago, when prices 
were higher than today, disclosed the fact that in a number of 
the larger cities the average net profit was from three to seven 
per cent on the gross business. 

From these facts it would seem that the overequipment, 
which we know exists in most printing plants, is eating up the 
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profits and forcing the printer to be satisfied with less than his 
full share, even though he gets good prices for his product. 

Every dollar you have invested in equipment in excess of 
the proper proportion to carry on the business economically, 
and every dollar you have in idle machinery held after a change 
in business has destroyed or removed the work for which it 
was purchased and for which it was particularly fitted, is cost- 
ing you at least fifteen per cent per annum. 

This brings out another thought: A large amount of this 
much lamented overequipment is obsolescent machinery and 
material, special machines superseded by advanced conditions, 
or type and composing-room material which has outlived its 
days of usefulness or been left behind in the ever-changing 
march of fashion. Possibly the right place for most of it is on 
the junk heap, but so long as it is carried as an investment it 
is costing money for fixed charges and storage. 

Under average conditions it would be safe to say that the 
printing plants of this country are carrying a load of excess 
baggage costing them fully eight per cent and probably ten 
per cent of their output. 

Why not have a house-cleaning period to start the new 
year, get rid of all this overload for what it will bring — and 
include with it all the old soldiers that have overstayed their 
usefulness — and release that capital for active business or 
safe investment? This would mean a reduction of cost equal- 
ing about nine to eleven per cent, and even if the full amount 
of present profit were retained it would make it approximately 
larger and render possible a much better profit without in- 
crease of selling price. 

To sum it all up, every dollar of overequipment carried 
costs about twenty per cent in fixed charges and building 
expense, and this adds from six to ten per cent to the cost of 
each dollar of your product according as you are efficient. 

If you can produce two dollars of product for each dollar 
of investment with your present overequipped plant you could 
produce almost three dollars per dollar if your plant were prop- 
erly cleaned up and the surplus weeded out. It is worth think- 
ing about. 


The Cost of Selling Printing 


The cost of selling is something to which the average printer 
is very apt to give little or no consideration, yet it is a serious 
matter, especially when competition is keen. The plant em- 
ploying one salesman or more often tries to keep the cost down 
by putting the selling force on a commission basis, thinking 
that by this means the cost will be a fixed factor. The house 
that does not employ a regular salesman, but depends upon 
advertising and low prices to bring business is very likely to 
feel that it has no selling cost. Of course, the truth lies beyond 
either method. There are certain factors entering into the cost 
of selling, and it is foolish for a printer to try to deceive him- 
self regarding these costs. These factors may be roughly 
classified as advertising, sampling, solicitation, special price- 
making and service. 

Advertising consists of any method of announcing to the 
public or to the buyer that you are prepared to print, and this 
announcement may consist of a simple imprint on good work 
done for others, of specially made pieces of printing mailed 
to a selected list, of buying space in regular or special publi- 
cations, of signs on the building occupied by the printer, of 
posters placed at frequented places, of souvenirs distributed 
at shows, conventions or other gatherings, of almost any 
method of getting your name before a prospect. Practically 
every printer advertises. Unless carefully planned and wisely 
handled, advertising can be quite costly and wasteful. 

Sampling, while strictly speaking a species of advertising, 
is so distinctly a printer’s method of creating an interest among 
prospects that we consider it separately. It really means the 
sending of samples of work to a particular prospect or pros- 
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pects who should be interested in similar work. It is a method 
that requires considerable thought in selecting the lists to be 
sampled, but it usually gets results at moderate expense. 

Solicitation is the personal appeal to those who are sup- 
posed to be in need of printing and is very likely to degen- 
erate into mere order taking. It is the most expensive method 
of business getting, results considered, and except in the hands 
of exceptional solicitors it will produce a class of business 
yielding low profits. 

Special pricemaking is more often known as “ cutting 
prices ” and is not considered ethical among the better class 
of printers. It really has nothing to recommend it; for the 
work it brings is usually profitless and the time spent in doing 
it might be better used in preparing some really good samples 
or other advertising which would produce profitable business. 

Service as a method of securing business is both certain and 
profitable. At first it may be slower than some of the other 
ways of going after new trade, but in the end it will prove the 
least expensive. 

It has been often said that “a pleased customer is the best 
advertisement any business man can have,” and this is par- 
ticularly true of the printer. 

The cost of advertising may be far greater than its worth 
unless properly directed and supervised by one who has mas- 
tered the problems of publicity. Therefore the printer who 
wants to get new trade and hold old by this method must set 
a definite limit to his appropriation for advertising. If no 
other selling is done this appropriation can be as high as eight 
per cent of the gross business, with good results. 

The cost of sampling is largely a question of postage and 
the labor of selecting the lists. The samples are produced as 
extra copies or overruns of the jobs, and their cost is very 
little. This method of selling can be made very effective by 
sending with the sample a letter calling attention to its good 
points. It may be made almost continuous by sending out a 
few each day or each week, thus bringing in a continuous 
stream of inquiries and orders. The cost of this with the 
necessary calls to get orders from the few who can not be per- 
suaded to come to the office should not exceed six per cent of 
the gross business. 

Solicitation will cost from ten to twenty per cent of the 
business secured for salesmen’s salaries and expenses, besides 
a goodly amount for dummies, sketches, estimates, etc. The 
cost of this method would average from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the orders it brings, or about fifteen per cent of 
gross business. 

There is no limit to the cost of special pricemaking. It is 
without doubt the most costly way to get orders and any one 
who tries to use it for the bulk of the business may expect to 
make a net loss. 

Service really costs nothing. This may sound rather altru- 
istic, but in the plant trained to do things in the right way and 
to serve the customer so thoroughly that he actually thinks 
more of the service than of the goods, the extra cost of this 
service wil] be less than one per cent of the gross sales. 

Of course you can not use any one of these methods exclu- 
sively, but you will find it a matter of policy to combine them. 
In which case remember that preference should be given to the 
methods of selling which bring home the bacon with the low- 
est expense attached. Solicitation being the most costly and 
least effective in binding the customer to the house should be 
used the least, and service the most. Sampling has special 
advantages where an extra high grade of work is being done. 

All things considered, the average commercial printing 
plant should hold its cost of selling within fifteen per cent of 
the gross sales where the business is less than $50,000 a year, 
and to twelve per cent or less when it is between $50,000 and 
$100,000 a year. The larger the business the lower the propor- 
tionate cost of selling. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Family and Descendants 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


QE Franklin family, of which B. Franklin, 

@) printer, was a member, were industrious 

ordinary folks who were content to “ make 

a living,” and did no more than achieve that 

commendable goal in life. Their one pros- 

perous relative was liberal with them, and 

especially helpful to their children. The 

extensive family correspondence shows him 

to have been affectionate and sympathetic to all his kin to 
the end, finally remembering them in the will which disposed 
of his estate. Benjamin Franklin was a good man, as well as 
great. This is an aspect of his character seldom alluded to 
in the multitudinous writings of which he is the subject. As a 
son, brother, uncle, husband, father and grandfather and friend 
his conduct is no less a model than it is as tradesman, citizen 
and patriot. This praise is based upon ample documentary 
evidence. This trait of character would have been as well 
developed in him, according to his means, if he had never 
achieved fame and fortune; nevertheless it adds to his glory 
that this man, who associated with kings and the world’s great- 
est men, was ever affectionate and helpful to his poor relations. 

There is, we hold, no study which is likely to be of more 
lasting benefit to young men than that of the career of Frank- 
lin, as set forth in the letters he wrote and those he received 
from others. Most of these, together with his various writings, 
appear in Smyth’s “ The Life and Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” ten volumes, published in 1905. This set is not expensive, 
but if the price is an obstacle, the books may be borrowed, 
one at a time, from a public library, which if it has not Smyth’s 
collection, may have an earlier collection edited by Bigelow. 
Most of us drift through life; others model themselves on 
superior men in various matters — their conduct, their art or 
their citizenship. Franklin tells us how he molded his con- 
duct, his business and his citizenship, steering himself in all 
things by tested human or divine compasses, until he emerged 
in his own time, to our time, to all future time, as a great 
example of a man who by being faithful in little things grew 
into a position of eminence which, if measured by its usefulness 
to mankind, remains unexcelled by any other man. This is 
not to say that our Ben was not without faults. He frankly 
tells us of his grave faults in his fascinating Autobiography. 
We are not advised to follow his example when he confesses 
his faults. 

Franklin’s grandfather was a farmer in the village of Ecton 
in Northamptonshire in England, where for three hundred 
years his forefathers had tilled thirty acres of land, and where 
for many generations the eldest son had been hereditary black- 
smith. Our Franklin’s father, Josiah, arrived in Boston in 
1685, and entered upon the business of making soap and can- 
dles. Of his sons, Benjamin was the tenth. Four sons died 
young and one was early lost at sea. Of the survivors James 
is well known as a master printer in Boston, to whom Ben- 
jamin was apprenticed. James and Ben could not agree. When 
James died he left a son, who was apprenticed to Benjamin, 
who in later years wrote, “ Jemmy Franklin when with me was 
always dissatisfied and grumbling, yet from the moment the 
apprenticeship was over he and I were good friends.” He set 
this nephew, James, up in the printing business, first in New 
Haven, and latterly in Newport, in a business which still con- 
tinues there. Brothers John and Peter followed their father’s 
occupation in Boston. When Ben became deputy postmaster- 
general, he appointed John postmaster of Boston and Peter 
postmaster of Philadelphia. Ben also retailed his brothers’ 


soap in his bookstore in Philadelphia, advertising it in his paper 
as “ Superfine Crown Soap.”” When Peter and John passed on, 
Ben aided their widows, establishing one in business and con- 
tinuing the other as a postmistress. 

Four sisters lived contemporaneously with Ben. Elizabeth, 
at the age of eighty, lacked means of support, and when it was 
proposed to sell “‘ her house and fine things ” to provide her a 
living, her great brother would not have it so. She retained 
her house and her fine things and Franklin paid her living 


Franklin’s Shop in Philadelphia, circa 1732. This is a purely imaginary 
but attractive picture, reproduced from the original by Ferris, printed in colors 
and copyrighted by Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul; size of original 11 by 14 inches. 


expenses. Sister Ann’s children and grandchildren were remem- 
bered in Ben’s will. One of Ann’s sons was secretary to his 
uncle in Paris, and gave his employer much trouble. Frank- 
lin’s conduct in public life can be criticized only in respect to 
his practice of giving his relatives employment in the public 
service. He overdid that. Sister Sarah married a baker, 
Josiah Davenport, who soon became a widower, whereupon 
his brother-in-law helped him establish a bake shop in Phila- 
delphia. One of Sarah’s sons was appointed postmaster at 
Philadelphia, succeeding his uncle Peter. Sister Jane was 
Ben’s favorite and was the only member of his father’s family 
to survive Ben. The correspondence between Jane and Ben is 
delightful reading. Her marriage name was Mecom. She mar- 
ried at the age of fifteen, and Ben, then only twenty years of 
age, wrote to her that he had almost determined to send her a 
“tea table, but when I considered the character of a good 
housewife was far preferential to that of being a pretty gentle- 
woman, I concluded to send you a spinning wheel, which I 
hope you will accept as a small token of my sincere love and 
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William Franklin, elder son of Franklin, Governor of the royal colony of New 
Jersey, from original in possession of a descendant of B. Franklin. 


affection.” The Mecom family grew apace, but Ben was a 
generous uncle to all of them. When Niece Abiah arrived, 
Ben wrote to Jane: “ My compliments to my new niece, Miss 
Abiah, and pray her to accept the enclosed piece of gold to 
cut her teeth; it may afterwards buy nuts for them to crack.” 
One son, Benjamin Franklin Mecom, he took into his own 
home as apprentice to printing, and made him a master printer. 
On the marriage of another Mecom he sent a gift of “ fifty 
pounds, lawful money, to be laid out in furniture as my sister 
may think proper.” This niece acknowledged the gift, thus: 

My Heart, has ever been suseptible of the warmest gratitude for 

your frequent Benefactions to the whole Family, but your last 
kind, unexpected, as well as undiservéd, Noble presents in particu- 
lar to me, calls for a particular acknowledgment from me. Except 
then dearest sir, my most sincere and hearty Thanks, with a prom- 
ise, that your kindness shall ever be gratefully remembered and your 
donation be made the best use of. 
Sister Jane in one letter emptied her heart to her dear and 
famous brother in these striking words: “. . . it is not 
Profanity to compare you to our Blessed Saviour, who Em- 
ployed much of his time while on Earth in doing good to the 
body’s as well as souls of men & I am shure I think the com- 
pareson just.” She was addressing Franklin the Good. In 
another letter, Jane tells our great statesman that she could 
not “find expression suitable to acknowledge my gratitude; 
how I am by my dear brother enabled to live at ease in my 
old age. . . . My self and children have always been a 
tax upon you, but your great and uncommon goodness has 
carried you cheerfully under it.” How cheerfully the grand 
old philosopher did his kindnesses is shown in this letter to 
Sister Jane: 

You always tell me that you live comfortably, but I sometimes 
suspect that you may be too unwilling to acquaint me with any 
of your difficulties, from an apprehension of giving me pain. I 
wish you would let me know precisely your situation, that I may 
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better proportion my assistance to your wants Lest you 
should be straightened during the present winter I send you fifty 
dollars. 

And again: 

How has my poor old sister gone through the winter? Tell me 
frankly whether she lives comfortably or is pinched. I am afraid 
she is too cautious of acquainting me of her difficulties, though I 
am always ready and willing to relieve her, when I am acquainted 
with them. 

Jane was the only member of Josiah Franklin’s numerous 
family who outlived Benjamin. In his will he left her a house 
and lot and a yearly sum of fifty pounds sterling, with other 
bequests to the younger Mecoms. 

Franklin’s first son, William, was of illegitimate birth. It 
is now believed by the closer students of Franklin’s career that 
William’s mother was Deborah Read, and that this “ erratum ” 
is the one for which he upbraids himself in connection with 
Deborah in the Autobiography. Returning from London he 
amended his “ erratum” by marrying Deborah. William was 
reared in Franklin’s home, being openly acknowledged and 
treated as a son. In a letter to his father he says, “I am 
extremely obliged to you for your care in supplying me with 
money, and shall ever have a grateful sense of that, with the 
other numberless indulgences, I have received from your pater- 
nal affection.” Franklin was proud of his son, of whom he 
wrote, “ Will is now nineteen years of age, a tall, proper youth, 
and much of a beau.” After receiving the best schooling Phila- 
delphia afforded, the father secured him government employ- 
ment, and then sent him to London to study law. After he 
had been called to the bar, William received the appointment 
of Governor of New Jersey, residing in considerable state in 
the great Province House, still standing, we believe, in Perth 
Amboy. When the colonies revolted William remained loyal 
to the British Government. He was imprisoned by the Con- 
tinental Congress, and eventually deported. Father and son 
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Sarah Franklin, only daughter of Franklin, born 1744, died 1808; married 
Richard Bache; was the mother of eight children; distinguished herself in the 
Revolutionary War by organizing sewing societies and collecting large sums 
of money in aid of the patriot soldiers. Portrait reproduced from painting by 
Hopner done in 1792. 
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met again for a brief and the last time 
at Southampton in 1785, as the father 
was returning from France to America. 
William married in Engiand an heiress 
of much wealth, but before that event 
he had an illegitimate son, William Tem- 
ple Franklin. Benjamin Franklin adopted 
the boy and brought him up, eventually 
making him one of his secretaries in 
France. After Franklin returned from 
France in 1785, he gave his grandson, 
Temple, a farm in New Jersey, valued at 
four thousand pounds, and in his will 
provided for him further, giving him his 
library and making him his literary ex- 
ecutor. As literary executor Temple was 
dilatory as well as deficient in judgment. 

Franklin and Deborah Read were 
married in 1730, of which event Franklin 
says in the Autobiography, “ thus I cor- 
rected that great erratum as well as I 
could.” Deborah proved to be a good 
helpmate, and they lived a life of reason- 
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Franklin at his Home in Philadelphia in 1787, after his return from France, and while President of the 


able accord. In 1732 a son, Francis Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. His daughter, Sarah, and a granddaughter are serving tea to the visitors. 


Folger, was born. He died of smallpox 
in 1736, and was the first to be placed 
in the now famous Franklin burial plot. The headstone of his 
grave may still be seen, with an inscription written by his 
father, the concluding line of which is: “ The delight of all 
who knew him.” Franklin never ceased to mourn his loss. 
In 1744 a daughter, Sarah, was born. In 1767 she married 
Richard Bache. The Franklin blood descends solely through 
the descendants of Richard and Sarah Bache. 


Francis Folger Franklin, younger son of Franklin, born 1732, died 1736, from 
original portrait in possession of a descendant of B. Franklin. 


Reproduced from a painting made in 1876 by Henry Bacon, based upon the account of a visit to Franklin 
made by the Rev. Mannaseh Cutler, who is seen to be engaged in conversation with Franklin. 


Sarah Franklin was a daughter worthy of her great father. 
After her marriage she maintained a leading position in society 
and in civic matters, while practicing the principles of democ- 
racy. A granddaughter tells a story of an attempt of a prin- 
cipal of a private school to establish a privileged class among 
her pupils. The Misses Custis, Morris and Bache were seated 
apart from the other girls, the teacher saying: ‘‘ Young ladies 
of rank must take the head of the table.” When this was 
reported to Mrs. Bache, she sent her “ compliments to Mrs. 
Pyne, and tell her there is no rank in this country but rank 
mutton.” Sarah Franklin Bache organized the first sewing 
associations for supplying underclothing for the soldiers of the 
Revolution, and was active in collecting money to provide 
comforts for them. At one time she had in her charge two 
thousand seamstresses making clothing for the patriot soldiers, 
which they received as gifts. After her father’s death in 1790 
Mr. and Mrs. Bache visited Europe, where they were received 
with great honors. Soon after their return they bought a large 
farm on the Delaware river, below Bristol. This estate they 
named “ Settle,” after the birthplace of the Baches in England. 
There the descendants of Franklin’s daughter resided for three 
generations. To it came distinguished guests who honored the 
daughter of a man whose memory they delighted to honor. 
There Sarah Franklin died in 1808. At that time the name 
Bache was pronounced as though it were “ Beech.” It is now 
pronounced Baashe. 

After the marriage of Richard and Sarah, they lived with 
Mrs. Franklin in Franklin’s home, in what is now or until 
recently was known as Franklin court, a narrow street running 
south out of Market street, between Third and Fourth streets. 
This is the location given by Franklin’s great granddaughter, 
writing in 1901. Dr. Cutler, writing in 1787, says the house 
was between Second and Third streets. Some of our read- 
ers may explain this apparent discrepancy. At that time the 
house was within a large cultivated space, shaded by large 
trees. In this house Francis Folger and Sarah were born, and 
Sarah was married, and five of her children were born. When 
Franklin returned from France in 1785 it was to this house he 
came and there he lived until his death. 

The first-born of Sarah was Benjamin Franklin Bache, in 
1769. He was a favorite of his grandfather, who took him 
with him to France in 1776, when the boy was only seven years 
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of age, and thereafter attended to his education. There was 
no lack of affection for each other in the Franklin family. 
Young Benjamin had all the advantages which France afforded 
in matters of education, with a finishing course in Geneva, 
as well as being taught printing and typefounding. His grand- 
father provided him with a printing plant and typefoundry 
upon his return to Philadelphia in 1785. In 1791 he began 


View of the tombs of himself and wife, covered 
The largest 


Where Franklin sleeps. 
by flat stones, at corner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
house in the background, on the north side of Arch street, was erected by 


Franklin on ground bought by him in 1741. He intended it to be a model 
residence for families of moderate means. The ceilings were much higher than 
was usual at that time, to afford more air per person. Reproduced from etching 
by Frank H. Taylor; size of original 714 by 10 inches. 


the printing and publication of a daily newspaper, the General 
Advertiser, with a sunburst bearing the word “Aurora” be- 
tween the two main words in the heading. This journal was 
popularly known and more generally referred to as the Aurora. 
It was in opposition to the administration of President Wash- 
ington, advocating the political principles of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and had a great number of ardent supporters and also 
many bitter enemies. Political parties had divided as pro- 
British and pro-French. Bache supported the French Revo- 
lution vigorously until his untimely death in the cholera 
epidemic of 1798. He was the originator in America of per- 
sonal journalism, and at the time of his death was under 
charges for libeling the national Government. He had four 
children, the eldest, Dr. Franklin Bache, distinguished as a 
chemist and writer on chemistry, of which science he was pro- 
fessor in Jefferson Medical College. After the untimely death 
of Benjamin Franklin Bache at the age of twenty-nine, his 
widow married William Duane, who had been associate editor 
of the Aurora. Duane sold the typefoundry to Binny & Ron- 
aldson shortly after Bache’s death. The only known copy of 
the type specimen of Bache’s typefoundry is in the possession 
of the American Type Founders Company, successors of Binny 
& Ronaldson. This specimen was printed in 1790. 
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Richard and Sarah (Franklin) Bache had eight children in 
all, who collectively had a numerous progeny. Of these eight 
children, Louis was a colonel in command of a regiment in the 
war of 1812, and chief engineer of the defenses of the Dela- 
ware river. Another son, Richard, married Sophia Dallas, 
daughter of a statesman who was secretary of the treasury in 
the Madison administration, after whom Dallas (county and 
city), Texas, is named, and also Dallas, Oregon. Alexander 
Dallas Bache, another son of Richard and Sarah, was a grad- 
uate of West Point military academy and became one of the 
most distinguished scientists and educators of his time. He 
died in 1867. In 1862, Benjamin Franklin Bache, a great 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin, the son of Dr. Franklin Bache, 
established and maintained at his own expense a laboratory 
which aided the medical department of the navy and rendered 
important service to the Union armies. In 1873-76, a great 
granddaughter of Franklin’s, daughter of Deborah (Bache) 
Duane, Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, of Philadelphia, was president 
of the Women’s Executive Committee of the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876. Mrs. Gillespie was a vigorous campaigner. 
Visiting many States and appearing before the Congress in 
Washington, she used her prestige as a descendant of Franklin 
to secure the needed support and appropriations for that 
memorable celebration. Her visit to Cincinnati, in this con- 
nection, inspired Reuben Springer to give Cincinnati its great 
Music Hall. Mrs. Gillespie, who was born in 1821 in a house 
on the site of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, wrote her auto- 
biography in 1901, giving it the title of “A Book of Remem- 
brance.” She appears to have been the last of Franklin’s 
descendants to have become distinguished. At the Boston 
Craftsmen’s Exhibition this year, a descendant of Franklin 
in the female line (through the Baches), Mrs. Ellen Duane 
Davis, was a guest of the Craftsmen, who did themselves an 
honor in honoring her, and there are other descendants, some 
of whom we hope will add further distinction to their honored 
lineage. 

One only of the descendants of Richard and Sarah Bache 
became a printer — William Bache, born 1811, a great grand- 
son of Franklin, son of Colonel Louis Bache. He served an 
apprenticeship with the ancient and honorable printing house 
of Clark & Raser, Philadelphia, still flourishing. In course of 
time he was put in charge of the printing of the Avwrora, 
revived by Colonel Duane. In 1838 he was superintendent 
of the State Printing House in Harrisburg, continuing until 
1842. After various unsuccessful attempts at newspaper pub- 
lishing in country towns, William Bache received a civil service 
appointment. 


WHAT PRINTING WILL DO FOR YOU 


When Wendell Phillips, the abolition agitator, started to 
speak on one occasion, a crowd of opponents thought they 
could drown his voice in their noise. But Phillips lowered it, 
so that only the newspaper reporters close by could hear him. 
He kept right on talking to them as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Naturally this disconcerted his enemies and their noise 
subsided. Then he said: 

“You think you can throttle my thoughts. If this crowd 
would be allowed to hear them, it would at best mean only an 
audience of several hundred people. 

“But in talking to these reporters, who will print my 
speech, I am reaching thousands and thousands of people 
throughout the country.” 

Here is a lesson the open-minded business man can apply 
to his own sales problems. 

He, too, can reach thousands and thousands of prospective 
buyers, can put his message before his employees, before any 
one whose interest means an advantage to him. That is the 
magic of printing —Business Language. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Wants Height of Type 

A composing-room foreman asks us to furnish the microm- 
eter measurement of type for height. He also wants the 
English height of type. 

Answer.—The height of type in use both in America and 
in England is .918 inch. 


Throat Burner Flame Is Extinguished 

A Kentucky publisher states that he has considerable 
trouble with the short tubes of throat burner. The flame will 
remain for a while and then go out. He wants to know how to 
correct the trouble. 

Answer.—This trouble is often corrected permanently by 
cutting the tubes off from one-half to one inch. This is the 
only remedy we know of. It sometimes helps by pinching the 
upper end of the tubes a trifle so as to diminish the outlet. 


Reducing the Weight on Large Matrices 

An operator asks why thick matrices are channeled out and 
cut to reduce their weight. 

Answer.—The cutting away of metal by channeling two 
parallel grooves in one side of the matrix and the boring of a 
hole downward in the body of the matrix takes away excessive 
weight, which might be found objectionable in the assembling 
of the line, as the momentum of the matrix in reaching the 
chute spring is considerable. The wear on the matrix teeth 
and the dropping of the matrix while distributing no doubt are 
factors that are considered in reducing their weight. 


Imperfect Alignment Test 


A Canadian operator sent proof of matter and described 
condition of matrices. He submitted slugs and matrices, which 
reached us about two weeks after his letter. 

Answer.—The matrices do not show enough wear to give 
the trouble described. You could have made a better test by 
casting a test line showing all your lower-case letters this way: 
Run out all the lower-case a’s, cast the line in auxiliary posi- 
tion and then in normal position; the same with the b’s, and 
so on through the alphabet. Take a proof of slugs, and you 
will see the real condition of the matrices as to alignment. The 
proof you send does show irregularity in the alignment. This 
may not be due to the matrices; perhaps the duplex rail is 
bent or the mold keeper slightly out of place, or it may be the 
cushion spring in link that is at fault. Try test of matrices and 
examine proof of slugs. 


Wants to Learn Mechanism of the Linotype 


A linotype operator in Havana, Cuba, writes: ‘“ Owing to 
my inability to attend a school I should like to know if there 
is any other way, perhaps by means of a book, by which I may 
gain a knowledge of the mechanism of the linotype. I am now 
an operator, but I should like to know more about the mechan- 
ical side of the machine.” 


BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 





Answer.—The best way to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the mechanism of the linotype is to take a course in some 
school where the mechanism and operating are taught. But as 
you are unable to attend a school the next best way is to secure 
a copy of Thompson’s “ Mechanism of the Linotype,” and then 
have the various groups of parts under observation while you 
are studying. If a persistent study of the parts is made on a 
machine, the average operator will secure a fair knowledge of 
the working parts of the machine. 


Metal Adheres to Pot Mouthpiece 


A Kansas operator writes about back splashes, stating that 
each time a splash occurs he finds metal attached to the mouth- 
piece. He wants to know what he should do. 

Answer.—As you state that metal adheres to pot mouth- 
piece this indicates that you need more heat under the mouth- 
piece. Try operating at a higher temperature, only sufficient 
to prevent metal remaining attached to mouthpiece. This 
should remedy your trouble, unless some other complication 
is present. See if pot- -lever spring yields about %e6 inch and no 
more. Tighten spring if it yields too much. 


Characters on Slugs Are Not Sharp 


A Northern operator submits a number of slugs, describes 
his trouble in a letter and asks our advice. 


Answer— From your description of the trouble and the 
appearance of the face of the slug we believe you will have to 
carry higher temperature. If you have a thermometer, place 
it in the pot of the two other machines and note the peak. 
Apply it to the pot that is giving trouble and doubtless you 
will find a difference in temperature. If all three machines 
are operating on identical heat the results should be approxi- 
mately uniform. You should be certain that the pump-lever 
spring is at its fullest stress. The slug when broken appears 
to give a fracture indicating very hard metal; as a consequence 
you should carry a higher temperature. To lessen friction of 
plunger you may try graphiting the well and plunger, and to 
eliminate air from mold cell scratch out the cross vents in 
mouthpiece. 

Cleaning Matrices 


An operator writes to the effect that he was persuaded to 
clean his matrices with a rubber eraser and finds it very effi- 
cient. He asks our opinion of this method. 


Answer.—The use of a rubber ink eraser or an ordinary 
rubber eraser which contains but little abrasive is considered a 
proper way of polishing the edges of matrices. However, one 
must avoid the part of the matrix where the character is 
punched, as the walls will not stand up against any vigorous 
rubbing such as is necessary to polish the edges of the mat- 
rices. After the cleaning operation, it is well to remove the 
small pieces of rubber by using the magazine brush and at 
the same time deposit a film of graphite on the matrix edges 
to reduce friction. 
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Cam Shaft Slipped 


A Texas operator states in a letter that the cam shaft has 
slipped, throwing the cams a trifle out of alignment with the 
respective rollers. He wants to know what to do. 

Answer.—We do not understand how the cam shaft could 
slip as much as you state. We suggest that you see if the screw 
in the collar on shaft just inside the side arm near metal pot 
is tight. Examine cams for another square headed screw, and 
then see if there is a plate held by two screws between cam 9 
and cam 10. This plate should be there, and all screws holding 
the cams should be tight. The distance from right edge of 
gear cam to right end of cam shaft should be twelve inches. 
If cam 10 is tight against the journal bracket on right side 
and the collar is tight against the side arm on the left and the 
shaft has slipped to the left, you may loosen all set screws 
holding cams to the shaft and drive shaft toward the right, 
using a heavy pig of metal. If the plate referred to before 
is between cams 9 and 10, and cam 10 is close to the cam shaft 
bracket, this operation can not be done. See if cam 1 at left 
side is tight against outside of side arm bracket. 


Knives Appear in Good Order 


A Southern operator sends several slugs, and wants sug- 
gestions as to having the front knives sharpened. 

Answer.—There is nothing in the appearance of the slug 
which indicates that the side knives need sharpening. We 
believe they are all right. The left-hand knife allows a slight 
overhang on the smooth side of the slug. This you can readily 
correct. When it is done the slight burr on the rib left by the 
right knife will probably disappear. You will find a slight 


bruise on left-hand liner which is caused by the ejector blade. 
This bruise produces a burr on the lower left end of slug, and 
the increase in height of the slug may be from that cause. 
In measuring the height of the slugs (omitting the burr) we 


find that the right end measures .920 inch and the left end 
.021+ inch. In measuring the thickness we observe that the 
lower end measures .140 inch and the upper end .139 inch. 
We believe that when you readjust your left knife and then 
the right knife and set the trimmer for height of slug your 
trouble will be ended without the need of sharpening the knives. 
Before setting the knives remove the mold and replace it 
firmly to the bottom of the pocket. Bring the four front 
screws to a light bearing, then tighten firmly the three screws 
above the mold cap, and finally tighten securely the four mold 
screws. 
Do Not Speed Up Keyboard Pulleys 

An Illinois operator asks several questions regarding the 
keyboard, transfer slide and distributor. 

Answer.—You should not speed up the keyboard. Your 
motor or power, whatever it is, should cause the driving pulley 
to operate at about 68 r. p. m., and at this speed your key- 
board should give you ample speed in operating. You can get 
doubles by touching your key twice (not too fast) or by hold- 
ing the key with one touch. In regard to commas binding while 
distributing, we suggest that you run in a number of commas 
and throw off the belt just before they reach dropping place. 
Stand upon a chair in front of the machine where you can see 
the matrices pass from entrance to the magazine channels. 
Raise the brass guard that lies over the lower end of the guides 
close to the magazine, turn the clutch shafts slowly and watch 
the commas drop so that you will be able to see just where 
and how they bind. There will be no guessing when you are 
able to see what impedes the forward motion of these matrices. 
When this is done you will be able to tell what to do to remedy 
the trouble. The distributor bar is not at fault. You do not 
need a new one, nor does it need adjusting. In regard to the 
transfer, take a matrix and place in the first elevator jaws, 
lock the spaceband lever back, and when the second elevator 
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is down on the intermediate channel place a piece of white 
paper to the right of the elevator bar and hold a light so as to 
reflect on the paper. Look from the left end of the first ele- 
vator jaws through the matrix combination teeth toward the 
second elevator bar, and see how the teeth of the matrices 
relate to the position of the rails on bar. The points of the 
teeth should align with the center of the opening between the 
rails. Be sure the matrix is not on the bar when the test is 
made. The remedy for misalignment will be to move the first 
elevator either up or down by the adjusting screw near the 
lower end of the slide on right side. Be sure that the second 
elevator cam roller is free from the cam during this test. 


Straightening a Warped Mold 


A linotype machinist writes in part as follows: “I owe 
you an expression of thanks for the valuable information sup- 
plied me some weeks ago in answer to my rather extensive 
list of questions. I wish to say that your tips, together with 
ideas gleaned from your columns, have proved immensely val- 
uable. By the use of oversize plungers, of which I learned in 
your machine composition department, I have reclaimed two 
machines which were considered ‘ done for,’ and besides you 
have helped me out of many other difficulties. This time I 
should like your opinion on some questions regarding the care 
and repair of linotype molds. (1) Certain molds in my plant 
have been in use in four-mold machines for about five years, 
averaging ten to twelve hours a day. The molds have had 
ordinary care, but there have been innumerable liner changes, 
as we are engaged in trade composition work. For some time 
now the slugs have been showing some rather annoying burrs 
on the base, which I can not remove with the back knife. 
Having applied new mouthpieces recently, I assume these 
burrs indicate slightly warped molds, although I have no 
trouble from squirts. My question is whether these molds are 
due to be retired. In other words, is the time specified suffi- 
cient for a mold under these conditions? (2) Is the replac- 
ing of mold-cap guide posts a job which should be undertaken 
in the plant, or should the molds be sent to the factory? With 
our many changes the mold-caps rapidly become rather loose 
upon the posts. (3) What is the ‘ professional’ method of 
testing a mold to ascertain whether it is out of shape? Can it 
be done with a surface plate and the use of Prussian blue? 
(4) Certain manufacturers of linotype specialties represent 
themselves as able to true up warped and sprung molds without 
reducing their height-to-paper measurement. Do you think 
this possible? (5) What is the usual method of using a mold 
which has been ground low? Is it to let the slugs go less than 
type-high and let the pressmen do the worrying? (6) What 
is the proper method of polishing a mold without danger of 
rounding its edges? ” 

Answer.—(1) The molds which show fins on slug cast 
therefrom probably have edges that are rounded off. Examine 
by good light while a slug is still in mold. If fringing of metal 
spreads outside of area of mold cell it probably is rounded off. 
If the product still gives satisfaction to user we presume no 
change is desirable. We find that molds which are scraped 
improperly quickly show results of rounded edge. We are 
unable to state the period a mold should last. (2) Almost any 
careful machinist can replace a damaged post with a new one. 
(3) You may test a mold with a straight edge and learn its 
condition. It could be tested on a Brown & Sharpe surface 
plate. (4) We have seen molds that were warped and had 
been straightened. This may have to be done several times. 
After that a mold usually remains true. Good success is 
attained by those familiar with the work. (5) If only a few 
thousandths are ground from the mold the slugs may still be 
standard, as the jets will be the only evidence of anything 
abnormal. (6) To polish a mold use crocus powder with oil 
or kerosene on a piece of wood. Avoid polishing near edges. 











Package Labels 


Being a collection of package labels gathered 
from various sources, shown here for whatever 
they may give in the way of inspiration, also 
to demonstrate the added attractiveness that 
can be given a commonplace parcel so as to 
create a better, more lasting, first impression 
upon the recipient. We urge the study of these 
specimens and the article following this insert 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Package Labels 


Few, indeed, are the people who do not appreciate the 

receipt of a package that is neatly wrapped and attractively 
labeled. Yet, despite that appreciation, these same people 
allow their own packages to be sent out carelessly wrapped and 
with a label that does well if it gets the contents properly 
delivered. The possible ten per cent who send their packages 
neatly wrapped and also attractively labeled appreciate the 
fact that a neat package makes a good first impression which 
may have the effect of tem- 
pering some slight objection 
to the contents. In effect, 
it makes the article look 
better because it comes 
through in nicer shape. 
Then, again, this ten per 
cent appreciate the fact that 
an attractive label not only 
serves the utilitarian pur- 
pose of directing the deliv- 
ery of their packages but at 
the same time constitutes an 
element of publicity that is 
decidedly productive in re- 
lation to its cost. 

Whether the writer who 
asserted that Nature colors 
the flowers to attract the 
honey bees to the sweets 
hidden within their hearts 
correctly fathomed the de- 


is possible with good clothes to make a person of unattractive 
features good looking, so the package is made inviting with a 
neat wrapper and pleasing label. It is opened with a feeling 
of confidence that the contents are in keeping. The difference 
in cost between a good label and a poor one is so slight there 
is no excuse whatever for a label cheaply gotten up, and this 
is particularly true of the printer’s label. It is an example 
of his work, and, if a good one, it will suggest good labels to 
those with whom the printer 
does business. 

A package label ought 
always to be planned in con- 
nection with the wrapping 
paper. One might look ever 
so good and be strikingly 
effective in itself and yet 
appear weak and ineffective 
upon the package, the color 
of which might make the 
combination of label and 
package weak or ugly 
through lack of harmony. 
It must be remembered, 
also, that labels, unlike let- 
terheads and business cards, 
are not seen at close range 
when attached to packages. 
Thus, stronger effects than 
might be proper on letter- 
heads and business cards are 








signs of Nature we can not 


not only permissible but in 





venture to assert. He at 
least has made an altogether 
reasonable and logical de- 
duction. What this color 
does to the bee the label on 


the package should do to the i 


person receiving it. It ought 
to be colorful; it ought to 
attract; it ought to suggest 
that there is something nice 
on the inside. 

A good package label is 
one that is appropriate to 
the nature of the contents 
and in keeping with the 
standing of the firm using 
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fact desirable on package 
labels. This is particularly 
true if one hopes to obtain 
some advertising value from 
the label, and really it’s a 
shame to deliberately turn 
one’s back to the advan- 
tages of this practically free 
advertising. 

There is no standard size 
or even shape for package 
labels. As to shape it is de- 
sirable, of course, that the 
proportions should be good, 
also that, if the packages 
sent out are of standard 











it. To the package it is 
what toilet and dress are to 
the salesman; and just as it 
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size, the labels should match 
the proportions of the pack- 
age. It is needless to say 
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Fig. 1 demonstrates the effectiveness 
of heavy effects. As it can be seen and 
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' read at some distance — the original was 





from CALKINS & HOLDEN= 


250 Fifth Avenue Vew 


6 by 4 inches —it has considerable ad- 
vertising value. However, its boldness 
is not in the least offensive, for the letter- 
ing is an excellent example of a style now 
enjoying a wide vogue in strong news- 
paper advertising typography of the bet- 
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that a square label will not look weli on a narrow package, 
particularly when the package is small in relation to the label 
and the margins from label to edges of package are small. A 
very good size for average packages is 6 by 4 inches. 

As to color of paper, white, as on everything else, is most 
largely utilized. It is safe and will go well with any color of 
wrapping paper — except, of course, white, where there would 
be no contrast — but white, because it soils easily, is not much 
used for wrappers. Many people of taste prefer the cream 
tinted or light India such as comes in Japan vellum. In gen- 
eral, two rules ought to be followed in selecting paper for the 
label, namely: (1) It should be of a grade that will absorb 
paste readily and (2) of a color that provides a good contrast 
with the wrapping paper. The label will stand out better if 
it is a contrast in color with the wrapper. 

The wording, the arrangement of the letters, the use of the 
right type face, the selection of a good color scheme, the choos- 
ing of the kind of stock that will serve best, the presswork — 
all these things enter into the production of the package label 
that will succeed as a piece of publicity or, as is possible, an 
item of selling literature. 

The package label affords the typographer and the artist 
opportunities almost without limit for varied effects. Further- 
more, good effects are more easily attained with brief copy, 
and, obviously, that of the label ought to be brief. All these 
points will be noted in the specimens of package labels accom- 
panying this article and those in the insert that precedes it. 
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known as Cooper Bold, is now available 

to printers, who find it admirable for the 

attainment of hand-lettered effects. It 

will be noted that the lines are quite 

closely spaced to preserve the mass effect 

| the lettering itself suggests; such a let- 

' ter would appear very bad indeed if 

| Jetter-spaced or widely line-spaced. It 

i will be seen, too, that the line border is 

ie ai Sa er drawn with human irregularity, in keep- 

ing with the character of the design as a 

whole. A contrast in both form and color is afforded by the 

word “ For,” and the trade-mark of the firm is prominent, 
although taking up very little space. 


ter grade. A type face quite similar, 
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On the other hand, treatments similar to Fig. 2 are quite 
the thing for smaller packages and for a line of business 
wherein emphasis is placed upon daintiness and refinement. 
It is dignified and chaste, yet can not be said to be weak, for 
there is strength in beauty and the original of this label, printed 
in black and light blue on cream tinted stock, is indeed beau- 
tiful. The slight and pleasing tone contrast between type and 
border means an element of strength and the label would stand 
out, particularly if the wrapping paper were of a darker shade. 
Letter-spacing adds decorative interest, and with the classic 
simplicity of the design as a whole a wholly excellent label is 
achieved. This label was 514 by 4% inches in size. 
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Fig. 3 is an old-timer which the editor of this department 
has admired and retained for many years. Nothing could be 
simpler, yet it must be acknowledged to be characterful. Aside 
from the remarkable and unusual simplicity of the arrange- 
ment, the relatively large size of the type contributes to that 
characterful appearance. One may get a very good idea of 
the size of the type from the measurements of the label, which 
are 64% by 3% inches. While the type is larger than one is 
accustomed to seeing on a label of the size, the fact that it is 
light face precludes its being too black. The name and the 
word “ for” were printed in orange, hence the color serves to 
emphasize as well as to decorate. As a suggestion whereby 
good results can be attained in quick time this label is worthy 
of attention and consideration. 

The Colonial motif is evident in the label for the Paper 
House of New England (Fig. 4), which is another we have 
saved for a long time. Character“and distinction are its virtues. 
Indeed, it is —in part, at least — through getting away from 
the conventional use of a border that this and Fig. 3 score. 
Incidentally, and here’s another good point, the same style 
was followed on all the firm’s stationery items, thereby capi- 
talizing upon the idea of pyramiding impressions. The printing 
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orange. The paper was India tint, and, believe us, the label 
presents an excellent combination of good taste, beauty and 
effectiveness the equal of which is rarely seen. 

Clever and unusual is the Abbott 
Press label (Fig. 7). Note particularly 
that this label bears quite more than the 
customary name, address, telephone and 
“ Fine Printing,” or other words to the 
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same effect. This detailed matter is 
given in small type, while the name of 
the concern in much larger type strikes 





Quantity Producers of the Highest Class of Direct Advertising Printing ; 


you slam bang between the eyes. The 





layout, too, is worthy of study, being 
unusual and far removed from ordinary. 
It was a big label, 6 by 4% inches, and 





Specializing in Fine Color Work and Process Printing of All Descriptions 


the border “bled.” The colors, red-brown 
and yellow-orange on India tint stock, 





constitute a harmony by analogy, proper, 
of course, yet not altogether pleasing. 
The same design printed in a deep green 
except for the parts here shown in color, 
which would be good in a rich brown, 
would, in the opinion of the writer, have 
been more effective and more pleasing. 





of the copy matter the short way of the label instead of the 
long way makes it rather an unusual one, and although this 
is not a shipping label it could easily be arranged to suit that 
purpose and the distinction afforded would be equally valuable, 
whether used in shipping or for some other purpose. 

The “bled” border is a popular detail on package labels, 
judging from the frequency with which we find it employed. 
It obviates the conventional margin and is therefore a good 
variant for those who want to avoid the rut of sameness. The 
idea may be utilized to help the color effect when label stock 
and wrapper stock are not in good harmony. Fig. 5 is a par- 
ticularly handsome label embodying this idea. 

As the package label should be stronger in effect than let- 
terhead or business card one is licensed to make it more ornate. 
Fig. 6 is one of the most “ catchy ” labels we have ever seen, 
the effect of the border being very striking. Of course, our 
halftone reproduction leaves much to the imagination. We 
can help that out by telling you that the rules of the border 
were in a light soft blue, the type and all the little squares 
worked in with the rules -— except four in each corner — were 
in black, the four squares in each corner referred to being in 


However, it must be said that even in 
the colors used the Abbott Press label 
strikes a different note and that, of 
course, has a value which our more com- 

mon combination would not provide. 
Another style enjoying a wide vogue is that printed from 
reverse plates. Fig. 8 is an example that has been printed in 
a bright red and again in a medium gray. The former was 
decidedly striking, as is natural, and the latter was chaste and 
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pleasing. This particular example was made from a lettered 
design, but the printer may approximate the effect by setting 
the design (the items appearing in white in this label) in type 
and having his engraver make a reverse color zinc etching. 
Thus, he will be getting away from a type effect with type. 
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We believe the glimpse we have given our readers of the 
possibilities found in label design and treatment will suggest 
to them an interesting phase of their work. To reiterate what 
we have already stated: A good label costs so little more than 
a poor one, every package label ought to be a good one. 


Designing Better Printing’ 


BY FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


NYA IRST, we should fix firmly in our minds just 
what we mean by better printing. Printing, 
which has been styled the nurse and pre- 
server of all the arts, the art preservative 
of all arts, in itself is not anart. It is merely 
] an apparatus for the diffusion of knowledge, 
an apparatus more economical and more ex- 
4 >=) peditious than the art of the scribes which 
it displaced. Printing is a craft that widens and deepens the 
very foundations of literature. Printing fixes thoughts which 
arise in the minds of men that otherwise might disappear 
unrecorded, and transmits those thoughts to future genera- 
tions; it makes visible a portion of the eternal mind caught 
in its process through this age and preserves it for ages not yet 
reached, just as we today are enabled to possess the knowledge 
of the past. 

But printing may yet become more than a craft when every 
detail is kept in the hands of the artist. An artizan is usually 
uninspired by the artistic possibilities of his craft and in his 
ignorance lacks wholly the quickening spirit of craftsmanship 
that breathes life and beauty into his chosen work. 

How often, however, is either the printer or compositor 
an artist? And just for this reason is most typography vulgar 
and expressionless. The artizan-printer has technical skill, 
usually not a great deal of culture and too frequently less real 
taste. How, then, can he produce printing that is above the 
commonplace? By familiarizing himself with the very funda- 
mentals of ethics, because it is impossible to maintain a vital 
interest in esthetics without an equal or even greater interest 
in ethics, by thinking of printing for its own sake as a means 
to higher aims and higher ideals and not a mere means to a 
livelihood. 

Readers of taste today demand of the printer that he carry 
into his work something more than that which will satisfy the 
necessities of utility that he add to printing intended for 
daily use a degree of beauty greater than the exigencies of 
commercialism absolutely require. But this degree of beauty 
is not attained by adventitious aids, by the mere addition of 
some decorative detail, nor even by the tasteful use of ordinary 
materials. It requires more than these —it must be organic 
—a development of the structure itself; it can only be 
attained by better design of the typography itself. 

What, then, is design? Can design be acquired by the 
workman? First, let me attempt to define design. It is not a 
mere matter of appearance, something added by way of orna- 
mentation. On the contrary, design can not be detached from 
craft and considered by itself — it is an inseparable quality of 
the work itself. It involves the selection of proper materials, 
fitness of purpose, and a realization of its destination as well as 
concern for its appearance. 

Design in printing does not mean capricious originality — 
the placing of a typographic unit in position or place on a page 
for the sake of “ originality,” when the obvious place for it 





might be elsewhere. Design means reasonableness and natural 
growth, and does not require an attempt to coerce our mate- 


*The substance of an address delivered before the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, by Frederic W. Goudy, art director, Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, through whose courtesy it is reproduced here. 


rials into some preconceived form that may not be the natural 
outcome of the tools and materials employed. 

Too often the printer confounds two features of design — 
first, the design of the individual elements with which he is 
working, and, second, the skill displayed in the arrangement 
of those elements. Design is the inventive arrangement of 
lines and masses in such a relation to each other that they form 
an harmonious whole, to which each separate part contributes, 
but in such combination with every other part that the result 
is a unity of effort that satisfies the artistic sense. In the 
printed page, design utilizes printers’ types and ornaments 
instead of mere abstract lines, and the beauty of the result 
is the sum of refinement, proportion, arrangement of type and 
decoration, adequate presswork and careful composition com- 
bined into one whole that delights and makes visible man’s 
admiration of the thought conveyed. 

I fear there is too much talk in our printing schools of tone, 
harmony, balance, tone shape, color and what not as consti- 
tuting the principles of design — these things are the results 
of the application of the principles of design and will not of 
themselves produce design itself, nor can design be taught. 
Principles may be learned, but their application depends upon 
the taste and ability of the user. Common sense will tell us 
what to do, but taste will dictate how it should be done. Taste 
may be developed by a study of the masterpieces of typog- 
raphy, which in turn furnish a standard toward which to aim. 
In many shops the best work produced is of the highest stand- 
ard imaginable. The works of masters are as sealed books to 
the ordinary workman and yet it is from this workman that we 
demand a finer result. 

Good work too often is looked upon as something apart, 
something to be produced on occasion and not as a matter of 
course. The workmen trained to do good work naturally will 
produce good work just as economically as poor work, as it is 
no more difficult or expensive to set and print well designed 
types or pages than poorly designed ones. There is too little 
thought and study given to the fundamentals of design and too 
much attention given to mere technical details. The printer 
with a definite standard toward which to aim will produce 
good work even though his technical skill may not be great. 
It is the blind adherence to job shop traditions, the disinclina- 
tion to disregard time-worn customs, that holds back many a 
workman from exercising personal expression which gives 
charm to ordinary print. 

Our printing seldom even approximates the dignity and 
breadth of style attained in the best work of the fifteenth 
century. Why? Because the high standards set up at that 
period reflected always definite aim toward beauty and order, 
standards that today are in great danger of being lost through 
too ready an acceptance of new and lower ones that are the 
outcome of the great variety of materials ready to the work- 
man’s hand. With few materials and inadequate equipment 
to produce fine work thought and care were required. 

Actual utility does not of necessity require that we dis- 
regard potential beauty or preclude the application of the 
fundamentals of contrast, harmony and proportion, qualities 
absolutely inseparable from good design. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author 


“ Effective House-Organs,’’ and “ Effective Direct Advertising. 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 
J 


Copyright, 1923, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning a Typical Campaign for a Wholesaler 


An oft mentioned Shakespearean quotation is to the effect 
that by any other name a rose would smell as sweet. For 
decades the individual or firm which came between the manu- 
facturer (or other producer) and the retailer of that product 
was known as the “ wholesale jobber.” As the years rolled 
on the first word passed into disuse and the form of business 
we are to consider in this article became spoken of generally 
as “ jobbers.” Perhaps that is the name you know them by. 
It still is used in many branches of industry, even by some 
of the “ jobbers ” themselves. But the more forward looking 
within the last few years, sensing the move to eliminate them 
in many lines of business, have resented the stigma of the man 
who carried “ job lots” and who also became known as a 
“ jobber,” hence there has been a movement to refer to this 
link of the distributing chain as the “ wholesaler,” or “ whole- 
sale merchant.” 

Journals devoted to advertising and sales have for years 
been carrying articles arguing first one side and then the other 
of the movement to “ eliminate the wholesalers,” which means 
that the retailers would get their supplies direct from the 
manufacturer. Part of this “hue and cry” comes from the 
demand of the hour to reduce selling costs. You can trust the 
unthinking to rush in where thinkers fear to tread. This type 
of mind, seeing a wholesaler step in between the manufacturer 
and the retailer, says: “Ah, ha! An extra hand, another 
mouth to feed; we will cut him out.” 

Some of the very large concerns have completely eliminated 
the wholesaler from their scheme of merchandising. Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, makers of Ivory Soap, 
Crisco Shortening, and many other products sold through gro- 
cery stores, are one of the latest to eliminate the wholesaler 
and go direct to the retailer. 

Without stopping to analyze, the average printer function- 
ing as an advertising counsel on direct-mail work might say: 
“Why should we give any consideration to the wholesaler and 
to the planning of a campaign for such? ” 

Almost without exception any new product must be sold 
to the retailer through the wholesaler unless the margin of 
profit is liberal, and the amount ordered by the average retailer 
is a good-sized order. When Procter & Gamble started in busi- 
hess years ago, their only hope of distributing their new soap 
was through the wholesalers, who already had their salesmen 
out traveling the territories they covered, selling all other 
kinds of grocery supplies. 

When the P. & G. organization had built up a sufficient 
volume of business to enable them to build warehouses through- 
out the country, or make use of those already built by others 


for the purpose, when their goods were in such demand that 
a fair-sized order would come from every grocer and allied 
retailer called upon, then and then only could they cut loose 
from the wholesaler. What is true of P. & G. is and was 
true of almost every product either distributed direct to the 
retailer now, or which may choose to follow that path to mar- 
ket in future. 

“Why, then, is the hue and cry against the wholesaler? ” 
some one asks. 

That brings us to advertising. Get the single word, we 
must talk about advertising in general to lay the foundation 
for direct advertising in particular. 

As products were advertised more and more to the public, 
there was built a demand upon the retailer for these advertised 
goods. In order to fill this demand the retailer sent in orders 
to the wholesaler, and in all too many cases — of course the 
writer is not making the claim that this happened universally, 
by any means—the wholesaler did what? He filled those 
orders from the retailer with whatever brand of goods he, 
the wholesaler, happened to have on hand in his warehouses 
at the time. The retailer had to try to palm off the brands 
which he had not ordered and which his customers had not 
demanded, and word of this went back to the manufacturer. 

Suppose we bring the case closer home; all of our readers 
are printers, we understand. Paper is manufactured, in a mill, 
lccated in New England or in the Northwest, as a rule. With 
few exceptions, however, you buy the paper not from the mill, 
not from a mill’s representative, but from the wholesaler. 
Your requirements are delivered from the warehouse of the 
wholesaler, upon the floors of which are carried a number of 
different brands of paper. This enables the paper mill to do 
business with less than fifteen hundred wholesalers, who in 
turn supply the more than thirty thousand printers in the 
United States. This simplifies the shipping, credit work and 
sales problem of the manufacturer, you see. The same is true 
in almost every other line of business. Did you ever hear of 
a printer who could not get the paper upon which to print a 
job? You might have, if all the paper were sold direct from 
the mill to the printer, but the wholesaler steps in and takes 
that credit risk, and so far as I can recall I have never heard 
of a printer who did not somehow get the paper upon which 
to print any order placed with him. 

In the beginning of distribution — and we need only go 
back to the days of the Civil War in the United States — the 
wholesaler was a most important link in the chain of merchan- 
dising. The wholesaler controlled the retailer in many cases. 
They do yet in some lines of business and in many localities. 
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But as advertising increased, the hold of the wholesaler on 
the trade of the retailer grew less — except as a warehouse- 
man and general distributor, which includes the checking of 
credits, assuming of credit risks, etc. 

Back in those early days the wholesaler did practically no 
advertising and the manufacturer did very little. In many 
industries the margin of profit for the wholesaler was set to 
include the cost of building up a business with the retailers. 
When advertising came along and made it easier to get business 
from retailers, when in fact oftentimes advertising created 
new demands upon the wholesaler, the margin of profit which 
was allowed for the wholesaler seemed out of proportion. 
The advertising manufacturers cut it down, and this immedi- 
ately drove the wholesaler into having a “private brand” 
manufactured, which his own salesmen tried to sell to the 
retailers every time they asked for some advertised brand. 

With this background you can readily see why the whole- 
salers are a very live field for using direct advertising, when 
approached by a producer of direct advertising who has abil- 
ity. For the wholesaler has his back to the wall in many lines 
of merchandising. He is realizing he must do something to 
hold his retailers, and oftentimes to push his own private 
brands. More than that, manufacturers are offering him huge 
volumes of advertising codperation, which he can capitalize 
on properly only by doing some advertising. That granted, 
there is but one logical form of advertising for the average 
wholesaler to use — direct advertising. 

“Why do you make such a flat-footed statement when 
throughout the series you have been very conservative in your 
remarks?” you ask. Because, almost without exception the 
wholesaler covers a State, or a number of States, in whole or 
in part, surrounding his warehouse as a central point, and none 
of the other forms of advertising lend themselves to the con- 
centrated and selective appeal which is available in direct 
advertising. 

The past decade (omitting the war period, which was 
“ unusual ” in all lines) saw wholesalers making much use of 
catalogues. Forty years ago, to go back a bit further, on one 
of Boston’s side streets, there was started a firm dealing in 
small specialties. One member of the firm conceived the idea 
of “ wholesaling by mail,” and today, with a catalogue which 
is called ‘“‘ Our Drummer,” the firm, known as Butler Brothers, 
has over two hundred thousand retailers throughout the forty- 
eight States as its customers, and carries on one of the largest 
wholesale businesses in the world. While this firm uses no 
traveling salesmen, it is unique in this in the wholesale field, 
for most of the wholesalers use their catalogues first to post 
their salesmen, next to help the retailer in grouping his orders. 
An example of this latter class is the Gray & Dudley Company, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, whose catalogue contains 250 pages, 
9 by 12 inches in size. 

By this time, though, you know that a catalogue is not a 
campaign of direct advertising, and is in fact but one of the 
possible links in the chain. 

Generally speaking, the wholesaler’s use of direct adver- 
tising is divided into two very definite classes: (1) For the 
purpose of holding old trade, paving the way for salesmen, 
building up good will and keeping his name before the retail- 
ers; and (2) for the purpose of making some special drive 
on a product or products, in connection with a “ free deal” 
or other special offer at times. In other words, few whole- 
salers use or can use direct advertising, except in a limited 
way, for the purpose of selling their own private brands. In 
fact, the more progressive wholesalers are soft pedaling the 

private brand in many sections, and are delivering what the 
retailer wants. 

Or looking at it in another way, the wholesaler has but one 
thing to sell as a rule—that is service. This simplifies and 
multiplies the wholesaler’s direct advertising problems, if we 
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may use the paradox. The problem is simplified because good 
will building can be done in one general way, namely, through 
the house publication, or through some other regular and con- 
tinuous campaign; while the problem multiplies when you con- 
sider the impossibility of all wholesalers using the house pub- 
lication simultaneously. 

The Gray & Dudley Company, referred to in an earlier 
paragraph, solved the two sides of this problem in an unusual 
way, by getting out a catalogue monthly instead of twice a 
year as before. Sales jumped at once! 

Direct advertising can be used by the wholesaler to boost 
his own private brands if he desires, in which case the cam- 
paign is virtually that of a manufacturer. The advertising 
manager of Williamson-Halzell-Frazier Company, wholesale 
grocers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, said recently: ‘“ Direct 
advertising will help the wholesaler to increase consumer de- 
mand for his brands. If he sells one dealer out of four in a 
town he can spend his efforts building sales for his solitary 
friend, and not squander it in general advertising, trusting that 
he will persuade or even force the other three dealers into line.” 

In this case the wholesaler prepares direct advertising for 
distribution to the consumers of food or whatever the product 
may be, and these are sent either direct to the lists furnished 
by the retailer, or given to the retailer for distribution with 
packages, or through the mails. 

Returning to the wholesaler, and planning a typical cam- 
paign for him, the first thing to find out is the field covered; 
next, the frequency of the salesmen’s calls; then the approxi- 
mate year’s business from the average retailer. Following that, 
the subjects to be taken up are: Do you want to build good 
will for brands advertised by their makers, or for your own 
private brands? How many retailers have you? How many in 
the territory covered by you? What is your competition? 
(Then ask the same queries about competition that you have 
asked about the wholesaler’s own business. ) 

Let us repeat, not all wholesalers can use the house publi- 
cation effectively, but several of them have found it highly 
productive. It is the natural builder of good will. It forces 
continuity; it can be made interesting without being tiresome. 
It can be supplemented by enclosures of direct-advertising 
pieces, making special drives on any brands you wish to push. 

Now for section 2, referred to in a preceding paragraph 
— direct advertising for the wholesaler to make a drive on 
some special product or products. The Soandso Wholesale 
Company become distributors for the Northwest of Whatsits- 
name canned products. They get illustrations, and perhaps 
electrotypes from the manufacturers, and start a special series 
of direct advertising units, addressed to the retailers to let 
them know that their wholesaler will now supply these deli- 
cious dainties. This is followed up by calls of the salesmen. 
Now and then “ free deals ” (some extra goods shipped but not 
charged for — virtually a special discount) are used to exploit 
either new brands, or old brands placed in the hands of new 
distributors. Details on this score can be found in the first 

articles of this series supplemented by the directions in the 
article immediately preceding this one, when we told of the 
manufacturer’s planned campaign. 

The retailer is of course interested primarily in one thing 
only — profits. When you plan a campaign aimed at the 
retailer, in behalf of the wholesaler, remember that magic 
money word, profits. Service can be played up — but it will 
be stronger when it points the way to more profits. For exam- 
ple, a wholesaler might wage a campaign to retailers of shoes 
which had for its motif this fact: “Buy only what you need 
for the week ahead. With our liberal stocks you can always 
fill in missing sizes, styles and widths on a moment’s notice.” 
This would be service, which would make increased profits for 
the retailer, because the greater the turnover the larger the 
percentage of profit on the capital invested. 
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Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
example, devote the opening pages of some of their catalogues 
to retailers entirely to showing the retailer how to do more 
effective direct advertising, as well as newspaper advertising. 
This service includes suggestions about copy, layouts, amount 
of appropriations, illustrations, etc. Butler Brothers, some 
years ago, issued a very complete manual of merchandising, 
which was sent to all their retailers, supplementing their regu- 
lar “ Our Drummer ” catalogue. 

One word about the wholesaler’s lists in a typical cam- 
paign: Not only should they be classified geographically, as 
all the retailers in Illinois separate from those in Ohio; but 
also classified by lines of goods handled — as groceries, notions, 
dry-goods, etc., depending entirely upon the extent of the lines 
carried by the wholesaler. Wholesalers of paper, for exam- 
ple, sometimes carry such apparently foreign products as lard 
trays, ice cream boxes, even phonographs. Their salesmen can 
sell these products to the same line of retailers to which they 
sell coarse papers, including paper bags, wrapping paper, etc. 
In such a list it would be necessary to have the printers using 
fine papers listed separately from merchants using wrapping 
and other coarse papers. 

In conclusion, our title may be misleading in a slight degree, 
as there can be no “ typical’ campaign usable by all kinds of 
wholesalers in all sections of the country. One typical cam- 
paign can be planned to build good will; then another to sell 
specific goods. 

The advertising departments of the sources of supply can 
always be called upon to assist in furnishing ideas, copy, illus- 
trations, etc., for use by their wholesalers in selling to the 
retailers. Now and then the manufacturers will furnish spe- 
cial “ signatures ” already printed and suitable for binding in 
the wholesaler’s catalogues. 

Pick out a list of the wholesalers —all kinds —in your 
territory. Plan a campaign aimed at them to induce them to 
use direct advertising in order to: (1) Build good will among 
their retailers; (2) to “put over” any special drives they 
may have in mind, which would automatically include any sales 
contests they may conduct among their own salesmen. Whole- 
salers need direct advertising, and properly equipped printers 
can serve them. 


Advertising Printing Overseas 


In the November issue we covered the planning of direct- 
advertising campaigns for the printer’s own publicity, and 
while we have endeavored to eliminate the “ review ” aspect 
from this series of articles on Direct Advertising, at least until 
all of the groundwork is out of the way, we are led to make 
an exception of three examples of house publications which 
have been received from overseas sources. 

Among literally hundreds of American house publications, 
these three publications stand out as models which might be 
followed in many respects. 

Ink, A Magazine of Advertising, is published monthly by 
the Queensland Institute of Advertising, Brisbane, Australia. 
Ink seems to be the official publication of an association, rather 
than a house-organ. It contains numerous advertisements, and 
a subscription rate is charged. Its editorial contents comprise 
many short articles and news items of interest to printers and 
advertising men. Jnk is printed by Jackson & O’Sullivan, 
Brisbane, and the business end of the publication is also han- 
dled by this firm. 

The issue before us contains thirty-six pages, and is printed 
on Warren’s Cameo “dbl. Demy 78 pounds,” to use their 
method of designating paper stocks. 

Selling by Post is published by the Marshall Engraving 
Company, Limited, London, E. C. 4, and its sixteen pages are 
well handled from the standpoint of both copy and makeup, 
though with that “ overseas” look we expect in direct adver- 
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tising done abroad. The English postman (see reproduction 
herewith) looks peculiar to us, but in a way reminds one of 
Buckley, Dement & Co.’s “ man in gray,” which we have seen 
for lo! these many years. 

Paper, or Appertaining to Paper, to give its full name, 
comes from the antipodes. It is published by B. J. Ball, Lim- 
ited, wholesale paper house, 193 King street, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. This is by far the best of the lot. First, there is an 
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The cover of this house-organ is interestingly foreign to Americans, 
due chiefly to the unfamiliar uniform of the postman. The title and 
the illustration are admirably suited to each other, suggesting to the 
advertiser that he can cover any part of London or the whole of the 
United Kingdom through his majesty’s mails. The publication is 
attractively printed and the dignified sales message, couched in phrase- 
ology that is typically English, is both sincere and cordial. Marshall’s 
Message is published by the ac Engraving Company, 12-14 Far- 


ringdon avenue, London, E. 


idea on the cover, the use of the die-cut space to permit the 
table of contents to show through. It is novel without being 
offensive, and surely makes the book stand out. 

Then the inside center spread gives a visual and striking 
demonstration of the printing qualities of two kinds of paper. 
A halftone illustration of a living-room scene is divided diag- 
onally, one-half of the picture being printed on sepia matt 
coated paper and the other half on white coated paper with a 
glossy finish. The different effects produced by the two kinds 
of paper are strikingly contrasted. Detail shows up with equal 
distinctness on both papers, but the half of the scene on sepia 
paper is much richer and softer. The contrast might be com- 
pared to that of soft diffused artificial light with the harsh glare 
of strong daylight. Paper merchants in America may have 
done this stunt before, but if so, it was before the writer’s day 
and needs to be revived to show some of the present genera- 
tion why one kind of paper gives better results than another. 

The editorial content of this publication is likewise im- 
pressive. I quote from the opening article, oddly (from our 
viewpoint) entitled, “ Manufacturing a Demand ”: 
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Every printer and every merchant engaged in the allied trades 
is faced by an inescapable problem, which sooner or later will have 
to be mastered, or it will master him. This is the relationship 
between working expenses and turnover. 

In former days when standards were in a measure fixed, firms 
looked with confidence to a gradual growth of business with the 
increasing years of their existence; for in a comparatively new 
country like Australia, any concern of fair resources engaged in 
ordinary trade and abiding by normal standards of efficiency, hon- 
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Australians are keen students of American methods, but Australian 
advertising has an individuality and character all its own. B. J. Ball, 
Limited, Melbourne, is one of the most progressive paper houses in the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and its house-organ, Appertaining to Paper, 
would hold its own among similar productions in any country. One 
novel feature, which is lost in the halftone reproduction, is the cutout 


in the cover showing the table of contents on the title page. It is a 


well edited and well printed magazine. 


esty and enterprise could look with certainty to a gradual extension 
of clientele, each client in its turn showing new growth year by 
year and all sharing in this legitimate expansion. Now and again 
some meteoric visitant would shoot across the commercial sky and 
either rapidly die away over the horizon or become a fixed star 
gleaming with the luminosity of genius. Every age and every coun- 
try has some such to awaken the sluggish to new effort; but these 
are the exceptions. Growth usually came with years, as the child 
achieves maturity. But the days of normality are passed, probably 
beyond recall. We all, workmen and employers alike, have set new 
standards of elegance and comfort, and it is doubtful whether it 
would be wise to try to abandon them. The motor car in business 
and private life, the elaborate furnishings of offices, the “ short 
hours and high pay” principle, the well lighted and ventilated 
workrooms, the morning and afternoon teas in factories — all these 
have now become part and parcel of our daily life and experience 
— but they all have to be paid for. Which, if any, are to be abol- 
ished? The man bold enough to name it will be marked, rightly or 
wrongly, as an iconoclastic reactionary. Is there any other way out? 

In all rightly constituted businesses working expenses always 
have a definite relationship to turnover, and profits are similarly 
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governed. Why was every one able to do well during the war 
period? Because business increased in value though not in volume. 
Now with values down fifty per cent, nothing but an increase in 
volume can adjust the situation. But if the normal requirements 
of a printer are, say, 25 tons of paper and 15 cwt. of ink, it is 
obvious that if this paper and ink cost him £3,000 fifteen months 
ago, and only £1,500 today, his turnover is reduced accordingly, 
while his working expenses are not affected to nearly the same 
extent. There are only two courses open in such a case — increase 
of the ratio of profit to turnover, or a great increase in the volume 
of work handled. Competition will assuredly prevent the first of 
these alternatives —so the latter is the sole remedy. Here, again, 
a problem arises. Is this increase of volume to come by stealing 
clients from competitors; or is it to come by “ manufacturing new 
demands”? Most business cajoled away from competitors is 
secured solely on a price basis. Such action defeats its own object, 
for it gives volume without profit, and this in turn is a short cut 
to business suicide. Creative enterprise is the royal road. New 
avenues for the sale of printing, fresh firms interested in the possi- 
bilities of advertising —the opening up of these is the easy and 
effective corrective for unprofitable trading for printers and paper 
merchants alike. 

While one must admit that being novel these three publica- 
tions stand out in the crowd, still the writer insists they show 
well planned foresight and are worthy of commendation. 





A THREE-COLOR DODGE FOR THE GORDON 
BY GEORGE E. CLOUGH 


A peddler called at the office one morning with a book of 
colored prints which he said he had done on the Gordon, each 
from a single form, by a trick of his own, and offered to show 
us how for $5. The boss thought this dodge might be worth 
the money — and so it is, but we didn’t buy it. 

“ Wait half an hour,” I said, “and let me see what I can 
do in the same line. I don’t think his brains are any better 
than mine, so why waste the five-spot? ” 

I looked up an ordinary advertising cut of a young woman 
in spring clothes. There was black ink on the press, and that 
would do for her shoes. The idea of a mask to take the impres- 
sion of the rest of the cut at once occurred to me. I spread 
the grippers wide and pasted a sheet of bond paper across, 
lapping it around them and sticking it to itself. Then I made 
an impression on the mask. Swinging the mask flat on the 
tympan, I cut out a section around the shoes. There was need 
to follow the line only where the shoes joined the ankles. This 
gave me a print of shoes alone on the sheet I fed in. Next I 
cut a similar mask for a yellow hat, skirt and stockings, and 
another for a blue coat, and put a green feather in the hat 
and a green trimming on the coat by the simple process of 
cutting the “blue” mask to overlap the yellow. The face 
of the young woman was also printed in the black at the same 
time as the shoes, by cutting out the mask at that place. The 
whole thing was done in half an hour; most of which time was 
spent in cleaning the plate and rollers. 

This is a useful dodge for short runs. Pretty effects can 
be obtained on handbills in two or more colors without the 
necessity of using two forms. It is easy to cut out a line and 
mask it. With long runs, the ink would accumulate on the 
mask and cause trouble. 

The cutting is very easy, as the cut or type defines its own 
margins, and so allows of free use of the knife. The limita- 
tions are, first, the mask must not be cut up so much that it will 
tear and stick to the form; second, one color must not be 
completely surrounded by another, for then there is no way to 
mask the center one. (You can not, for instance, put a red 
border all around a black advertisement by this method.) 
The second limitation can be evaded by combining the colors. 
Let the unmaskable part receive two impressions, and you can 
easily print, say, a green duck surrounded by blue water. You 
would first mask the water and print the duck yellow. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


Dunn, Hevtscer & STIRLING, Baltimore, Mary- 
land.—In the first place you should -not have 
printed the boldest items in the design “ It Pays,” 
in the stronger color. That gives the design a 
spotty appearance, which is displeasing. Further- 
more, it would have been better to set the words 
of the title in larger type and eliminate the panel 
of hair-line rule from around them. About all this 
panel seems to accomplish — and likewise the panel 
at the bottom containing the lines of the signature 
— is to square up the top and bottom of the form, 
which is not essential. 

Tue Premier Press, Cleveland, Ohio.—‘‘ Hiram, 
75,” the booklet employed to raise funds for the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Hiram College, is pleasing and attractive in every 
way. The legible Bookman 
typography, set against liberal 
margins, creates an effect that 
is wholly inviting, even when 
the eyes are a little tired. The 


us greatly. The idea of having a different (good) 
printer get up each issue and incorporate his ideas 
in its production is a good one. By such a plan 
variety is had, which is valuable as suggestions to 
readers. The most pleasing of the three issues is 
the January-February issue, featuring Garamont 
type. A delightfully simple cover design on hand- 
made quality paper makes the whole edition chaste, 
dignified and beautiful, although the text pages mea- 
sure up to the same high standard. The March-April 
issue is also good, but in spite of its excellence, it is 
a little commonplace, except for the cover. 
Wit11aAM J. HoLtpen, New Haven, Connecticut.— 
Of the two similar arrangements of the Whapples- 
Bullis letterhead we prefer the one with the italic 
initial, as it gives the design an effect of freedom 
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not evident in the other, where a crude, shaded 
block-letter initial is employed. We are not at all 
pleased with the colors, bronze blue, brown and 
orange, the latter, as a background for the two 
panels and for one of the three lines of the design, 
predominating. The tone of the whole is too warm 
and the effect is lacking in unity due to the manner 
in which the colors are scattered. The brown and 
orange clash. 

Tue Loose Lear CorporaTION, Seattle, Wash- 
ington.—‘‘ Main 4500” is an unusually attractive 
and interesting blotter, in which the trade-mark of 
the company and its telephone number are featured 
in a most striking manner. The one entitled “A 
Chain Is No Stronger Than Its Weakest Link ” is 
commonplace in arrangement and design, which in 
itself would not be so serious, 
but when associated with the use 
of inharmonious types in the 
display, the effect is quite unsat- 
isfactory. Just because Extra- 





initial is placed too low on the 
announcement for the Linder 
Company, although the effect 
created is pleasing, nevertheless. 
With respect to your sugges- 
tion that the type on the cover, 
“Solving the Dentist’s Greatest 
Problem,”’ is too weak as com- 
pared with the illustration, we 
do not agree. The two elements 
seem to balance quite well. 
MitcHELL PuBLIsHING Com- 
PANY, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


TYPE AND) 


ILLUSTRATION oe 
INK & PAPER 


Condensed Cheltenham Bold and 
Cheltenham Bold Extended are 
of the same family does not 
mean they can be employed 
together with good results, for 
the wide difference in shape is 
far more pronounced than the 
features, 
Differ- 
ent faces of equal strength, but 
of the same proportions, are 
more pleasing together than the 
extreme members of a family. 


that structural 





—The first page is the worst 


ComMMANDAY-RotH CoMPANY, 





page of the folder on sectional 


New York city.—The folder 








letter files. The lack of har- 
mony between the three styles 
of type employed on the page 
is quite pronounced. The effect 
is decidedly unpleasant. The 
arrangement in itself is satisfac- 
tory and the display, as regards 
size and arrangement, is quite 
strong. The border, of course, 
is rather too weak for the type 
and the underscoring or cuto?f 
rules are also too strong. The 
remaining pages are effective 
and readable as a result of being 
set in that strong and legible 
face Cheltenham Wide. 
ANDREW WERTH, New York 
city.—The design to be used for 
both title and cover pages of the 
“Bibliography of Thomas Hol- 
croft’? is neat and thoroughly 
in keeping with the nature of 
the work. The name of the 
author might well be made a 
size larger, at least for the 
cover, and the group of which 
it is part ought by all means 
to be nearer the group above it. 
An improvement would result if 
the small quotation were set in 





showing specimens of the art- 
work of Clarence Pearson Hor- 
nung, designed by the artist and 
printed by you, is in excellent 
taste, well done in every detail. 
The little portfolio (3% by 4% 
inches), containing loose leaves, 
on which appear illustrations 
and text pertaining to different 
styles of fine footwear handled 
by Delman, is unique and one 
of the most attractive things we 
have seen in some time. The 
workmanship is unusually excel- 
lent, but the crowning virtue is 
the uniqueness and dainty effect. 
It should appeal mightily to 
women of discriminating taste. 

Emit H. BruemMet Company, 
Los Angeles, California.—The 
Artistic Printer, your house- 
organ, is too ornate as a rule. 
The mixture of many colors, 
rules and ornaments — and fre- 
quent extensive composition 
embossing — suggests they are 
overdone. The only really 
attractive cover appears on the 
November issue. It is a dandy. 
Light blue and dark blue (em- 

















Narrower measure, so that its 
Proportions would conform more 
nearly to those of the page as 
a whole. The imprint crowds 
the border at the bottom rather 
too closely. 

Lanston Monotyre Corpo- 
RATION, LrmiteD, London, En- 
gland.—The three numbers of 
The Monotype Recorder interest 


orange; 
olive hue. 


politan Press, San Francisco, California. 
distinction and effectiveness, the original being in four colors: 
type, black; 


Cover of unusually attractive booklet, page size 734 by 1034, issued by The Metro- js 
As a typographical cover it scores high in 
initials and trade-mark, 
decorative border, light green of 
The type, Forum, by Goudy, is one of the finest, if not the very finest, avail- 
able for this class of work. The text of the body was in Kennerley. 


rules, deep gray of a green hue; 


bossed) on blue-tinted paper 
create a pleasing effect, espe- 
cially since the design is sim- 
ple in structure. The cover for 
the September issue, in contrast, 
bizarre, being printed in 
white, green, blue and gold 
(embossed) on the black stock 
from a design which lacks unity 
and on which the border is 
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THE ORIGINAL & ONLY 
OLD LINE 


CASLON 


Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
A Showing 


of the CasLon Types now in 
use in the shop of The 
Kennedy Company 
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Oakland, California 
Printed by The Bennedp Company 


1922 


Title of a beautiful broadside showing the Caslon 471 equipment of the Kennedy Company, Oakland, 


California, than whom there is none more capable of using it. 


The design is Colonial and was printed 


in red-orange and black on India tint antique laid stock of good weight. 


the most prominent feature. The inside of this 
issue, however, is attractive. Fancy rulework, 
such as characterizes the cover of the booklet 
on Brodin Hats, is out of date and cheap looking. 
The other specimens, work done for your customers, 
are better by far than your own forms, although a 
few of them indicate the same tendency toward 
elaborateness as the covers for The Artistic Printer. 

THe KENNEDY Company, Oakland, California. 
— Specimens sent us are of the finest, excellent 
typography in the best available types, beautiful 
papers and perfect presswork vie with each other 
for honors. The Caslon broadside, herewith repro- 
duced, is the best specimen showing of that admir- 
able face we have seen in many years. Printed in 
vermilion and black on buff antique stock, the 
original is decidedly beautiful, and also impressive 
as a result of the large size of the sheet. 

HERBERT C. May Company, Houston, Texas.— 
The booklet, “ Selling Below Cost Is Unfair Com- 
petition,” is not only a handsome piece of printing 
but an effective piece of advertising. We believe it 
will appeal to every fair-minded business man and 
have a good effect toward causing him to hesitate 
before letting his work to the lowest bidder. Even 
now conditions are better in that respect than they 
used to be. While quotations are still asked on 


considerable work the buyers are more generally 
discriminating between the printers to whom they 
extend the opportunity to bid. The shoddy and 
incompetent printers are either being wakened up 
or put to sleep, figurative for being put out of 
business through failure. 

Tue De ViINNE Press, Canton, Ohio.— Layout 
and display, with one exception, are excellent on 
your insert for the telephone directory. The initials 
are a little too weak and rather too narrow to fit 
in with the shape of the type groups which they 
begin. We believe, also, that the brown ink is too 
deep; the effect would be snappier and more attrac- 
tive if a lighter, brighter brown had been employed. 
We do not like the Parsons series for the body of 
an advertisement, but as the size is fairly large in 
this advertisement we presume no one will experi- 
ence difficulty reading it, particularly since it is 
brief. 

ArcH Jounson, Benton, Illinois.—The letterhead 
for the Standard is well arranged and displayed. 
In those respects little could be done that would 
improve it. We would prefer, however, to see the 
rules at the top printed in the red rather than the 
line of small type inside them. The type is so small 
it is trying on the eyes to read it when printed in 
red. The type face, Copperplate Gothic, is not an 
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attractive one; in fact, if some good roman had 
been used instead the heading would be far better; 
in fact, it would be excellent. Except for the fact 
that the lower group of the cover for the ‘Annual 
Statement ” of the local building and loan associa- 
tion is too high, the page is pleasing. Margins 
around the bottom show quite too great a variation. 

SHAWNEE PRINTING CompPaANy, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa.—The blotter announcing your removal to a 
new building is interesting as a result of the humor- 
ous side of moving a print shop conveyed by the 
illustrations. These pen and ink sketches show 
the ‘‘ hands”? moving presses, cases, paper cutters, 
etc., toward the right-hand side of the blotter, where 
a halftone illustration of the new building appears. 
Except for the presswork, which is first rate, the 
design is not attractive, the types employed not 
harmonizing as to shape. However, it was not 
intended to be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever,’ as the saying goes, but none of its good 
points would have been in the least weakened if 
better type faces had been employed. 

G. A. SetBy, The R. L. Bryan Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina.— You can feel mighty proud; 
the memorial booklet ‘“‘A Century of Endeavor” is 
ideal in treatment throughout. We are at a loss to 
state a preference as between the two color treat- 
ments. The one in which the text is in purple, the 
ornament in lavender and the borders and initials in 
gold is undoubtedly prettiest, but on work of an 
ecclesiastical nature, that is pertaining to a church, 
the use of red with text (true gothic) types is quite 
apropos, inasmuch as the earliest books, which were 
of a religious nature, were rubricated. The series 
of text type you employed —and text was de- 
manded if the booklet were to be appropriately 
treated —is an especially pleasing one and quite 
legible for a text. 

Joun B. McCase, Howard, Rhode Island.—In 
most respects The Howard Times, for May-June, 
published and printed by the boys of the Sockanos- 
set School, is quite commendable. Margins are 
very bad, however. The top and bottom margins, 
which are about equal, are much larger than the 
front margin, which should be wider than the top 
margin. In fact, the top margin is wider than the 
bottom margin, due to the fact that the running 
head is a short line and as a result of the effect 
of the blank space between it and the first line of 
the text. ‘Short’? pages, we note, are centered 
vertically, whereas they should be slightly above 
center. Furthermore, they are not set to con- 
form to the proportions of the paper page, as they 
should be. Sometimes dashes are used between 
items; sometimes they are not. They are par- 
ticularly necessary in the Times because the heads 
are set in light face capitals of the body type. 


Cover of magazine issued by pupils of the State 
Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey, printed 
from linoleum blocks cut by members of the print- 
ing classes. The cover above shown was printed 
in black mainly, deep blue being used for the sky 
and yellow-orange for the moon and the tie around 
the cat’s neck, on orange stock. 
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Lepuc Printinc Company, Sudbury, Ontario.— 
The hanger-poster, ‘‘ Christmas Is Near,” is strik- 
ing in general appearance and forcefully displayed. 
The only thing about it we really dislike is the use 
of colons to fill out the last short line of the first 
paragraph of the body or text. Such makeshifts 
do not achieve the object intended — that is, filling 
out the line — because colons are not as solid and 
heavy as letters. No effect of squaring is attained, 
so the colons had just as well have been left out 
on that account, the more so since they actually 
disfigure the job. 

Boys oF THE Print SHop, New Jersey State 
Home for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey.— Our 
compliments, boys, on the Advance, your school 
paper. We admire particularly the covers printed 
from illustration plates cut from battleship lino- 
leum. The cover of the October Hallowe’en issue 
is a corker and is reproduced herewith along with 
the cover of the June issue. These are quite the 
best examples of this kind of work we have received 
from a school shop. Other specimens, many of 
which are also featured by linoleum cut illustra- 
tions, are of uniform excellence. Go to ity boys! 

Clearfield Progress, Clearfield, Pennsylvania.— 
The invitation to the senior reception of the local 
high school is neat and pleasing as set in relatively 
large sizes of Goudy Old Style lower-case. It is, 
of course, a revolution against the conventional in- 
vitation set in script, text or plate gothic. While 
the lower-case does not have the dignity that those 
other faces provide, and the card would be com- 
monplace were it not for the blind stamped border 
around the type, which adds finish and contributes 
an effect of quality, we think this feature offsets 
largely the effect of unconventionality. It is really 
hard to get away from custom in invitation work, 
for, having become so familiar with the usual treat- 
ment, even we who know it is not necessary to be 
slaves to tradition are afraid to discount it. 

WILKINSON Printinc Company, Van Wert, Ohio. 
—The August-September blotter is very neat and 
effective. The fact that the panel on the left 
encloses an illustration of a press, conventionalized, 
while the one on the right contains the Typothete 
emblem, does not, in our opinion, constitute a vio- 
lation of balance, as the strength of the two units 
is about equal. There is, of course, a lack of 
similarity that might constitute a violation of strict 
symmetry, which is a form of balance, yet we feel 
that any one who would criticize that point would 
be splitting hairs. The openness of the composi- 
tion is the thing that appeals most to us and, on 
account of the liberal use of white space, the rela- 
tively small units stand out quite effectively in- 
deed. You obtained an effect of neatness also that 
is well worth while. 

BRowNE Brotuers, Newark, New Jersey.— On 
your letterhead the ornamentation is featured, both 
in size and by being printed in a flashy color; the 


Another striking cover from the Advance, this 
one being printed in blue, black and white on 
medium brown cover stock. 
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THE GASLON TYPES 


of Tue Kennepy Company are the Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 and (as/on Oldstyle Italic 
NO, 471 cast without change from the original designs cut by William Caston, Letter- 
founder, of London, between the years 1722 and 1766; and include all of the guaine 
charaéfers in use at the time of William Caslon, together with the new swash charaéters. 
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honored by all 


48-point Casloa Oldstyle No. 471 


CRAFTSMEN 
The first types 3 


42-point Caslon Oldetyle No. 471 


IMITATED THE 
works of the scribes 


36-point Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 


THE CASLON TYPE 
gives an air of distinction 


40-point Caslen Oldstyle No. 471 


TO FINE PRINTING & 
Caslon Oldstyle is often given 
the preference $1234567890 
BEAUTIFUL RESULTS ARE 
possible. Quality is assured $1234 
Many printers suggest these types 


22-point Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 
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THE STORY of William Caslon & the 
type face which bears his name is a story 


that has often been told, but is one that is 
18-point Caslon Oldetyle No 471 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM CASLON AND 
the type face that bears his name is a tale that has 
often been told, but is one that is well worth repeat- 


ing because of its interest to all who are concerned 
14-point Caslon Oldatyle No. 471 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM CASLON & THE 
type face which bears his name isa tale that has often been 
told, but is one that is well worth repeating because of its 
interest to all who are in any way concerned with printing 
12-point Catlpn Oldatyle No. 471 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM 
Caston and the type face which 
bears hisnameisatale that has often 
been told, but is one that is always 
worth repeating because of it inter- 
est to all who are concerned in the 
10-point Caslon Oldstyle No 471 


THE LAST QUARTE 
has witnessed a great 
of printing Immedia 
8-point Caslon Oldsty 
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Page 2 of the Kennedy folder, the title of which is shown on the preceding page. 
There was a third printed page showing the italics, equally as attractive 


original is 91% by 13% inches. 
as the roman page above. 


type matter is, except the name, reduced to a mere 
whisper. This tendency to decorate should be over- 
come. The panel is too large for its contents, thus 
the matter has a scattered and loose-jointed appear- 
ance that does not hold the eye. The little folders 
used as your own advertising are commonplace. 
The titles in which the words are stepped off from 
left to right, without proper consideration of mar- 
gins and the proportions of the type group as re- 
lated to those of the page, give a bad effect, while 
the printing in red on yellow stock suggests cheap- 
ness. Use sparingly warm colors, such as red, yel- 
low and orange; a spot or two of these bright colors 
is sufficient. 

Witi1aM M. Gossett, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.— 
“Telephone Tips,” the blotter, is effectively dis- 
played and arranged. White space is well propor- 
tioned throughout the job. None of the letterheads 
printed in two colors is so pleasing as the original, 
printed in one color. There is such a great con- 
trast between the two colors in each of the four 
instances that the geometric square bands of border 
across top and bottom are emphasized. What we 
intended to suggest by the use of two colors was 
that the ornamental features be printed in a color 
that would minimize their strength, as, for exam- 
ple, if black were used for the type, gray should 


The page of the 


be used for the pronounced ornaments. If brown 
were used for the type, a lighter brown would be 
proper for printing the ornamental features. By 
using decidedly different colors the effect of con- 
trast rather increases the prominence of the orna- 
ment in effect if not in tone value. 

W. A. Easter, Indianapolis, Indiana.— While we 
do not admire the type face used on your letterhead, 
the effect of the design as a whole is characterful. 
As the face in question is not largely used, the 
heading has character because of that fact and 
because of the manner of its arrangement. If it 
were possible to have the name-line longer than the 
lines that follow, and thereby permit the elimina- 
tion of the rule below it, we are sure the effect 
would be better. As the name is short and the line 
below it of much importance and could not well be 
set in smaller type, the proposition is difficult. 
Owing to the open space at the top part of the orna- 
ment, we believe it should be placed closer to the 
type above where better unity would result. Except 
for the fact that we do not like the lettering around 
the left-hand margin of the cover we consider the 
house-organ, The Hurty-Peck Idea, excellent. The 
soft blue ink used for printing the body makes a 
very neat effect, and as the type matter is large, 
and of a legible style, the pages are easy to read. 
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DruMMER PRINTING Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.— Frankly, we do not like your blotter, 
** Nice Legs Catch the Eye.’ For the benefit of 
our readers we will explain how the above heading 
is “ faked.” First the word “ Nice” is brought out 
in display followed by several lines of text, the 
word “nice” referring to stationery if one should 
read all the text consecutively. After these few 
lines of text, which wind up with the phrase ‘‘ The 
Drummer Printing Company has fixed prices on all 
grades of business stationery without getting weak 
in the,” the word ‘“ Legs” is brought out in big 
display like the word “ Nice” at the start. Then 
follow a few more lines of text, which wind up with 
“our printing and reasonable prices,” and then the 
words “catch the eye” are brought out 
big. Result, the three displayed lines, 
“Nice,” “Legs,” and ‘Catch the 
Eye’”’ together stand out. Clever? 
Well, we don’t like that kind of stuff. 
Furthermore, it clouds the issue, that 
is, confuses, for what the advertiser 
set out to accomplish was to get 
orders for stationery on the strength 
of quality and price. There is alto- 
gether too much matter on the blotter, 
as well as too many styles of type. 

CASTLE PrintiING ComPpaANy, 
Shreveport, Louisiana—Type Talk, 
introducing the Goudy Family to your 
patrons, is excellent as to display and 
arrangement. The use of yellow as 
the second color on the inside pages 
is regrettable, as it is so weak in tone 
as hardly to be comprehended by 
artificial light. It would not be right 
even in daylight. Especially is yellow 
a bad color for printing type. We 
dislike the unsymmetrical arrange- 
ment of the cover for the booklet on 
the Shriner’s Hospital, particularly as 
it appears badly out of balance with 
the main group to the left of center, 
while the remainder of the page is 
centered, without any group as far to 
the right side as the main group is to 
the left to balance it. If the main 
group were centered above the second 
group and the border beneath the date 
eliminated a far better appearance 
would result. 

Epwarp Jones, New York city.— 
While display and general arrange- 
ment are very good on the specimens 
you send, they are ineffective, because 
the type faces employed are not 
attractive and also often hard to read. 
The latter fault applies particularly 
to those cards, like the one for the 
Oakland Golf Club, where large 
amounts of matter are set in light 
Copperplate Gothic, for which there 
is no lower-case and which perforce 
must be set wholly in capitals. The 
script is, of course, all right on 
announcements — at least according 
to the dictates of conventionality — 
but on some of them you could have 
used a roman lower-case to excellent 
advantage. On the whole, if the 
specimens were set in some of our 
up-to-date and handsome romans like 
Cloister and Goudy, or in the old-time 
Caslon, the glory of which never 
fades, they would be considered very 
good. 
Meyer Press, Appleton, Wisconsin.—In the 
autumn issue of your house-organ Press Proof you 
have executed something decidedly unusual. The 
stock, a bronze-brown, quite admirably suggests 
autumn leaves, and the ducks ‘“ flying south” also 
suggest the season. The cover is indeed handsomely 
done in all respects. While the presswork on the 
inside pages is nothing to boast about it is not to 
be considered bad in any sense. However, had 
the marginal illustrations been printed in brown 
instead of in red-orange the effect would have 
been more pleasing, more appropriate and also 
richer. The handling of white space is unusual 
and strikes us as rather odd, yet we can say nothing 
against it. The exceptionally wide bottom margin 
when contrasted with the rather scant side and top 
margins is somewhat of a shock, although, of course, 
it has a lot to do with the characterful effect created. 

J. Meyers Company, New York city.—Slight 
details mar the appearance of the specimens you 
sent us, the main features of which indicate good 
taste. On the letterhead for Arnoldi’s the lettered 
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& Sons Company, of Chicago. 
most handsome and impressive booklets we have seen. 
used in the border is admirably suited for use with Bodoni type. 
size of the original is 10% by 15% inches. 
gold surfaced paper and tipped onto the deep blue hand-made quality stock. 
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matter should have been printed slightly more to 
the right and out of center on account of the pres- 
ence, on the left-hand side, of the firm’s trade-mark 


device. As arranged, the design is heavy on the 
left side. The execution and colors, however, are 
excellent. The removal notice for the Royal Copen- 


hagen Porcelain and Danish Arts is good, the colors 
of stock and inks—and the embossed border in 
gold — are in excellent taste. The fact that the 
design on each page is centered vertically creates a 
rather bad effect, as the designs appear to be below 
the center. That is due to an optical illusion which 
affects such things from a vertical standpoint. The 
equal division of the marginal spaces also violates 
proportion. The bottom margin should be the 
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William A. Kittredge, formerly of Philadelphia, and one of the very fore- 
most of American typographers, is now doing things with R. R. Donnelley 
Above is the striking title page of one of the 
The style of ornament 


largest on the page, the front margin should be 
greater than the top margin, and the back margin 
should be the smallest. The crown, embossed in 
gold on the first page, is too small and the appear- 
ance of the page is not at all impressive on that 
account. 

W. H. Farmer, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Un- 
fortunately, your characterfully arranged business 
card turns out ineffective because of a poor choice 
of colors. The weak yellow-orange is all but lost 
on the brown cover stock, the ink having soaked 
into the paper. When printing light colors on dark 
stock the ink should be of heavy body, even then 
two impressions are generally necessary for good 
results. The common plan is to print first in white 
of ordinary pigment and then to print over that 
base the color desired, using ink of strong body. 
As the stock is saturated by the first impression, 
the second will lay on the surface and dry instead 
of soaking in and thereby losing its brilliance. The 
Taylor letterhead is very good, but the blotters 
would be better if set in more attractive types. We 
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The title was printed in black on 


particularly dislike the blotter entitled ‘‘ Crack 
the Easter Business Egg’ on account of the extra- 
condensed type used for the heading. 

Tue Etcee Press, New York city.—The busi- 
ness card, while neat in arrangement, is not so 
attractive as it would have been had some of the 
lines been set in lower-case or italic for the sake 
of variety. The solid masses of caps. are not only 
displeasing but appear difficult to read. The state- 
ment is much better, although spacing is far too 
wide between words of the main display group. The 
word “ Printing ”’ on the letterhead, while relatively 
large, looks weak because it is so widely letter- 
spaced and because it is printed in a weak yellow. 
Tone balance is not at all good as a result of the 
great difference between the black and 
this light yellow. Items to be 
printed in light, weak colors should 
be proportionately stronger in tone, 
so that when printed in a weak color 
they will not seem to recede, so to 
speak, from the items printed in 
black. The lines of the address seem 
too large, even for the main display 
line set in Engravers Old English. 

Cart Gorr, Chicago, Illinois.— On 
the whole, the specimens sent us are 
of good quality, the letterhead for 
the Naomi Chemical Company being 
especially attractive. ‘The imperfect 
presswork on the illustrated four-page 
letter for the Testometer Company is 
excusable in view of the fact that it 
was printed on a jobber and the form 
is too large for that style of press. 
Indeed, we consider the results re- 
markably good in view of the condi- 
tions under which it was printed. The 
print on the halftones in the booklet 
on Cavies (Guinea Pigs) is remark- 
ably good. The preface looks bad, 
the type matter having been set in a 
measure far too wide to harmonize 
with the proportions of the page. The 
narrow side margins, in contrast with 
the large masses of white space at the 
top and bottom, also create a bad 
effect. Indeed, the front margins 
throughout the book are too narrow 
and the back margins correspond- 
ingly too wide. Slightly too much 
white space appears beneath the run- 
ning heads. The pages in the back, 
listing the breeders, would look better 
if the matter were centered horizon- 
tally upon the page, for the lines 
being short of the regular measure — 
and set flush to the left side of the 
page — leave a great vacant space at 
the right side of each page and throw 
the pages out of balance. 

The Daily Republican, Rushville, 
Indiana.— Our compliments on the 
booklet, ‘“‘ The Cloister Family,” is- 
sued to announce the acquisition to 
your plant of this excellent type face. 
The cover is particularly good and the 
display of the type is excellent save 
in one respect. Where but three or 
four sizes are shown on a page it 
would have been better to have shown 
more lines of each in order to take up 
the awkward space between the 
groups, which, being greater than the 
page margins, seems to bring about a 
lack of unity in the page. The page 
showing the number of letters and words of different 
type faces accommodated in various lengths of 
lines is excellent, and should prove helpful to users 
of the book. This is accomplished by marking a 
line off in picas under each group of type so that 
the lines of the type can be checked with the scale. 
It is easy to determine how many words can be 
gotten into lines up to thirty picas. In placing 
the cut on the back page you made a serious mis- 
take. The top of a cut, printed lengthwise on the 
page, should be at the outside on left-hand pages 
and at the fold on right-hand pages, so that when 
a reader turns the book in the natural way the 
top of each cut will be upright on both right and 
ieft hand pages. As printed in this book, one 
has to turn the book awkwardly to have the cut 
upright before the eyes. 

Joun L. Crark, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The 
letterhead for Trust Brothers, while well designed, 
fails of complete effectiveness because of the use of 
yellow for the band of border across the top. With 
red and black, yellow gives a cheap effect. Had 
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gray, blue or green been used instead of the yellow 
a great improvement would have been noted. The 
other specimens are good, thoroughly satisfactory 
for the modest services they are supposed to render. 
Aside from its merits as a piece of composition, 
we rather dislike your card because of the phrase, 
“slightly familiar with types and their handling.” 
This will be understood in one way by some and 
in another by others. Some will accept it as it is 
and conclude you are only slightly familiar with 
the work of designing type display, while others 
will read in it a note of irony. Now we know from 
your letter that such impressions would be wrong, 
but you do not have the opportunity to so impress 
all who will read your card. Safety lies in plain, 
matter-of-fact statements. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


the space alongside the initial is to be filled with 
copy, in which case it will be attractive. How- 
ever, if left like the proof, with just the two lines 
at the top and the three at the bottom of the 
initial, with the intervening space filled with 
hyphens it will be unsatisfactory. The page, ‘‘ The 
Ambition,” on which you have drawn a long tail to 
the p, would be better without that superfluity, 
particularly since the tail is so much heavier than 
the letter, and, in fact, than everything else on the 
page. The other proofs are good. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTING CompaNy, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.—Your booklet on the model W Case 
automobile is distinctively treated and beautifully 
printed. It is one of the best books of its kind we 
have ever seen, notable particularly because of its 


549 


in colors shows off particularly well on the brown 
Castilian stock. In view of the dark color of the 
stock the typography on the inside seems too small 
and weak; we believe it might well have covered 
the whole sheet instead of only half of it. Another 
thing, there is too much open space around, and 
particularly below, the initial. The booklet for 
the local rod and reel club is very good, but the 
design on the cover is placed too low on the page, 
being in the center. It also seems a little too 
large for the size of the page. The printing of the 
type matter on the brown stock in orange was a 
mistake, as it does not show up well. Had this 
type matter been in deep brown both effect and 
legibility would have been improved. The short 
pages of the text are centered vertically, whereas 


(Luthoritatire 
DESIGN AND TYPOGRAPHY 
IN PRINTING 


CHTrQ 


F.. sixty years The Lakeside Press has produced 
printing that has received world-wide circulation and its im- 
print is known whetever books are read. The purpose of its 
founder, Mr. R. R. Donnelley, was that printing emanating from 
The Lakeside Press should represent the most thorough crafts- 
manship as well as mechanical excellence. A thorough printer 
of the old school himself, he saw to it that books produced in 
his time were as fine as could be made. There were many of 
them and it was thus that the reputation of The Lakeside Press 
was established. 

The enormous growth of the Press within recent years 
has called for new and improved methods in the efficient pro- 


duction of its work. Highly specialized ability is called for in the 


COMMERCIAL BOOKS, CATALOGUES, AND 
OTHER PRINTING 


al 

Fou over four years having designed such books for 
concerns like the Victor Talking Machine Company, Packard 
Motor Car Company, Bethlehem Steel Company. and Texas Oil 
Company. Mr. Kittredge is qualified to advise in the prepara- 
tion of catalogues and books that must excel. Those whose wish 
it is to bring out the finest catalogue in their line would do well 
to consult us. “It is better to issue the best catalogue than to 
wish you had.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that national 
manufacturers are more and more using fine catalogues, books, 
booklets and folders in their direct-mail selling. The R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company is producing printing of this char- 
acter for concerns all over the country, and the benefits of this 
experience are available to other manufacturers as well as the 
opportunity for better illustration, design and typography. 

At The Lakeside Press, such printing is designed to be 
forceful and effective while every detail of illustration and ar- 


rangement receives the expert attention necessary 


BOOKS FOR PUBLISHERS 


* 
Wirn complete resources of special types, ormaments 
and other decorative material, The Lakeside Press is equipped 


to give publishers printing of the most thorough typographic 
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At the left, above, is the initial text page of the Kittredge-Donnelley book and at the right one of the text pages. Note the wide margins; they are in 
Now visualize what the effect of these pages would be in full size and printed on Tuscany hand-made 


proportion here with what they are in the original. 
paper, deckled edges ’n everything. 


Grandview Herald, Grandview, Washington.— 
You can not do quality printing with poor type 
faces. No matter how well a job is arranged and 
displayed, it can not look well and invite a reading 
if set in type faces that are unattractive and mani- 
festly hard to read. Nearly all the specimens in 
the collection you have sent are set in Parsons, 
which, despite its excellence in certain kinds of 
display, is not a good type face for general use. 
It is particularly bad in display where there is 
considerable copy and for setting lines wholly 
in capitals, a practice you sometimes indulge in to 
make matters worse. For a steady diet conservative 
romans like Caslon, Cloister and Goudy are re- 
quired. If the specimens you sent us had been 
set in one of the above mentioned faces they would 
score high, but, as set, only one appeals to us, the 
letterhead for Lonnie E. Little. 

F. H. Barras, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The 
type specimen book for the E. Robert Stackhouse 
Company, on which you are engaged, promises to 
be quite unusual. The display on the various 
advance proofs sent us is attractive and interesting. 
We presume the title page, starting ‘“‘ The purpose 
of this specimen book,” is incomplete and that all 


original treatment, which features the car. Layout 
and typography on all the specimens are good, but 
we regret the presswork on all of them does not 
match that on the Case book. Even though cheaper 
papers were used on some of the other work, the 
print ought to have been better, particularly on 
the booklet, ‘‘ Making Soil Pay,’’ where it is weak. 
The use of too little ink and too weak an impres- 
sion leaves white specks over most of the cuts, 
the fibers of the paper not being forced down. We 
attribute the rather bad results on the catalogue 
for Domascolite Light Fixtures, however, to poor 
cuts. ‘‘ Quality,” the booklet on the national 
advertising of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
is an excellent example of color presswork. The 
cover is altogether too slight to match the strength 
and impressiveness of the national advertisements 
reproduced in the text. Another excellent piece of 
work is the booklet on Helmholz shoes, which in- 
deed quite matches the excellence of the Case 
book, the embossed cover being a particularly 
handsome feature. 

Hoyt & AKeErs, Sioux City, Iowa.—Your an- 
nouncement, ‘‘A Forward Step,” is good, the title 
being particularly handsome. The striking design 


they should be above the center in the interest of 
balance, and also of proportion, which requires a 
pleasing variation as against the monotony of an 
equal division of space. 

Hovuston-Hitt PrintiInc Company, Arkansas 
City, Kansas.— All the specimens in the generous 
collection sent us are of excellent quality; we do 
not believe better work is being done in the line 
of small stuff, cards, letterheads, etc., in America 
today. Combinations of Caslon roman and Caslon 
text feature much of the work. When _intelli- 
gently combined these two faces are productive of 
effects that are both interesting and pleasing. On 
programs, you are particularly good, but, of course, 
the handsomest and finest specimens in the lot are 
the various issues of the Home National Service, 
house-organ of one of the local banks. No more 
attractive publication is issued by any bank in 
America and few compare with it, in appearance at 
least. You indicate considerable taste in color by 
the many harmonious combinations in which the 
same cover design is printed on different issues of 
that publication. Presswork matches the excel- 
lence of the typography in every way; in fact, the 
work scores one hundred per cent. 
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E RETAIL stationers have passed through worri- 

) '] some times—and even today are not through 
= with them. 

1} | Early in June, 1921, three stationers were 

talking over conditions, and what the future 


might be. Manufacturers’ prices were tumbling, stationers were 
unloading at ridiculous prices, orders were getting scarce. Other 
industries were slashing salaries and persoginel. Chaotic condi- 
tions prevailed. 

What was the stationer to do? The 


He could not reduce salaries, as his employees had never been Stationers’ 
overpaid, nor could he cut down the number of employees, as it Dikams 
was no larger than necessary for the proper conduct of his busi- 
ness. Furth , under ditions as they were, it required 
before to keep up sales. 


greater sales effort 

Even if it were possible to reduce both salaries and personnel, 
the severe competition existing for many reasons, some attribu- 
table to the manufacturer, others to the inwisdom of many 
retailers, would still produce a loss. 


Admittedly the manufacturer alone had control over his own 
brand, the retailer was powerless when the manufacturer chose 
to sell direct to large consumers such as railroads, schools, etc. The 
retailer was powerless when the jobber sold direct to consumers at 
prices practically the same as those the retailer must pay for his 
goods. Jobbers’ catalogs went direct to consumers who, through 
parcel-post, had delivery made easy. Many manufacturers, with 





The Origin 














In the production of the book, the cover and one page of text from which are reproduced above, A. Pomerantz & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have scored 
exceptionally high in quality. The cover was printed in medium gray ink froma reverse etching, the book being tied with a gray cord matching the ink. At 
the right is one of the pages of text, which, in the original, was printed in gray and black, a much more tasteful combination than the one we are forced to repro- 


duce it in. 


H. B. SatTrertee, Wahpeton, North Dakota.— 
The booklet, ‘‘ Printing Trades,’’ is quite good, and 
the print on the halftones while not perfect is very 


satisfactory. The pages containing the names 
of the Board of Administration, the state seal 
and the final page bearing the imprint are 
not satisfactory, because the small groups 
thereon are centered vertically. Thus, they 
appear below the center and the division of 
the page appears monotonous. From _ the 
standpoint of variety or proportion small 
groups — shorter than the regular page — 
should be placed above the center. As an 
optical illusjon causes units in the exact 
center to appear below it they should be 
placed above the center in the interest of 
balance also. 

PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD PUBLISHING Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Carolina.— “ For the 
Convenience of the Printers of the Caro- 
linas’’ is interesting looking and effective. 
The workmanship is excellent. All the speci- 
mens are good, some of the letterheads being 
truly excellent. The cover for the history 
of the Woman’s Missionary Union is inter- 
esting and attractive; but the margins on the 
inside are bad. The back and top margins 
are too wide, an attempt having been made 
at having all four margins the same width. 
Margins should progress in width, the inside 
being smallest, the top next, the front next 
and the bottom the largest. Furthermore, it 
is a good plan to have a pleasing ratio, say 
of two to three, between the back and front 
margins and between the top and bottom 
margins. Presswork is very good on all the 
specimens. 

P. A. Ware, Yreka, California.—The post- 
ers in big type are “screams,” but we sup- 
pose you intended they should yell from the 
housetops. The small commercial specimens 
are satisfactorily arranged and displayed. 
They are as good, we believe, as it was pos- 
sible to make them with the type faces at 
your disposal. A design set in a good face 
of pleasing proportions when compared with 
an identical arrangement in type that is not 
so pleasing will demonstrate the importance 
of good type equipment. The designer who 





White antique laid stock was used for both cover and text. 


has poor type to work with may be just as able 
as one who has good type, but the world will never 
recognize his ability. Therefore, it is as important 
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Cover of handsome quality case-bound book executed by 
James F. Newcomb & Co., New York city, to promote their 
direct advertising business. Every detail of this book has been 
executed with skill — and painstaking care on top of it — and 
the finest materials are used throughout, indicating the New- 
comb organization to be one of exceptional ability. The cover 
was gray-brown paper over boards, the design, the company’s 
trade-mark, being printed in gray and red and embossed, red 
being employed only for the words ‘ Direct Advertising.” 


that a compositor and printer should insist upon 
good types to work with as it is for him to know 
how to set display properly. 


A. PomMERANTz & Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— “ Guild, the Stationers’ Brand ” 
is chaste and beautiful, a handsome book 
reflecting great credit upon the advertiser and 
more still upon the designer and printer. The 
cover design, a reverse plate of a striking 
and pleasing design, printed in medium gray 
on white paper, is tasteful and inviting. The 
gray ink used in printing the design matches 
the gray cord with which the book is tied. 
The layout of the text is unusual, the type 
matter in black with initials, reverse blocks 
of text letter, and cross rule border of four- 
point rule being printed in gray, matching 
the gray ink used in printing the cover. 
Ample margins with side heads set in italic 
of Caslon Old Style, which was used for the 
body, are also attractive and contribute to 
the beauty of the book, as does also the 
deckle edge white laid stock of good weight 
and excellent quality which was used. It is 
another of those specimens that we consider 
could not be improved upon. The greeting- 
card portfolio is likewise excellent, as indeed 
are all the specimens in the collection. 

Rosert E. Ramsay, James F. Newcomb 
& Co., New York city—We think your new 
book, “‘ Direct Advertising,’ one of the hand- 
somest we have seen in a long time. We 
consider it also one of the most forceful exam- 
ples of advertising for executors of direct 
advertising, if not the most forceful, we 
have ever seen. As a book, physically, it 
reflects quality, decidedly — it is so perfectly 
done in all respects as to immediately brand 
the producer as a leader in the graphic arts. 
It carries the impression, and strongly, that 
here is an organization of real advertisers. 
The text is real stuff and seems plainly to 
back up the impression created by the appear- 
ance of the book. Quite the most interesting 
feature, in the opinion of the writer, is the 
two-page spread showing covers of various 
issues of the firm’s house-organ Direct 
Reflections, in miniature but in original colors. 
This book is a most unusual piece of work. 
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“Much More’’ 


H. J. R., Rochester, New York, writes: “The use of 
‘much more’ was read in a booklet and the office raised the 
question whether this expression is permissible. Can you give 
any reason or any excuse for its use? We often hear such 
expressions as ‘just give me a little less,’ and ‘much more 
interesting.’ The only conclusion we could come to was that it 
was not correct, because the positive case and the comparative 
case could not be used together. Are we right? ” 

Answer.—You are not right, and the expression is not only 
correct, but is an unquestionable expression of what might be 
called “ far more” or “a great deal more.” No excuse is 
needed for its use, but a reason may be given. The word much 
as used here is an adverb modifying the adverb more in the 
phrase in question, with no association of positive and com- 
parative involved. Your terms positive case and comparative 
case are as wrong as anything could be. Positive degree and 
comparative degree are terms which apply to adjectives, and 
there is nothing of case in such application. Case is applicable 
to nouns and pronouns, as being subjects and objects as acting 
or as spoken of or to. 


“A Necessary Evil’ 


It was not a new experience to me when, not long ago, the 
president of a prominent company of printers said that they 
considered proofreading “a necessary evil.” I had heard the 
same thing said of proofreading many times, even back in the 
ante-machine days, when proofreaders generally were highly 
esteemed as scholars, more so than their customary proficiency 
as correctors warranted. And even in the old times I could 
perceive a reasonable foundation for this, though then and now 
it seems a harsh and harmful classification of work so clearly 
necessary. 

The reason of this “ necessary evil” idea seems to be the 
absence of a separate charge for reading, but the necessity of 
doing this work is universally acknowledged. This necessity 
is reckoned an “evil” probably because it would all be so 
simple and easy if printed matter could be satisfactorily pro- 
duced with no laborious and costly correction. But the sepa- 
rate charge idea is not entitled to have any such weight, 
because the reading is reckoned as a separate item in making 
the charge for composition; at least, it was so reckoned orig- 
inally, and would have to be deducted if composition were to 
be accepted without reading. Some operators, but very few, 
produce matter that is wonderfully accurate, so that the proof- 
reader may read a Jarge quantity of it without marking a cor- 
rection; but the most accurate one is sure occasionally to make 
some error which only a careful reading may discover and 
which if not corrected may be disastrous. 

Proofreading is generally classed as non-productive work, 
but it should be recognized as productive and valued accord- 
ingly; for, while it does not add anything to the quantity 
produced, it is highly productive of quality, and therefore not 
properly called non-productive and far from rightly held to be 


BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 








Replies can not be made by mail. 








an evil. If writers would make copy as accurate as they expect 
printing to be, the work of proofreading would be much less 
costly than it is. 

Following Copy 

The first and not the easiest duty of the proofreader is the 
verification of conformity to what is written, which is often 
enforced by the order to follow copy in every particular. Even 
in work where certain styles are to be used which are varied in 
copy by different writers, as in newspapers, the proofreader 
must not make or allow any change in wording from copy 
unless it is one prescribed in the style of the office. What is 
said here has special reference to book reading, and may not 
always apply to work on newspapers. 

The surest way for the ideal procurement of what an author 
or a publisher wants is for the author to write it or the pub- 
lisher to have it corrected in copy so that the printer can repro- 
duce it literally. Such reproduction is almost inevitable 
anyway, and seldom is a manuscript sent to the printers fit for 
exact reproduction. 

In general the strictest order to follow copy in everything 
expresses more than its real intention, inasmuch as the most 
careful writer is liable to accident in his writing. These errors 
should be recognized as such and corrected by the operator, 
and others which might appear in proof should certainly be 
corrected by the reader. As an instance I may mention two 
errors seen in a magazine, which probably arose from the poor 
work of a typist writing from dictation and failure by the 
reader to detect the intention of the author when plainly not 
properly shown in the copy. These errors were the appearance 
of the word cause where course was the evident intention and 
of course where cause was meant, as in “ the cause of a week ” 
and “ the course of the error.” 

No such clear case of accident should pass unnoted by the 
reader, who would be right in making the correction but in 
many places would be expected only to query it to the author. 
For one of the most striking —I had almost written unac- 
countable — developments among printers is the rule now fre- 
quent that any change from copy, even a palpably necessary 
change in spelling, must be queried to the author, and await 
acceptance on the author’s proof, so that it may be charged 
on the bill. But it remains a fact, just as it always was, that 
following copy in the truest sense consists in following the 
evident intention of the author, not in literal reproduction of 
accidental errors in copy. 





WHAT IS TYPE? 


Type is language. Language is the first and broadest of 
the plateaus which lift man above the animals. With it we 
communicate; to communicate is to be able to codperate; 
without codperation society as we know it would not exist. 

What is type? It is the viaduct between past and present. 
It permits Volta to talk to Edison. Type bridges time as the 
wireless bridges space—O. A. Owen. 
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fran NEVE VIAING AINA ONE WOWE i ENV EIRENE 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 






































































The Waterhouse Diaphragm This is done by placing the polished zinc in a rocking bath 
Major-General James Waterhouse died recently in En- CMtaining 36 ounces of water, 1 ounce of powdered alum and 
gland. For thirty years he was in charge of the photo opera- 74 Ounce of nitric acid. Brush away the slight oxid which 
tions in the Government offices at Calcutta, India, and while forms, and when the whole surface of the zinc has become a 
there he made improvements in methods of photomechanical beautiful mat gray wash quickly with a wad of cotton under 
reproduction for which processworkers everywhere should be 2 tap, when it is ready for coating with enamel. 
grateful to him. He had nothing to do with what is known as Here is a simple formula for zinc enamel which works well 
the “ Waterhouse stop,” without which we could scarcely do in the hands of the most successful zinc etchers: Mix 10 
halftone negative making. According to the British Journal Ounces of water, 3 ounces of Le Page’s glue and 600 grains of 
of Photography it was a John Waterhouse who in 1857 first @™monium bichromate. Whirl the plate as rapidly as possible 
pointed out the advantage of inserting a diaphragm between to get a very thin film. After developing the print heat the 
the lenses instead of applying a stop in front of lens, which zinc slowly until the enamel turns a dark yellow. Etch quickly, 
was the practice at that time. Strange to say, writers of pho- in a machine by preference, and do not wash in water until each 
tographic history have not been able to find out anything about _ ite is finished. The enamel can be rolled up with etching ink 
this John Waterhouse, though his name will be always attached after the first or second bite and the sides of the lines pro- 




















to the Waterhouse stop. tected with dragon’s blood powder. The hardener in this 
, : err enamel is the excess of ammonia bichromate. In place of 
Making Halftones in the Printing Frame methyl violet cotton blue is recommended as a dye, which 





Frank O. Evans, Peru, Indiana, writes: “For making when flowed with a solution of common alum turns a most 
ordinary newspaper halftones, same size as the negative, I _ brilliant blue, showing every particle of scum. This dye dis- 
believe it a good plan to place a negative on celluloid on the appears when the plate is heated. 
sensitized zinc plate in the printing frame. To reverse it, have . Nene 
the film side up. Then place a halftone screen over the nega- Color Reproduction Simplified 
tive. Expose this to light so that the light goes through the Xactone color corrected dry plates is the name given to a 
halftone screen, and then the negative to the zinc plate. Would new brand of panchromatic dry plates which are going to sim- 
this not be sufficient to prepare the plate for etching? I  plify the photography of colored objects, and which are con- 
thought this method would enable some small fellows who are sequently of special interest to three-color and four-color 
away from engraving establishments to make a halftone that blockmakers. They will be of even greater interest to plano- 
is printable.” graphic printers of all kinds, for the reason that planographic 

Answer.—This was the way the present writer made half- printers may be printing by the offset method or direct from 
tones in 1879 and 1880, only he used his halftone screen as a metal, from gelatin, or from stone, with a handicap that can 
film which went between the negative and the sensitized sur- be overcome by these panchromatic plates, as will be explained. 






















face. The halftone was reversed, but he wanted it that way The writer has seen results from these plates, and here are 
for transference to stone. This idea has been reinvented sev- some of the advantages: In the first place they are exceed- 
eral times since, and a patent has been granted on it. ingly sensitive to all colors, or are panchromatic, as they are 
. ’ termed. This extra sensitiveness is of great value in all cases 

Enamel on Zinc Once More where colored objects are photographed, but particularly so 






Several readers have applied recently for an enamel for when photographing in a public gallery paintings that can not 
zinc, and as there appears to be considerable immediate demand _ be removed, or in the case of an interior with dark furniture, 
for it the subject will be treated more fully than usual. The carpets and such, or in the making of a portrait from life. 
only reason the enamel used on copper will not answer for zinc This will be appreciated by those who have been obliged to 
is that zinc will not withstand without injury the heat required use a flash light when photographing colors. 
to carbonize the enamel. Copper is heated to about 700° F. Then, the color filters used with these -extra-sensitive dry 
o “burn in” the enamel properly on it, but as some zinc plates are so well adapted to each other, balanced, it might be 
melts at that temperature it can be understood that a special called, that the exposures are the same through each filter. 
enamel is required for zinc. The enamel must be hardened This removes from color photography its greatest element of 
in some manner other than completely carbonizing it. Several uncertainty. Heretofore the photographer has usually found 
methods are used to harden the enamel besides heating it to that light acted most quickly through the violet filter, more 
about 400° F., for if zinc is heated beyond this temperature slowly through the green and much more slowly through the 
it changes from a tough metal to a brittle one, not so suitable __red filter. With Xactone dry plates the exposure through the 
for a printing plate. These hardeners include the use of chrome violet, green and red filters can be exactly the same, and in 
alum, citrate of iron and ammonia, chromic acid and other some cases instantaneous exposures can be made with them. 
agents. No matter which formula is used on zinc, it is safer The procedure in photographing a painting in a public gallery 
to prepare the surface so that the enamel will adhere perfectly. is like this: The photographer goes to the gallery with a small 
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camera, and by merely pressing a bulb three times he gets 
three exposures on a single plate. This plate is developed 
as usual, when it will be found that he has records of the yel- 
low, blue and red in the painting on three parts of this nega- 
tive. This is proved quickly, and he next makes a print from 
this negative on a sensitized celluloid film. This gives three 
positives in a single strip. The positives are cut apart and 
stained in yellow, red and blue dyes. These colored positives 
are registered upon each other and bound up like a lantern 
slide, which can be projected on a screen or used as a guide 
by the color etcher or proofer, as this slide has a complete 
record of the colors in the painting. 

Heretofore it has been necessary to send an artist again and 
again to make color corrections on the proofs in the presence 
of the painting, but with Xactone this is unnecessary. The 
photoengraver can purchase these Xactone plates in sizes 8 by 
10, 14 by 17, and larger, and can make the halftone negatives 
direct in the camera from the colored objects much quicker 
than ever before, owing to the extreme sensitiveness of these 
plates. The same plates can be used for black and white copy 
as well as for colored copy. 

The reason these plates will be of special value to the plano- 
graphic printer is that the color separations made on them 
are so nearly perfect. Heretofore the three-color blockmaker 
had an advantage; he could always make color corrections on 
his blocks by reétching and burnishing. This was not possible 
with the planographic man, as he could only retouch the nega- 
tives and get the color corrections as correct as his judgment 
would direct him when developing the prints in metol, and 
because of this advantage Xactone panchromatic plates will 
be welcomed by him. 


The Knudsen Process 


Photoengraver, Philadelphia, writes: “Our boss tells 
about a new engraving process that the photoengravers’ asso- 
ciation is going to introduce in our shops. It cuts down the 
time and the number of men. Do you know about it? ” 

Answer—This is the Knudsen process, which has been 
noticed in this department before. You will find a brief de- 
scription of it in this department for October, 1922, pages 89 
and 90. The chief advantage claimed for it is that negatives are 
made on paper instead of on glass and after development the 
negative film can be stripped from its paper support and 
printed from either side of the film. It is admirably adapted 
for high-light halftone negatives, which will make it almost 
indispensable for planographic printing. It is now employed 
exclusively in the engraving department of a leading New York 
fashion magazine, saving the company considerable money, 
which is proof that it is entirely practicable for such work. 


The Wax Coating for Cerography 


From Baltimore comes a request for a formula for cerog- 
raphy, or wax engraving as it is commonly called. The cor- 
respondent says, “I am doing wax ruling and am in need of a 
wax formula that will hold up. The one I am using now 
chips off.” 

Answer.— Each wax engraver has his own pet formula, 
though the success of this method of engraving is due to know- 
ing how, which can only be learned by much experience. Here 
is a simple formula which has been used: Melt and thoroughly 
mix 4 ounces of white beeswax, 44 ounce of Venetian pitch and 
1 ounce of zinc oxid. The polished copper plate is cleared of 
grease with hot potash and placed on a level stand with gas 
heat underneath. While the copper is hot the melted wax is 
poured on the center and spread with.a metal comb. The 
coating must be thin. The engraving is done with needles when 
the wax is nearly cold. Lettering is stamped in the wax while 
it is slightly warm. The blank spaces are built up with molten 
wax before the electrotype is made. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Offset Printed Wall-Paper 


Heinrich Nicolaus & Co., Kempten, Switzerland, ask how 
wall-paper can be printed on an offset press, as the gap in the 
printing cylinder, where the thin plate is clamped at both ends, 
prevents the printing of a continuous roll of paper as is 
required in wall-paper. 

Answer.—The offset press at present prints sheets of wall- 
paper only in sizes 64 by 44 up to 86 by 64 inches. These are 
used as panels on walls surrounded by borders. Offset presses 
are printing newspaper supplements from rolls, and offset 
presses for printing wall-paper on a continuous roll might be 
built if there were a demand for them. 


Letterpress, Offset and Rotagravure 

A New York publisher asks for a comment by this depart- 
ment on a recent lecture by William Gamble before the master 
printers’ association of London. Our correspondent is evi- 
dently alarmed by Mr. Gamble’s description of a photo- 
composing machine which is now being experimented with in 
England and which it is predicted will supersede present-day 
typesetting machines. Mr. Gamble states: “‘ You must face 
this possibility of photo-composing. It is bound to come, and 
I give it five years to develop. After that, I am afraid, type- 
setting will be a decaying branch of the printing industry.” 

Answer.— It is with regret that the writer is obliged to 
disagree with an authority so usually sound as Mr. Gamble. 
One would have thought that his long experience with photo- 
mechanical processes and their uncertainties would have made 
him cautious before predicting that a photographic method of 
type composition could compete with so reliable a one as 
machine typesetting. Allowance must be made for Mr. Gam- 
ble’s youthful enthusiasm. As he grows older he will find that 
no matter how ingenious photo-composing machines may be 
devised, linotypes, monotypes and similar typesetting machines 
will become so simplified and improved that they will always 
keep several! jumps ahead of any photo-composing competitor, 
at least in the writer’s humble opinion. 


Chemical Research Needed 


Planographic printing from zinc and aluminum plates needs 
laboratory research badly. Little is known positively as to the 
chemical reactions on these metals before printing. The writer 
recently witnessed the effect of two secret solutions on a 
grained zinc plate during the operation of transferring. These 
solutions were brought to this country by Prof. Francis Mares, 
of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. One solution which he poured 
over the grained plate prepared the metal for receiving the 
transfer, and the other took the place of the present etching 
solutions, which are so varied. Old lithographers who were 
invited to witness Professor Mares’s exhibition said it was a 
great improvement on anything they had ever seen. The first 
solution which he used was applied to an old plate from which 
an edition had been run, and this solution removed the old 
print on the plate so that a new transfer was made on it with- 
out regraining the plate. The chief advantage of this is that 
a correction can be made or a patch put in a plate after it has 
been proofed up on the press. Professor Mares was in this 
country to sell the secrets of his solutions. This is never good 
business, for such secrets can never be kept. The proper way 
to do would be for the association of lithographers to pay the 
professor for his research and give the improvement freely to 
its members. With all the research laboratories in this coun- 
try, including the United States Bureau of Standards, some 
one of them should take it upon itself to investigate the 
chemical operations of this rapidly increasing business of 
planographic printing. 
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Printing Has Wrought Mightily for 
Civilization 
N issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
might be filled with quotations 
from great thinkers in laud and glory of 
printing, yet the truth is that most of 
our printing houses have no more influ- 
ence upon man’s progress 
than has any cobbler shop 
or cotton mill. Nevertheless, 
without printing civilization 
would die. It is the one in- 
dispensable art and craft. 
What gives it its glory? Its 
glory is derived from the de- 
termination of here and there 
a forward-looking man to use 
printing to achieve some 
worthy purpose. The clergy- 
men are influential. Profes- 
sors and scientists in the 
higher institutions of learning 
are influential. But there are 
no pulpits or higher institu- 
tions of learning so influential 
as a printing plant in the con- 
trol of a man who not only 
uses it to gain his living, but 
to express his desires toward 
improving the condition of 
men. It was this use of his 
printing plant that made 
Franklin forever famous. 
Franklin in the beginning of 
his career, when he was sow- 
ing the seeds of his fame, was 
not thinking of fame. All he 
thought of from time to time 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


acted. He wrote, printed and circulated 
a small pamphlet, explaining the need, 
offering a simple plan, and asking for 
financial support. There are thousands 
of present-day printers who could do this 
quite as well as Franklin, with better 
spelling and better printing. The Phila- 


Benjamin Franklin, Pressman 


Deal 
3/0 


ments? You probably can, if you try, 
as well as any other man or woman 
among your neighbors. Well, then, try 
to be a Franklin. Make your printing 
shop the center of progress in your com- 
munity. Show the folks what printing 
can do. If you are not doing something 
forward looking with that 
part of the greatest influence 
toward civilization which you 
own and control, then your 
other course is to shut off any 
talk or thought about the 
power of printing and range 
yourself once and for all 
with the butchers, bakers and 
candymakers. It is the man 
behind the types who can 
make printing either as great 
as history proclaims it to be, 
or as small as the cobbler’s 
shop. 
* * 
The Typographical Union’s 
Apprentice Program 


HE International Typo- 

graphical Union had an 
exhibit in the recent Boston 
exposition. In that exhibit 
we received a pamphlet with 
the above title, issued by the 
Committee on Apprentices 
and Supplemental Education 
of the I. T. U., outlining the 
plan, now in partial opera- 
tion, by which a large number 
of apprentices in composing 


Reproduced from a wood engraving, which gives an accurate view of the re receivi i ka 
was to effect some moderate wooden hand press of Franklin’s time, but in other respects reflects the lack Taare See Tae hg instruc 


improvement in some condi- of knowledge and disinclination to study which has characterized a majority tion of a most practical char- 


: 5 . of the artists who have attempted to depict printing offices. 
tion close to his daily life. picture of printing, except in manufacturers’ catalogues, in which a type case 


was drawn correctly. 
There were thousands who 4s drawn 


had no easy access to books in 

Philadelphia, at that time a city not more 
populous than many cities now rated as 
insignificant. This need had been rec- 
ognized and talked about by hundreds 
of good folks in Philadelphia, and Frank- 
lin, a printer with two wooden hand 
presses, capacity about thirty-five hun- 
dred impressions in a long working day, 
had the same thought. Clergymen, 
teachers, rich merchants, lawyers and 
others of much greater status than 
Franklin did nothing but talk. Franklin 


delphia library was soon a fact and re- 
mains today a monument to a humble 
printer’s endeavor. Franklin’s pamphlet 


was action; it was as concrete as the . 


stones and bricks with which the library 
was built. Thus Franklin’s knowledge 
of the power of his printing plant, and 
the application of that knowledge, made 
him great, step by step. 

Are all things right achieved in your 
little community? No, they are not. 
Can you suggest remedies or improve- 


There never was 


acter. We earnestly advise 


The artist who drew the above picture was no exception every master printer and man- 


ager who is interested in ap- 
prentice education to procure and study 
this pamphlet from the I. T. U. Com- 
mittee on Apprentices, 635 Bankers 
Trust Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The I. T. U. plan has been in use for 
about ten years, and, we believe, has been 
more widely effective than any other. It 
is a plan which invites and accepts, but 
is not necessarily dependent upon, the 
cooperation of employing printers. In 
a few cities this eminently desirable co- 
operation is operative, with great benefit 
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to the apprentices. The author of the 
plan is Arthur L. Blue, director of the 
School for Printing Apprentices of the 
City of New York, than whom no other 
man in America has done so much actual 
good to printing apprentices. It is not 
primarily the duty of the employees in 
any occupation to educate the appren- 
tices. It has been for centuries and it 
still is the prime duty of the employers, 
who hire the apprentices, to see that 
they are properly instructed in their oc- 
cupations. The master printers as a body 
have neglected their duty to the appren- 
tices. Those among them who have ap- 
preciated their duty are best advised of 
the culpable indifference of the average 
master printer to any forward move- 
ment in his occupation other than that 
of cost finding. Our experience is that 
there is a greater desire and greater 
effort to aid apprentices among the mem- 
bers of the I. T. U. than is to be found 
among the master printers. It is also 
true that the chief beneficiaries of any 
effective plan of apprentice education 
are the master printers. They hire men 
because of the profits they expect to 
make from the men’s labor; therefore, 
any plan that increases the efficiency of 
wage earners makes them more profitable 
to their employers. 

As we see it, no plan for training ap- 
prentices can be effective unless it is 
codperative between the organized em- 
ployers and the organized journeymen 
employees. The I. T. U. plan, in the 
cities which have adopted it, provides 
for compulsory education. Typograph- 
ical Union No. 1 of Indianapolis “ makes 
it compulsory for a boy entering his 
third year of apprenticeship to take the 
I. T. U. Lessons in Printing, for which 
the apprentice pays 50 cents a week for 
fifty consecutive weeks, and the union 
advances the fee for the course.” In 
Indianapolis the registered apprentices 
receive instruction in the evenings in the 
admirable United Typothete of Amer- 
ica School of Printing. Here we seem 
to have perfect codperation in behalf of 
the apprentices. Our public school sys- 
tems depend upon compulsion; why not 
our vocational schools? In the printing 
industry the only associations that have 
sufficient authority to compel attendance 
at a school cr compel the study of les- 
son papers are the typographical unions. 

Let the U. T. A. and the I. T. U. put 
the matter of the education of the ap- 
prentices apart from all others about 
which they may be at odds. So far this 
cooperation, except in a few cities, has 
been avoided by the U. T. A. We have 
never found a local typographical union 
unwilling to coéperate, when approached. 
Failing this codperation, we have hopes 
that the various craftsmen’s clubs will 
bring the friends of the apprentices to- 





Hrs Typographica 
The Printer’s is a noble art; 
In every craft she hath a part, 
Hnd Science teaches, by her page, 
The Heavens to scan, the seas to 
Gauge: 
The Lamp of Learning brighter 
burns 
When fed with fuel from ber urns; 
And Lit’rature and Art combine 
To pay their homage at ber shrine. 


Ghat voice can fitly sing her praise, 

Rowever lofty be its lays? 

Her meed of honour who can mete— 

Rer deeds of high renown repeat? 

Hi hearty cheer for Printing give, 

And pray our art may ever live 

Hnd flourish fair in every land 

To spread her gifts with open hand. 
— Thomson. 














gether. If this can be done, the Appren- 
tice Program of the I. T. U. affords an 
admirable starting point. It can be im- 
proved upon, if apprentice education is 
made a matter of duty and of the heart, 
and not permitted to be foiled by other 
selfish interests of printers’ associations. 
Do it now! All that is needed any- 
where is that two or three earnest men 
start the get-together movement in each 
city in which the apprentices are being 
neglected. Who will be a leader? 


* * *K * 


HERE are in the United States and 
in Canada today a greater number 
of masterly typographers than were ever 
before to be found in any country in one 
period. These men are invariably stu- 
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dents, more or less, of the works of their 
great predecessors. Printing is rapidly 
achieving a reputation which will equal 
that which it enjoyed in its first three 
centuries and lost completely in the 
nineteenth century. 

* * * 


OULD any master printer advo- 

cate going back to the ten-hour 
day of our boyhood? We think not; 
yet there are living many excellent gen- 
tlemen who predicted that the eight-hour 
day would ruin the printing industry. 
These men are now more prosperous than 
they ever hoped to be. 

* * * * 


O we sufficiently appreciate the 

arduous labors required to create 
month by month varied pages and themes 
which combine to make THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the efforts of the editors of 
which to advance printing have been so 
fruitful these many years? Is not our 
favorite printing periodical a splendid 
instance of “keeping everlastingly at 
it”? a ae 


HE Club of Printing House Crafts- 

men of San Francisco and adjacent 
cities has started to raise $25,000 with 
which to establish a typographic library 
in San Francisco. That is a splendid 
aspiration, which will be fulfilled. San 
Francisco challenges Boston and New 
York for eminence in the art of printing, 
and its printers are exhibiting more 
spirit in matters relating to creating a 
greater prestige for their great art and 
mystery. Collectanea has been asked to 
select the books — a most inspiring task! 



































Printing Office of James Franklin, brother of Ben. Franklin, in Boston, in 1724 


Reproduced from a drawing and wood engraving made by Alexander Anderson in 1848. 


Anderson, @ 


Jamous wood engraver, was the son oj a master printer of New York, and had worked in his father’s printing 
office, which was established in 1775. We may, therefore, assume that this is a correct picture, so far as st 


goes, of a printing office in Franklin’s time. 


The imposing table is not shown, probably because the artist 


needed the space for the figures in the foreground, welcoming Franklin upon his first visit to his brother's 
printing office since he ran away from it when still an apprentice (thus setting a bad example). Ti he 
artist was inaccurate in drawing the boxes in the type cases, and failed to provide banks on which the 


unprinted and printed paper could be placed. 


He also neglected the tympan and frisket of the press. Let 


the reader imagine the tympan and frisket and a marble stone on a table with four legs and one shelf, 


and he will see in our picture the printing office as Franklin saw it shortly before he voyaged to London. 
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632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





A Question for Newspaper Programs 

One fruitful field for discussion and argument at editorial 
and newspaper meetings this winter might be this: “ The 
Effect of Special Editions, and Do They Pay? ” 

Nearly all of the live and up-to-date newspapers, and espe- 
cially those in fair-sized country towns and small cities, have 
recently found occasion to get out special editions of one kind 
or another. Special advertising pages, at least, have found 
favor with a large number. In these special editions and adver- 
tising pages business men have been pressed to use the largest 
possible space. They have been played up “ to a frazzle” and 
also have been given the utmost service in connection with their 
advertising, such as extra circulation, personal town and city 
delivery of the newspapers, and all that. 

Sometimes it may well be wondered whether all this really 
pays the newspaper. Whether the business men, pressed to 
the utmost for big space in special editions and pages, do not 
curtail subsequent space to make up for the “ splurge ” is often 
a question. Whether taking on such feature page advertising 
and using large space proves profitable or not, may also be a 
question with them. Whether the practice of making them 
“ come into the swim ” and advertise when other business men 
are throwing ink so promiscuously does not sour them on later 
advertising, or whether they are made good advertisers by this 
practice of compelling them to break out of their shell of econ- 
omy and small business once in a while, are two other sides to 
be considered. 

We have heard good newspaper men taking both sides of 
each of these questions, and we imagine a sort of joint debate 
on the proposition would enliven an editorial gathering almost 
anywhere. 

Competitors We Have Met 


The recent slump in the printing business has brought to 
the surface a class of competitors which we had fondly hoped 
were gone forever. Perhaps we should say vainly hoped. This 
class are those who are continually striving to steal the trade 
of some other printer by means of the offer of lower prices and 
the slyly expressed innuendo that the prices paid were too high. 

There are too many printers in every community for the 
amount of business that spontaneously comes from the necessi- 
ties of the manufacturer and tradesman; but there is not one- 
fourth the printing done in any community which should be 
done to make business move smoothly and economically. Toss- 
ing and dragging the existing business from printer to printer 
does not increase its volume, and does decrease the sum which 
can be obtained for producing it. This has a twofold effect 
in causing the buyer of printing to lose sight of its value to him 
as a producer and of giving him the idea that the cheaper the 
printing the better. 

This is the result of the work of the “go get it” printer 
who knows no argument but price. As a competitor he is the 
executioner, and his competition is the death of business. 


BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 








But there is another and a brighter side to competition. 
There are some printers who compete as to how they 
may serve their customers best and who are constantly creat- 
ing new business by showing them how printing may be made 
a labor-saver in the office and factory, and a producer of busi- 
ness when rightly used as advertising propaganda. This class 
of printer seldom has reason to mention price as an argument 
for placing the order, and then it is generally a question of 
which of two suggestions shall be adopted to fit the buyer’s 
willingness to spend. This is the kind of competition which is 
the life of business and causes the improvement in machinery 
and methods to get better results in the pulling power of the 
printing or the advantage in its use even at a higher price. 


The printer who is competing on the service basis seldom 
has time to bother with the buyer who places his orders solely 
on price. He is making more profit and having a pleasanter 
time doing it when he sells his service and allows the printing 
to follow as a sert of complement to fill out the measure of 
good will. 

What Not to Print 


Presumably, the greatest question that every newspaper 
publisher has to decide with nearly every issue of his paper is 
“What Not to Print.” 

Frequently we hear some “ esteemed reader” say he has 
an article or a poem that he would like to see printed in the 
paper, and that the editor probably would be glad to have some- 
thing with which to “ fill the paper.” It is exasperating to hear 
such a remark, especially where it is one constant struggle with 
the newspaper force to get into the allotted number of pages 
all the matter they have to print. Many is the time the editor 
is in despair when he looks at the long galleys of fresh-set 
matter ready for the forms and finds that his advertising is 
crowding the pages beyond limit. Then it is a question of 
what to leave out. Even to the point of delaying some good 
advertising as a compromise in the matter has the editor sent 
the forms on, and with his best editorials omitted, or some 
news story that may possibly be used in a later issue. 


With this problem to solve almost daily and weekly, there 
is another and more critical problem to decide very frequently, 
and that is what to print or what not to print about some 
scandal, divorce case, suicide, fight or frolic. The ordinary 
citizen may meet his acquaintances on the street and discuss 
such things familiarly and jocularly, often with expressions 
which if printed would lead to immediate court action, if not 
murder. But in print it is different. The record there made 
is broadcasted like the radiogram, and impressed indelibly for 
all time as a part of the history of the community. Lives, 
morals and homes are concerned. 

Here is a case in point that led to the above comment: 
A talented and experienced editor and publisher told the story 
recently at an editorial gathering. His daily paper was pub- 
lished on the plan of doing the most good to the greatest 
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to the apprentices. The author of the 
plan is Arthur L. Blue, director of the 
School for Printing Apprentices of the 
City of New York, than whom no other 
man in America has done so much actual 
good to printing apprentices. It is not 
primarily the duty of the employees in 
any occupation to educate the appren- 
tices. It has been for centuries and it 
still is the prime duty of the employers, 
who hire the apprentices, to see that 
they are properly instructed in their oc- 
cupations. The master printers as a body 
have neglected their duty to the appren- 
tices. Those among them who have ap- 
preciated their duty are best advised of 
the culpable indifference of the average 
master printer to any forward move- 
ment in his occupation other than that 
of cost finding. Our experience is that 
there is a greater desire and greater 
effort to aid apprentices among the mem- 
bers of the I. T. U. than is to be found 
among the master printers. It is also 
true that the chief beneficiaries of any 
effective plan of apprentice education 
are the master printers. They hire men 
because of the profits they expect to 
make from the men’s labor; therefore, 
any plan that increases the efficiency of 
wage earners makes them more profitable 
to their employers. 

As we see it, no plan for training ap- 
prentices can be effective unless it is 
cooperative between the organized em- 
ployers and the organized journeymen 
employees. The I. T. U. plan, in the 
cities which have adopted it, provides 
for compulsory education. Typograph- 
ical Union No. 1 of Indianapolis “ makes 
it compulsory for a boy entering his 
third year of apprenticeship to take the 
I. T. U. Lessons in Printing, for which 
the apprentice pays 50 cents a week for 
fifty consecutive weeks, and the union 
advances the fee for the course.” In 
Indianapolis the registered apprentices 
receive instruction in the evenings in the 
admirable United Typothete of Amer- 
ica School of Printing. Here we seem 
to have perfect codperation in behalf of 
the apprentices. Our public school sys- 
tems depend upon compulsion; why not 
our vocational schools? In the printing 
industry the only associations that have 
sufficient authority to compel attendance 
at a school or compel the study of les- 
son papers are the typographical unions. 

Let the U. T. A. and the I. T. U. put 
the matter of the education of the ap- 
prentices apart from all others about 
which they may be at odds. So far this 
cooperation, except in a few cities, has 
been avoided by the U. T. A. We have 
never found a local typographical union 
unwilling to codperate, when approached. 
Failing this codperation, we have hopes 
that the various craftsmen’s clubs will 
bring the friends of the apprentices to- 
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Hrs Typographica 
The Printer’s is a noble art; 
In every craft she bath a part, 
And Science teaches, by her page, 
The Heavens to scan, the seas to 
Gauge: 
The Lamp of Learning brighter 
burns 
hen fed with fuel from her urns; 
And Lit’rature and Art combine 
To pay their homage at ber shrine. 


Ghat voice can fitly sing ber praise, 

Rowever lofty be its lays? 

Her meed of honour who can mete— 

Rer deeds of high renown repeat? 

A hearty cheer for Printing give, 

Hind pray our art may ever live 

And flourish fair in every land 

To spread her gifts with open band. 
—Thomson. 














gether. If this can be done, the Appren- 
tice Program of the I. T. U. affords an 
admirable starting point. It can be im- 
proved upon, if apprentice education is 
made a matter of duty and of the heart, 
and not permitted to be foiled by other 
selfish interests of printers’ associations. 
Do it now! All that is needed any- 
where is that two or three earnest men 
start the get-together movement in each 
city in which the apprentices are being 
neglected. Who will be a leader? 


* * * * 


HERE are in the United States and 
in Canada today a greater number 
of masterly typographers than were ever 
before to be found in any country in one 
period. These men are invariably stu- 
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dents, more or less, of the works of their 
great predecessors. Printing is rapidly 
achieving a reputation which will equal 
that which it enjoyed in its first three 
centuries and lost completely in the 
nineteenth century. 

* * *K * 


OULD any master printer advo- 

cate going back to the ten-hour 
day of our boyhood? We think not; 
yet there are living many excellent gen- 
tlemen who predicted that the eight-hour 
day would ruin the printing industry. 
These men are now more prosperous than 
they ever hoped to be. 

* * *K * 


O we sufficiently appreciate the 

arduous labors required to create 
month by month varied pages and themes 
which combine to make THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the efforts of the editors of 
which to advance printing have been so 
fruitful these many years? Is not our 
favorite printing periodical a splendid 
instance of “keeping everlastingly at 
it”? x ok Ok Ox 


HE Club of Printing House Crafts- 

men of San Francisco and adjacent 
cities has started to raise $25,000 with 
which to establish a typographic library 
in San Francisco. That is a splendid 
aspiration, which will be fulfilled. San 
Francisco challenges Boston and New 
York for eminence in the art of printing, 
and its printers are exhibiting more 
spirit in matters relating to creating a 
greater prestige for their great art and 
mystery. Collectanea has been asked to 
select the books — a most inspiring task! 
































Printing Office of James Franklin, brother of Ben. Franklin, in Boston, in 1724 


Reproduced from a drawing and wood engraving made by Alexander Anderson in 1848. 


Anderson, a 


famous wood engraver, was the son of a master printer of New York, and had worked in his father’s printing 
office, which was established in 1775. We may, therefore, assume that this is a correct picture, so far as tt 


goes, of a printing office in Franklin’s time. 


The imposing table is not shown, probably because the artist 


needed the space for the figures in the foreground, welcoming Franklin upon his first visit to his brother's 


printing office since he ran away from it when still an apprentice (thus setting a bad example). 
artist was inaccurate in drawing the boxes in the type cases, and failed to provide banks on which the 
unprinted and printed paper could be placed. He also neglected the tympan and frisket of the press. 
the reader imagine the tympan and frisket and a marble stone on a table with four legs an 
and he will see in our picture the printing office as Franklin saw it shortly before he voyaged to London. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


A Question for Newspaper Programs 


One fruitful field for discussion and argument at editorial 
and newspaper meetings this winter might be this: “ The 
Effect of Special Editions, and Do They Pay? ” 

Nearly all of the live and up-to-date newspapers, and espe- 
cially those in fair-sized country towns and small cities, have 
recently found occasion to get out special editions of one kind 
or another. Special advertising pages, at least, have found 
favor with a large number. In these special editions and adver- 
tising pages business men have been pressed to use the largest 
possible space. They have been played up “ to a frazzle” and 
also have been given the utmost service in connection with their 
advertising, such as extra circulation, personal town and city 
delivery of the newspapers, and all that. 

Sometimes it may well be wondered whether all this really 
pays the newspaper. Whether the business men, pressed to 
the utmost for big space in special editions and pages, do not 
curtail subsequent space to make up for the “ splurge ” is often 
a question. Whether taking on such feature page advertising 
and using large space proves profitable or not, may also be a 
question with them. Whether the practice of making them 
“ come into the swim ” and advertise when other business men 
are throwing ink so promiscuously does not sour them on later 
advertising, or whether they are made good advertisers by this 
practice of compelling them to break out of their shell of econ- 
omy and small business once in a while, are two other sides to 
be considered. 

We have heard good newspaper men taking both sides of 
each of these questions, and we imagine a sort of joint debate 
on the proposition would enliven an editorial gathering almost 
anywhere. 

Competitors We Have Met 


The recent slump in the printing business has brought to 
the surface a class of competitors which we had fondly hoped 
were gone forever. Perhaps we should say vainly hoped. This 
class are those who are continually striving to steal the trade 
of some other printer by means of the offer of lower prices and 
the slyly expressed innuendo that the prices paid were too high. 

There are too many printers in every community for the 
amount of business that spontaneously comes from the necessi- 
ties of the manufacturer and tradesman; but there is not one- 
fourth the printing done in any community which should be 
done to make business move smoothly and economically. Toss- 
ing and dragging the existing business from printer to printer 
does not increase its volume, and does decrease the sum which 
can be obtained for producing it. This has a twofold effect 
in causing the buyer of printing to lose sight of its value to him 
as a producer and of giving him the idea that the cheaper the 
printing the better. 

This is the result of the work of the “go get it” printer 
who knows no argument but price. As a competitor he is the 
executioner, and his competition is the death of business. 


But there is another and a brighter side to competition. 
There are some printers who compete as to how they 
may serve their customers best and who are constantly creat- 
ing new business by showing them how printing may be made 
a labor-saver in the office and factory, and a producer of busi- 
ness when rightly used as advertising propaganda. This class 
of printer seldom has reason to mention price as an argument 
for placing the order, and then it is generally a question of 
which of two suggestions shall be adopted to fit the buyer’s 
willingness to spend. This is the kind of competition which is 
the life of business and causes the improvement in machinery 
and methods to get better results in the pulling power of the 
printing or the advantage in its use even at a higher price. 


The printer who is competing on the service basis seldom 
has time to bother with the buyer who places his orders solely 
on price. He is making more profit and having a pleasanter 
time doing it when he sells his service and allows the printing 
to follow as a sort of complement to fill out the measure of 
good will. 

What Not to Print 


Presumably, the greatest question that every newspaper 
publisher has to decide with nearly every issue of his paper is 
“What Not to Print.” 


Frequently we hear some “ esteemed reader” say he has 
an article or a poem that he would like to see printed in the 
paper, and that the editor probably would be glad to have some- 
thing with which to “ fill the paper.” It is exasperating to hear 
such a remark, especially where it is one constant struggle with 
the newspaper force to get into the allotted number of pages 
all the matter they have to print. Many is the time the editor 
is in despair when he looks at the long galleys of fresh-set 
matter ready for the forms and finds that his advertising is 
crowding the pages beyond limit. Then it is a question of 
what to leave out. Even to the point of delaying some good 
advertising as a compromise in the matter has the editor sent 
the forms on, and with his best editorials omitted, or some 
news story that may possibly be used in a later issue. 

With this problem to solve almost daily and weekly, there 
is another and more critical problem to decide very frequently, 
and that is what to print or what not to print about some 
scandal, divorce case, suicide, fight or frolic. The ordinary 
citizen may meet his acquaintances on the street and discuss 
such things familiarly and jocularly, often with expressions 
which if printed would lead to immediate court action, if not 
murder. But in print it is different. The record there made 
is broadcasted like the radiogram, and impressed indelibly for 
all time as a part of the history of the community. Lives, 
morals and homes are concerned. 

Here is a case in point that led to the above comment: 
A talented and experienced editor and publisher told the story 
recently at an editorial gathering. His daily paper was pub- 
lished on the plan of doing the most good to the greatest 
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number, and if suppressing scandal would appear to result in 
more good than streaming it across the front pages or in news 
stories, his policy was to suppress it. At one time there arose 
a terrible scandal concerning the schools and conditions among 
the pupils of a high school in his city. Evidence bore out the 
reports of vile disease among the boys and girls of the school, 
and the reporters of the paper discovered the truth. But when 
it came up to this publisher to decide upon the news value 
of the matter he decided against its publication. It was not 
long afterward that a woman came into his office in tears, 
brokenhearted and dismayed. She mentioned the conditions 
reported of the schools and asked the publisher if he did not 
know about them. He said yes, he did; had known of them 
for some time. “ Then,” she said, “ why in the world did you 
not publish these reports and warn the mothers of girls to take 
care? You might have saved my girl; you might have saved 
my girl; now it is too late.” 

And, said the publisher, every time he now comes across 
news of that nature the vision of that poor distracted mother 
comes up before him, and he hears her wailing accusation. 
Thus he now decides that news is facts, and where the facts 
support a news story, no matter with what it deals, he orders 
it printed and takes the consequences. The truth may hurt 
feelings and injure pride, but its suppression may put out the 
gleam in the lighthouse and withhold a warning. 


Competition With Co-operation Is Good 


A man prospecting for a newspaper property wishes to 
purchase one in a town where there is “no competition.” 
There is no such place as he means it. If a newspaper pub- 
lisher abuses or neglects his own field, even though he has the 
only newspaper published in his town, he will find competition 
from outside creeping in. And he will find greater competition 
already in the minds of his own patrons who feel that he is 
taking advantage of them. These competitors will insidiously 
undermine his business and influence, and that is the most 
destructive competition of all. A good publisher of one of the 
best weeklies we know recently said: “I would not give 5 
cents for a newspaper in a town without competition. It is 
that which makes a newspaper hustle and become worth some- 
thing.” Despite this truth we find in seven towns out of ten 
a feeling of envy, spite cr animosity between competing pub- 
lishers. Within the present generation, at least, there will 
always be two or more newspapers in every town and county 
with population and business enough to support such publica- 
tions. Codperation and a little less competition would make 
it possible for these toilers in a common cause to enjoy life 
more, feel better, live happier and accomplish more for their 
communities. Slowly this idea is growing — too slowly. 


Is Weekly or Semiweekly the Better? 


A publisher in Canada writes to us regarding a matter 
which may be of wide interest among publishers of country 
papers generally. He wants information regarding the publi- 
cation of semiweekly newspapers. Without having all the 
information which might be desirable along this line, we have 
replied that in some fields the publication of a semiweekly 
paper is the very thing required for serving the public and 
giving to advertisers and readers better use of a circulation 
that is the most valuable thing in that community. 

There are too many daily newspapers now published in 
towns and small cities which could be served as well by semi- 
weeklies. These newspapers are like a certain street car line in 
one small city which we have seen operated for many years 
without sufficient patronage and at annual net loss, but it is nec- 
essary to operate the cars in order to hold the franchise, in 
anticipation of the city’s future growth. If the growth does 
not come, the money thus spread upon the waters does not 
return in many days. 
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Many little cities of four, five or six thousand people, now 
served fairly well in a news way by important city dailies 
coming in on early mails, are still entitled to a local news and 
advertising service that nothing less than a semiweekly can 
adequately give. Publication of a good newspaper on, say, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, or on Mondays and Thursdays, takes 
care of the local news while it is still comparatively fresh and 
of interest, and also enables the live merchants to set out their 
store news in display space often enough to have two, or even 
three, special sales days in a week. Country news, coming in 
from correspondents, has but little advantage in a semiweekly 
over a weekly. 

There is considerable satisfaction in the mind of a live 
publisher, too, when he is enabled to use this double-barreled 
gun in the shape of his editorial columns twice, where the 
weekly editor can fire but once, and with a smaller load. 

In the above we believe is summed up about all the advan- 
tages of a semiweekly over a weekly in any local territory. 

The weekly can be, and in the same sized town probably 
is, composed of as many pages in a week as the semiweekly is, 
with the added satisfaction of having more time to plan and 
make it up. News and editorials may be more deliberately 
handled with a view to facts and reliability. Advertising may 
be solicited and composed with greater care and with fewer 
workmen. One front page may be dressed up in the best 
arrangement of headings and architecture, instead of using 
two front pages clear of all advertising. The percentage of 
advertising in a weekly may thus be greater with less crowding 
of advertising pages than the same number of pages in a semi- 
weekly. A good, live weekly is perhaps kept in the average 
home longer and may be prized more than the paper issued 
more frequently, though we can not say. But true it is that 
the publisher of the weekly is less tied down to routine than 
is the publisher of a daily or a semiweekly in a small city. 

The weekly paper is also free of one great nuisance and 
expense, the matter of carrier boys to distribute the paper each 
issue. In towns having mail carriers a semiweekly can not use 
the regular postoffice carriers without paying a cent on each 
paper they carry in that town. Weekly papers go through 
such postoffices at the rate of one cent a pound. Carrier boys 
for semiweeklies and dailies are hard to get and hard to manage 
successfully, and the complaints from subscribers caused by 
the negligence of these boys are sometimes distracting. The 
expense for such carriers may be anywhere from $1 a week 
up and more for each carrier, which expense is hard to charge 
to the subscriber thus specially served. 

Expense of publication of a semiweekly is not much more 
than that of a weekly. If a semiweekly uses twelve or sixteen 
pages a week, a weekly can use almost the same amount of 
space regularly. Therefore, there is little difference in the 
cost of white paper. The same amount of presswork and the 
same force in the back office that would be used for a weekly 
can usually handle the semiweekly. In the front office there 
may be additional expense for the semiweekly, as an adver- 
tising solicitor may be necessary to secure the business and to 
get the copy in. There is additional bookkeeping, and more 
attention must be paid to the following of schedules. The 
semiweekly requires additional time and expense of mailing. 
To offset this expense there is possibly more than a balance 
in favor of the semiweekly by reason of obtaining more adver- 
tising which requires prompt handling and circulation, and in 
legals and other notices that a weekly might not get. 

There is the other question of subscription price. A weekly 
at $1.50 a year may be changed to a semiweekly and the price 
made $2. A few semiweeklies are able to get $2.50 a year, as 
they should to be profitable in the circulation end. 

Summing it all up, it must be a matter of study of the indi- 
vidual field, its possibilities and whether new business can be 
created to make the more frequent issue worth while. 
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Observations 


The print-paper situation is not so bad as some interested 
persons have tried to make it appear. During October there 
was over one thousand tons more print paper made in this 
country and in Canada than was shipped. ‘This does not 
include immense quantities imported from Europe. There are 
plenty of offerings of print on the open market. However, 
there is no apparent reason to think the price will go much 
lower this winter. 


The executive committee of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation by mail vote has chosen Saratoga, New York, as the con- 
vention city for 1923. A good choice. New York is a most 
interesting State to most publishers of other States. It has 
unlimited features and pleasure places to be viewed and en- 
joyed. It is said that the 1923 convention will be followed by 
trips to Albany, then down the Hudson to West Point and to 
New York city. 


When you find a local store or industry or business that 
realizes big on advertising in your newspaper, there is your 
best chance to advertise advertising. ‘‘ But,” a certain news- 
paper man we met recently, said, ‘“ Do you think it is ethical 
to solicit or beg for advertising? You never see a banker or 
a doctor soliciting for his business.” Oh, yes, it is ethical, 
and you do see bankers soliciting for business. Doctors say 
they do not, but they have ways and means. And the news- 
paper that does not believe enough in its own best product to 
sell it is going to lose its business to the other fellow. Besides, 
it is a benefit to any community every time a local business 
advertises and thus helps to tie up the trade to that community. 


Newspaper publishers in California thought they wanted a 
certain newspaper man as a candidate for Governor. To begin 
with, the man decided upon is one of the best and highest class 
men in the State. His character, ability and attainments are 
such that no apology need ever be made for him. Then the 
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press associations of the State began to work for his nomina- 
tion, and in spite of the opposition of certain political bosses 
of the State, the newspaper man won the nomination. Later 
his election came without any difficulty, and California will 
soon have a bona-fide newspaper man in the executive chair, 
where sound and broad ideas of state government can be pro- 
moted for the benefit of the State. Concerted action by news- 
paper publishers in politics is a rare thing. In fact, concerted 
action among publishers is a rare thing any time. By experi- 
ence, training and instinct, publishers are apt to act indepen- 
dently and fight for their own ideas. We hope the California 
exception will prove of such value and benefit to the State 
that the same experiment may be advisable in other States. 
Publishers in important positions help to dignify the profession 
of journalism, provided they deliver the goods. 


At this time the General Assemblies in many States are 
beginning their sessions. There is a wave of reform and econ- 
omy going over the country demanding a reduction of public 
expenditures. Strange as it may seem, and piffling, too, many 
alleged statesmen think that by reducing the cost of publishing 
official matter, that is, information to the public regarding their 
taxes, the desired reduction of taxation may be reached. If 
newspapers in any State are not organized to look after legis- 
lative matters now, they will pay and pay and pay, not only 
for next year but for years to come. We know of one State 
in which one General Assembly has cost the newspapers of 
that State possibly $100,000 a year. That was ten years ago 
and they are still paying by way of loss of official publications 
and lower rates on what they do get — in all, $1,000,000 loss 
of such business, because they had no interested, salaried, or 
other agent looking after their interests. Legislatures usually 
need only to be correctly informed in order to do what is right. 
They do not need to be misled or bulldozed. Facts will win 
with any of them, as a rule, and the newspapers have the facts 
to present if they organize and make it somebody’s business 
to present them, openly and fairly, before the legislature. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, New York.—Your “ Brazil Centennial 
Tour” edition, printed on smooth book paper, is excellent in every way, the 
print being especially good. 

Tribune-Sentinel, Grant, Nebraska.—Yours is a very good paper, the print, 
although a little black, being good. The simply arranged advertisements are 
neat and easy to read, and quite as attractive as it was possible to make them 
without illustrations of any kind. 

Colton Courier, Colton, California—While your “ Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Edition’ is an impressive one in point of size, character of contents 
and volume of advertising, it falls short of what such a paper ought to be, 
because it is not attractively gotten up. The heads, particularly, are bad, 
being set without taste in overlarge type, one style here, another style there, 
a long line here, a short line there. Read the other items in this department 
for points which apply to your headings, but which space does not permit 
repeating here. The redeeming feature of the issue, so far as its production 
is concerned, is the excellence of the presswork. 

Farmers Exchange, Bayard, Nebraska.—The print is very good indeed; in 
fact, the paper on the whole is excellent. The first page is well balanced and 
interesting looking, though we believe the larger headings in the lower part 
of the page should be slightly smaller than those at the tops of the columns. 
The advertisements are excellent and, in our opinion, the best feature of the 
paper. Cheltenham Bold and Cheltenham Wide being consistently used for 
the display, the paper has a homogeneous appearance, an effeet of unity and 
beauty not found on papers where a variety of type faces are employed. ‘That 
such a practice does not make striking and distinctive effects impossible, as 
some claim, is indicated by the effectiveness of the advertising display in the 
Exchange. 2 

Post-Star, Glens Falls, New York.—The several issues of the paper sent us 
are well executed. The print is good, and the makeup is interesting and fairly 
attractive for a publication the makeup of which leans to the sensational. The 
advertisements are for the most part very satisfactory, but some are crowded 
with overbold display, not nearly so effective as the layout man for the cus- 
tomer thought they would be. The modern newspaper unfortunately is the 
product of many conflicting ideas, one advertiser preferring one style and 
another some different manner of arrangement. Speed the day when newspapers 


will have their standards of composition and makeup that no advertiser will be 
able to violate! Among the big city papers there is now just one such, the 
Christian Science Monitor, although a few more publishers retain a measure 
of authority as to the appearance of the advertisements in their publications. 


Beaufort News, Beaufort, North Carolina.—You have a lot to do before 
the News can be classed as a good paper, at least from the standpoint of its 
appearance. The print is very poor, the distribution of ink being irregular and 
laid on far too thickly in places. Bad rollers, we feel certain, are at the bot- 
tom of the trouble, although the fountain of the press seems to have been im- 
properly set and the ink of a poor grade. The first page is not good looking, 
the only headings of any consequence being the four at the top of the first, 
third, fourth and sixth columns. These are not neat looking. The three hand- 
set lines of the main deck are carelessly set, no effort apparently having been 
made in writing the copy for the heads so the lines would be of uniform length. 
When one line of a head is much shorter than the others symmetry and uni- 
formity so essential to a good-looking head are absent. ‘The lines of the main 
deck of a news-head set, say, in thirty-six-point type should be four-fifths as 
long as the column is wide. There ought also to be some heads in the lower 
part of the page, for, with heads no larger than the body — worthy of the 
name of headings only because set in bold face and sometimes in capitals — the 
page is made to look dull and there is no effective guide to the contents. The 
advertisements are not poorly set, but they are poor advertisements neverthe- 
less, because the type faces are not attractive and, further, because there are 
so many styles in use. The paper does not have an harmonious appearance or 
that effect of character and distinction which comes from the standardizing of 
one style. The variety of borders also contributes a bad effect to the paper, 
the eighteen-point Swastika being particularly offensive. Plain rules of three- 
point or four-point make the most ideal border for the average run of news- 
paper advertisements. On page and half-page advertisements six-point rule may 
be used, particularly if the display is strong. While the placing of advertise- 
ments on some of the pages is very bad, being scattered in such a way that 
the reading matter is separated instead of assembled on most pages, as is 
proper, this work is fairly well done and the best feature of the paper. All 
these faults seem the more pronounced since the paper carries a large volume 
of interesting news-matter, which appears ably written and edited. 








Lapeer County Press, Lapeer, Michigan.—Your “ Special Dollar Day” 
edition is excellent, although the print is a little smudgy. Too much ink was 
carried. While the advertisements are effectively arranged and displayed as a 
general rule, they are not as effective as they might be, and the appearance of 
the paper is less attractive, because quite too great a variety of types are used. 
Where advertisements are featured by robust display, and a great number of 
advertisements appear in a paper, it is more than usually essential that few 
styles of type should be utilized for the major display. 
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An attractive type arrangement of the first page of a remarkably interesting 
special edition of the Lapeer (Mich.) Press. It is another of the special 
“Dollar Day” events that publishers in every town ought to make an effort 
to put over with local merchants. It looks like a good thing for the merchants, 


it turns out well as a rule and, best of all, is a mighty profitable activity for 
the publisher. 




















Wayne Herald, Wayne, Nebraska.—Yours is one of the best executed 
small-town newspapers we receive. Advertisements, displayed in one of the 
several light-face Caslons, are neat and effective at the same time. They 
demonstrate how utterly fallacious is the idea that effective display depends 
upon bold type faces. Big light-face types with lots of white space may result 
in equally strong display as is possible with bold types, for, naturally, a bold 
type face can not be uscd in so large a size as a light-face letter. If big 
bold-face type is used the page becomes too black and bizarre; light-face types 
as large as one can use do not create such an effect. 

Virginia Star, Culpeper, Virginia.— Our compliments are extended upon 
your special edition of November 16, particularly on the clean presswork. 
Halftones are beautifully executed on the news-print stock. The advertise- 
ments are well arranged and displayed, too, yet some are not so effective and 
attractive as they would be if “ regular”? type had been used instead of the 
outline, and if plain rules had been used in place of the decorative borders. 
A variety of borders detracts from a paper’s beauty by violating unity. The 
top headings on the first page are carelessly set. In this connection we direct 
your attention to other items in this department, where points pertinent to that 
feature are discussed. There ought to be some fairly large headings in the 
lower part of the page; as made up it looks rather dull there. 

Mansfield Enterprise, Mansfield, Louisiana.— A lot remains to be done ere 
the Enterprise can win our approval. Even the first impression is not a good 
one, for the initial page is poorly made up and the heads are even worse. 
The only display headings appear along the top, none whatever contribute an 
appearance of interest to the lower part of the page. In the first column — 
the issue of November 16 — we have a single line head, fairly full; in the 
second there is a two-line head, the lines of which are fairly even but much 
too short; in the fourth column there is a three-line head, all the lines of 
which are too short; in the sixth column there is a two-line head that could 
have been gotten into one line, which means each line is less than half as 
long as the column is wide; and in the seventh column there is a three-line 
head, the first about the right length, the second too long, filling the column, 
and the third away too short, occupying less than a third of the line. Such 
irregularity can not invite attention or please the eye. Furthermore, a news- 
head that is hand-set in eighteen-point type, or larger, ought to have at least 
one subordinate deck in smaller type to lead the reader less abruptly into the 
story. The distribution of ink is very irregular, one column being too pale 
and the next too black. Advertisements are fairly good and the best feature of 
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the paper. The display is too weak in some of these in relation to the size of 
the advertisements and the importance of the display. There is a lot of white 
space in some of the advertisements, yet it does not seem to help, as the display 
in such cases is of inadequate size. 

Siskiyou News, Yreka, California Considered from all standpoints the 
News is one of the most handsome papers we have seen in a long time. The 
first page makeup is good on every issue sent us, the page reproduced being 
characteristic. Our readers will note how the variety of headings creates an 
interesting appearance, how through changes in style even the shorter items 
stand out. The print is excellent, and the advertisements are well arranged 
and displayed. Furthermore, on most pages, they are arranged according to 
the pyramid; but even where not the makeup is good, for advertisements are 
not so scattered out as to give the pages that loose, disorderly effect which 
is so displeasing. 

Alger News, Alger, Ohio.—The first page of your October 27 issue is not 
at all attractive. First and foremost of its faults is the use of two sizes of 
body type. The heads are very bad, one reading ‘‘Pioneer Citizen Passes” 
being divided into two lines as follows: ‘‘ Pioneer Citi-’? and ‘‘ zen Passes.’’ 
Such a division is inexcusable. Where a condensed head-letter is used, and 
several words can be gotten into a line, and where the lines are quite well 
filled, a division is not very conspicuous. Here, however, the division is pro- 
nounced and ugly. Really, words should not be divided in the hand-set decks 
of news-heads. With a little care in writing heads, employing such number 
of letters as a line accommodates to forming words, lines of equal length are 
easily provided for in advance of their setting. To write a head without con- 
sideration as to how it will work out in the head-letter employed is a serious 
error quite too frequently made. Again, the heads appearing at the tops of 
columns on the first page ought to be the same style, at least in those columns 
that may be said to “ balance,”’ as, for instance, the first and the last, the third 
and the fifth (on seven-column papers) and the third and fourth (on six- 
column papers). In no other way may a good balance and a pleasing effect 
be achieved. While the advertisements are quite well displayed, in fact, the 
best feature of the paper, they are ineffective and displeasing because of the 
great number and variety of type faces employed. You ought by all means to 
discard the out-of-date and ugly display type that you use and buy weight 
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The perfectly balanced and remarkably interesting first page of the 
Siskiyou News, Yreka, California. The reader will note how several styles of 
type in the headlines lend variety and interest and also place a relative value 
upon the importance as news of the different items. 


fonts of one stylish modern style. Then, with the same manner of arrange- 
ment as now followed, the advertisements would be classed as good. You can 
not execute good advertisements with poor types, and well arranged advertise- 
ments in attractive types do not have the effect of being good if they are badly 
printed. The making of a good paper therefore requires a lot of things, but, 
happily, they are not difficult of accomplishment. It would be a mighty good 
investment if you should present your compositor with a book on typography 
and insist that he study it. 
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Printing Silk Ribbon on a Platen Press 


A subscriber asks if there is a method we can recommend 
for printing silk ribbon from a bolt on a platen press. 

Answer.— Some years ago some one devised a method of 
printing on ribbon from a bolt, the ribbon being unrolled as 
it was printed. We have heard nothing about it for years. 
We believe that hat labels are still printed that way on a 
machine which applies gold leaf and stamps, using heat to 
affix the metal foil. If any of our readers know of such a 
device we should like to learn of it for the benefit of our 
subscribers. 


Applying a Gummed Margin to Paper 


A printer asks if it is possible to apply a gummed margin to 
paper, using a platen press. 

Answer—The gum you desire is made from dextrine, a 
flour made from potatoes. This powder is dissolved in hot 
water, making a sticky mass similar to mucilage. It is used 
on the flaps of envelopes. To print, lock up a wood strip to 
print on the paper stock. Use a gum on the rollers. The 
printed sheets must be laid out to dry, as they will stick 
together if piled. You will see that it is not an easy operation 
to produce the strips. 

‘ Match Scratchers 


A printer desires to print advertisements on a card which 
will carry an abrasive for scratching matches. He does not 
want to cut out flint paper and glue it on the printed sheet, but 
would rather print and apply the abrasive material. He wants 
a suitable material to apply the powdered abrasive. 


Answer.—When the advertisement has been printed and is 
dry, print an area with No. 6 varnish, using a tint block of 
suitable size. As each sheet is printed have it dipped into a 
quantity of emery or carborundum powder of proper fineness. 
The varnish, when applied in sufficient body, will retain enough 
of the abrasive to give a suitable surface for the purpose 
desired. Lay out the cards singly and allow them to dry at 
least twelve hours. The surplus powder will fall off in jogging. 


Preliminary Makeready 


A pressman asks our opinion about preliminary makeready 
of halftones, whether it pays and whether it is really helping 
the pressman when another person underlays the plates he is 
to make ready. 


Answer.—We would say yes to both questions. We have 
always considered preliminary makeready of plates as the only 
logical way to handle halftones or electrotypes. Now that it 
has been proved to be the correct method, skeptics will even- 
tually accept the plan just as they have done in regard to the 
mechanical overlay and other improved pressroom methods. 
Preliminary makeready lifts a burden from the shoulders of 
the pressman. A form is placed on the press and the regular 
makeready begins. No plates need be taken from the form 
for underlaying or for interlaying. Plates high or low in the 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 















middle when they come from the engraver or electrotyper are 
corrected before the pressman sees them. Many causes of slurs 
and of plates wearing on edges are prevented and therefore 
such occurrences do not trouble the pressman. ‘These are a 
few of the many advantages of preliminary makeready. 


Slur Near Border Rule Around Plate 


A Pennsylvania pressman sends a four-page circular having 
one large halftone plate. Our opinion was asked regarding the 
appearance of the specimen and the remedy of slurring. The 
work was produced on an automatic press. 

Answer.—We note the slur you refer to on the outside of 
front page near rule border. We examined the type and con- 
sider it very fair as regards legibility. You state the mark on 
the front page is caused by rubbing on feedboard, but when 
examined under a magnifier it does not look as if this was the 
case. If the edge of feedboard picks up ink from stock on 
work-and-turn jobs, rub it down with fine sandpaper, then oil 
it with boiled oil and rub smooth. The slurring is, of course, 
a local condition for the correction of which no particular rule 
can be quoted. The slurring may be caused by a saggy tympan 
which imprisons air under sheet, and as the air is forced out 
the slur is produced, or it may remain under the sheet and 
produce the slur. Gluing a sheet of hard and heavy manila 
to the top sheet or having a thin piece of sheet brass, zinc or 
aluminum just beneath the top sheet often prevents the slur- 
ring you refer to. 


Sheet Wrinkles at Rear Edge 


A Michigan pressman submits a specimen showing a form 
enclosed by rule border which wrinkles at the rear edge of the 
sheet. He wants suggestions, as he has tried numerous reme- 
dies without avail. 


Answer.—Where a form is enclosed either with a rule or a 
border and has plenty of white space in the center there is 
always a danger of wrinkling, as a sagging of the sheet or a 
slight buckling at the gripper edge has no chance to work out 
before the pressure is received by the sheet from the border 
near the rear edge. Among the causes producing this trouble- 
some effect are: (1) Wrinkle or buckling effect between two 
grippers, generally those adjacent to the guide supports or 
tongues. Aim to have the sheet taken off without a buckle at 
these points. It is sometimes necessary to lower the tongues 
to minimize this effect. (2) Where the tympan is soft or 
yielding, the effect is to draw the sheet when printing on the 
parts of border parallel with the bed bearers. It is prevented 
by using the hardest packing obtainable throughout the entire 
tympan. A tympan made up wholly of top sheet manila with 
a careful makeready as to pressure on side parts of border will 
help. (3) Stock which is wavy on edges due to atmosphere. 
Keep stock in wrappers until just before placing on feedboard, 
or if already opened up keep the edges covered. There may 
also be other causes which an examination would reveal, but 
these suggestions may be of some help to you. 
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Imitation Form Letters Printed Too Well 


A printer submits a form letter he printed, and says his 
customer complained that it did not imitate his letter closely 
enough. The printer asks how to make the work more like copy. 

Answer.—Your customer should have furnished you a let- 
ter written on his typewriter so you could know how dense to 
make the printed characters. We can see no reason for com- 
plaint, as each character is legible and the letter has the ribbon 
effect. Perhaps if your customer will have the type on his 
typewriter cleaned and will use a new ribbon he will be able to 
produce the filled in part to match your printing. 


Registering Deckle Edged Stock 


A Missouri pressman describes how he registered a deckle 
edged sheet printed in three colors: “On the first impression 
I had a steel rule shaped like a V locked up so as to cut out a 
very small notch on deckle edge of left edge of stock, the side 
guide being then a quad. The cutout rule was two points 
under type height, and it impinged on a two-point brass rule 
pasted on the tympan. For the succeeding forms I had a 
common pin guide fastened in the tympan just to match the 
tiny notch cut out of the deckled edge. The stock was deckled 
on the right and left sides, with a straight edge for bottom 
guides. The register on the initial letter and on the three- 
color border was perfect, owing to the notch cut in on the first 
time through the press. When the work was folded up the 
notch was not visible unless it was searched for.” 


Sympathetic Ink 


A correspondent asks for a formula for a sympathetic ink. 
Some years ago a similar request was received and a number 
of substances affected by the application of heat or moisture 
were referred to. The following was furnished at that time 
and may serve the needs of our present correspondent: ‘“ Take 
114 ounces of zaffer, which may be had at any color shop, and 


put it into a glass vessel with a narrow and long neck. Pour 
over it 1 ounce of strong nitrous acid diluted with five times 


the quantity of water. Keep it in a warm but not too hot 
place for about ten or twelve hours, and then decant the clear- 
est part of the liquid. Having done so, pour nearly as much 
more diluted nitrous acid on what remains, which must con- 
tinue in the same situation and for as long a time as before, 
and then be decanted and mixed with what was at first obtained 
by the first operation. This being done, dissolve in it 2 ounces 
of common salt, and the sympathetic ink is completed. Writ- 
ing on ordinary paper is legible only while the paper is hot. 
When exposed alternately to the air and to the heat of the fire, 
whatever is written on the paper can be made to appear or 
disappear at pleasure.” 


Dieing Out Circles on a Platen Press 


A pressman asks the preferable method in dieing out circu- 
lar labels, three up, with steel cutting dies having constant 
inner diameter — to die cut until the circles are filled, lift off 
the form and punch out the labels from the dies, or to file two 
small nicks in each die so that the sheets can be withdrawn 
from the press with the circle attached and then punch out the 
circular labels from the sheets. 

Answer.—We believe the first plan the better of the two. 
To file a notch in die would necessarily produce work with 
two small ragged projections, though on common labels this 
would probably be of no consequence. Of course if the work 
must be done on a platen press the second method referred 
to can be made effective, as the labels may be fed three or 
four or more at one time to the guides and the cutting can be 
done very smoothly. Occasionally rubbing the inside of each 
die with talcum makes the removal of the cutouts easier. The 
usual method on long runs is to cut them on a die-cutting press. 
We saw one ingenious pressman dieing out labels and catching 
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the cutouts in a hopper placed just below the bed of the platen. 
Inside each cutting die he arranged a device which would expel 
the cutout when the platen withdrew. The cutouts invariably 
fell into the box below the bed and platen. 


Frosty Weather Causes Electricity in Paper 


For the next few months country printers especially will 
be troubled with electricity in paper, causing no end of annoy- 
ance. The city printer will also be troubled, of course, but to 
obviate this annoyance he adopts various devices with which 
country printers are not acquainted. However, if the country 
printer will open up his bundles of print paper and pile the 
paper near some source of artificial heat, such as a stove or a 
steam radiator, he will probably be able to avoid some of the 
electrical disturbances which manifest themselves, usually 
when he is about to print the second side of his paper. Another 
means of lessening this trouble is to oil every sheet of paper 
in his tympan with a mixture made by melting equal parts of 
paraffin and machine oil. As both of these ingredients are 
comparatively cheap he need not spare the mixture when rub- 
bing his tympan sheets and top sheets. If steam heat is used, 
have a radiator pan attached to each radiator and keep these 
pans filled with water. This will insure sufficient moisture 
being maintained. If stove heat is used, keep a pail of water on 
each stove so that the air will not become too dry. Cold stock 
in a warm dry room is very conducive to electrical distur- 
bances, and moisture tends to minimize this effect. 





HOW MUCH DO YOU GET? 


Frank Farrington’s Business Talks 
All rights reserved. 

The big thing is the pay, isn’t it? 

It’s all very well to give some thought to the work we do 
and to the way we do it, but after all, the main thing is the 
money return. 

You don’t question that, do you? Don’t you believe me 
when I say we don’t really care so very much about how we 
do the work just so long as we manage to hold down our jobs 
and draw our pay? 

Well, now, maybe you aren’t one of us job holders. Per- 
haps you are one of the kind always trying to do your work 
a little better today than you did it yesterday, worrying about 
your mistakes and studying how you can do things some dif- 
ferent way that will save time. 

What do you expect to get out of this effort to be a better 
man on the job than the rest of us? Do you think it will bring 
you more money or promotion to a better position? 

Maybe I am wrong, and there is, after all, something to 
this idea that it pays a man to do his best, pays him in real 
money as well as in satisfaction. Of course I have to admit 
that there is some satisfaction in doing a thing well enough 
so you are recognized as a high-class worker, but I always 
supposed it was foolish to do your work so well the boss would 
profit by it. 

I’ve heard a lot of men say they weren’t going to work their 
heads off just to make more money for somebody with no 
appreciation of what a fellow does. Come to think of it, 
though, most of the fellows who have become real successes 
have been hard workers and have tried to do their work a little 
better every day, and have advanced because they weren’t 
willing to stand still and be mere job holders. 

I'll tell you what T’ll do if you'll turn over a new leaf and 
work to get into the hundred per cent class, I’ll turn over one 
with you and we’ll see how far we can get in the next, say, 
six months. And I’ll bet you that we will both be getting more 
money from our work at the end of the six months. 

Are you game? 
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The Infantry School Press 


BY E. COLBY 


ISGUISING itself under the important name 
of “ Fourth Corps Area, United States Army 
Field Printing Plant,” and hiding behind an 
old silo on one side, and experimental and 
utilities shops on two other sides, there exists 
and functions at Fort Benning, Georgia, an 
organization of inestimable value to the in- 
fantry of the present and of the future. 

Working in a red wooden building originally constructed as a 

cattle barn—and admirably designed for that purpose — 

there are twenty-five enlisted men and two lieutenants running 
the shop. 

The work done falls into four main classes: 

(1) For the corps area commander the plant prints orders, 
bulletins, letterheads and lists of draft evaders. 

(2) For Fort Benning at large a regular job printing busi- 
ness is done, letterheads, tickets, dinner menus, emergency 
blank forms, telephone directories and standing orders. 

(3) For the infantry school it puts into type instruction 
books on a great variety of subjects. With apparent ease it 
prepares a booklet on scouting and patrolling with 62 pages, 
and one of 75 pages on howitzer company drill with 12 plates. 
It shoots through the press schedules of instruction and studies 
of the Battle of Big Bethel without batting an eyelash. It rolls 
4,400 pounds of white paper and 1,568 pounds of type metal 
in through one door, and without reference to red tape or blue 
binding cloth it ships out the other door, on the rush to the 
Department of Military Art, 9,000 copies of a 214-page book 
on musketry and rifle platoon training with 76 plates. If all 
the copies of this book were stacked in one pile, it would be 
250 feet high. 

(4) For the book shop a little more steam is put on, or 
rather a few more kilowatt hours of electricity for its motors 
is turned on, and the number of copies is increased. Out the 
pamphlets go, in seemingly never-ending streams. Uncle Sam’s 
postmen take them as directed by the mailing list to about 
one thousand infantry officers. These pamphlets travel to the 
uttermost parts of the United States. They enter village and 
town as well as military camp, there to be studied by national 
guardsmen and reservists. They are used as texts for the corps 
area correspondence courses; they are employed by many an 
instructor in R. O. T. C. courses; they appear at national guard 
conferences. 

In the past year the infantry school press, as it is unoffi- 
cially called, has done a tremendous business. It has printed, 
along with a mass of other work, 62,750 copies of 30 pamphlets, 
varying in size from 11 to 290 pages. With a plant worth about 
$30,000, exclusive of the value of the building, it does an annual 
business amounting to approximately 22,000 army dollars, 
which are less than civilian dollars because soldier labor is 
cheaper than civilian labor and all work is charged at cost. 


The pamphlets printed on this press were written by officer 
instructors at the infantry school and represent the latest, 
approved doctrines on tactics and organization. While the 
War Department has had to proceed slowly in revising and 
issuing the newly revised and final forms of training regula- 
tions, the infantry, and particularly the infantry school, has 
needed for immediate use a large amount of material with 
which to answer the insistent requirements of student officers 
and the frequent questions of officers on duty with troops or 
remote from troops and training centers. With 10 tons of 
type metal, 3 cylinder presses and 10 job presses, the plant has 
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had to meet the emergency and satisfy the demands of the 
moment. 

A carpenter or so, a mechanic or two, a few odd hours 
snatched here and there amid the press of rush hours, have 
done wonders to the building, but even at that there is much 
more to be done. There is plenty of room for improvement; 
increased floor space, and a better structure would increase the 
efficiency of the work. Higher authority is attempting to 
secure these things. 

The printers are soldiers. Newly trained as printers, they 
have learned to produce satisfactory letterpress impressions. 
Like all soldiers, they are subject to transfer and reassign- 





Interior of Infantry School Press, Fort Benning, Georgia 


ment, and in the past year there has been a turnover of 400 
per cent in the personnel. Attempts are being made to secure 
a greater permanence and better allotment of ratings and 
grades. 

Yet even under these adverse conditions, the press has 
rumbled on through many a long winter day, or many a hot 
summer night when the high temperature during the day makes 
good printing impossible. If the infantry is the fundamental 
branch of the service, which all others aim to serve and to 
which all others are simply auxiliaries, if the infantry school 
is the heart and head of the infantry, determining its principles 
and tactical doctrines, instructing its officers and standardiz- 
ing its training, if the infantry school press is the means by 
which the infantry school reaches out beyond the sandy levels, 
clay hills and piney woods of Fort Benning to disseminate 
information to all infantry officers of the army of the United 
States, whether they be student officers, regulars, guardsmen 
or reservists —then it is apparent that the infantry school 
press is doing a valuable work and should be supported and 
encouraged. 

The following are but sample titles taken from the list of 
pamphlets now issued by the school, the mailing list, the cor- 
respondence courses or the infantry school book shop: Prep- 
aration and Use of Sand Tables; Machine Guns in Attack; 
Machine Guns in Defense; Scouting and Patrolling; How- 
itzer Company Drill; Howitzer Company Instruments; Battle 
of Big Bethel; Capture of Fort Henry; Battle of Monterey; 
Methods of Instruction; Evolution of Infantry Arms; Mus- 
ketry and Rifle Platoon Training; Panoramic Sketching; Map 
Sketching. Such information is being spread throughout the 
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country in printed matter produced in that little red barn 
standing between the shops of the Department of Experiment 
and the Utilities tin shops. When you go to Benning, do not 
pass it contemptuously by. If you do not go to Benning, do 
not scoff at the “ Benning, Ga.” which you may find on the 
title page or cover of the booklet which tells you how to train 
your company in peace and how to fight with it in war. 


ADVERTISING CHECKS 
BY R. A. DUNKELBERG 


Because R. M. Corbin, of the firm of Furry-Corbin-Latta, 
printers, Waterloo, Iowa, is a salesman and an idea man as well 
as a printer, he makes every job of printing work overtime. 
For instance, whenever the firm gets an order for a standard 
form for some business, Mr. Corbin hustles out while it is 
being set up, visits all other customers who could use such a 
form, and tries to land enough orders for the same form with 
a change in firm name to enable his organization to make a 
big run with only a change in name. 

Recently it occurred to Mr. Corbin that his grocer, his 
butcher, his dry-goods merchant, and all others to whom he 
paid money should be reminded that Furry-Corbin-Latta were 
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An Employee’s Personal Check Which Advertises the Firm 


printers. So a personal check was printed with the name and 
business of his company on it, and to avoid confusion at the 
bank, the words, “ Personal Check —R. M. Corbin,” were 
printed at the top. 

R. M. Corbin usually milks an idea dry before casting it 
aside, so he started out to sell this advertising check to other 
business concerns. When he reminded his prospect that each 
employee would write quite a number of checks each month, 
all going to business men and to others who would be prospec- 
tive customers for many things handled by the man he was 
trying to sell, his prospect became interested. Nothing has 
quite as much reader interest as a check payable to the reader. 
An advertisement next to an order to pay the reader money 
would certainly have preferred position. Employees would, 
of course, be proud to have their own checks with their names 
printed across the top and would use them when paying their 
bills. 

By getting an order from a business concern for checks for 
every employee in the institution it was easy to make a special 
price, and as each piece of advertising was bound to reach a 
fairly good prospect for the business and gain real attention and 
interest, the selling of the advertising checks was made easy. 





ON ADOPTING A BETTER SYSTEM 
BY JOHN E. ALLEN 


Two persons of my acquaintance had a little talk not so 
long ago which resulted quite profitably for one of the two, 
and which proved again the truth of the statement that a per- 
son should not become so attached to one system that he is 
unwilling to consider anything else and possibly adopt another 
way if it is better. 
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The fellow who profited by the talk is the editor of a house- 
organ, a young man with several years of newspaper experi- 
ence as a background, who, naturally enough, was in the habit 
of directing the making-up of his publication by standing right 
over the forms, instead of submitting dummies for the makeup 
men to follow. The one who released the good suggestion 
is the superintendent of a large metropolitan plant handling 
many publications which had just taken over the printing of 
the one edited by my acquaintance. 

“T suppose you’ll submit page dummies for us to follow,” 
said the superintendent, after some preliminary conversation. 

“Why, no,” said the young man, “ that is, not unless you 
really insist on it. I’ve always done it the other way, you 
know; and I never have tried any pasting-up of pages.” 

“Of course,” explained the superintendent, “ we’ll handle 
the job your way if you want us to; but I feel very sure that 
the other way is the better. How would it do for you to try 
making up a dummy, and then if you don’t like the idea of 
continuing that way, we can do it the way you’d rather have 
it done.” 

“That sounds fair enough,” said the young man, and he 
gave the suggestion a fair chance to work for his own good. 
And he soon found that what the older and more experienced 
man had told him was quite true. 

A couple of weeks later, after the publication had been 
made up and printed under the changed conditions, the two 
persons happened to meet again, and the young man said: 

“T surely want to thank you for telling me what you did 
about the dummy. My old way of doing it was fairly satis- 
factory, but not at all to be compared with the better way. 
Why, by means of the dummy, I can experiment all I want to 
with different arrangements, without keeping highly paid men 
waiting while I am doing the experimenting. It gives me a 
chance to make up the pages whenever I want to, instead of 
waiting for an appointment with the makeup men and a clean 
stone or so. And with dummy pages to follow, any number of 
men can work on the job at one time, and the whole thing can 
be rushed through in much shorter order if need be. I cer- 
tainly am glad I was not so positive about one system that 
I couldn’t appreciate the merits of a better one. Habit is a 
good thing, all right, if the habit is a progressive one — the 
habit of trying out more promising things. The other kind of 
habit sometimes is very foolish -— and expensive.” 





LIVE MATTER FOR THE PRINTER 
BY OLIVER BUSWELL 


Nothing sweet about the printer’s pi. 
A man doesn’t have to be a miser to be an economizer. 


It isn’t the picas that worry the printer so much as it is. 
the pikers. 

A press is called “she” because she is forever making 
impressions. 

“The forms are locked” remarked an old printer as he 
caught a silhouetted view of his daughter and her company in 
the par'or. 

We read of a hole cutter with four extra heads. We have 
known boss printers who thought their men should have been 
made after the same pattern. 

The chilly reception with which a stranger is met in some 
print shops makes one wonder if some fool printer has slipped: 
a space in between the “ v” and “i” of service. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Art in Industry” 

This volume is the report of an industrial art survey con- 
ducted under the auspices of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and the Department of Education of the State 
of New York. The term report is unfortunate, suggesting as 
it does page after page of dreary statistics and equally monot- 
onous comment, whereas the present volume is quite the oppo- 
site. It is an interesting and well written survey of the various 
trades into which the practice of applied design enters. The 
aim of the book, as stated in the preface, is “to present a 
picture of actual conditions relating to the practice of applied 
design in the United States, to the end that clearer thought 
may be brought to bear upon the situation and that intelligent 
measures for its improvement may be developed.” The survey 
of each industry is clear, concise and enlightening. 

Few people realize the extent to which art enters into the 
everyday life of the individual. There is scarcely an article in 
the home or office which is not an expression of art, too often 
a perversion of art, perhaps, but nevertheless creative design 
has entered into its production. The scope of the report is 
best shown by the number of trades of which the committee 
has made a survey. The industries include costumes, textiles, 
jewelry, silverware, furniture, lighting fixtures, ornamental 
builders’ hardware, wall paper, ceramics, and printing with the 
allied arts of photoengraving, lithography and commercial art. 


The section devoted to the graphic arts will be of particular 
interest to our readers and it is well worth a careful study. 
The committee entrusted with the survey of the printing and 
allied trades included many craftsmen of national reputation 
and the importance of printing as an art is ably presented. 
The less common arts of mezzotint, etching and auto- 
lithography are omitted from this study, the scope of which 
is restricted to design in its relation to the printed page and 
graphic advertising. 

Design enters the field of graphic advertising through two 
channels, one represented by the compositor or layout man, 
and the other by the commercial artist. The training of the 
typographer, it is pointed out, is largely through shop expe- 
rience. A few have received instruction through trade schools 
and many have been helped by evening classes. Many more 
ambitious compositors would receive valuable assistance if 
more evening classes in the printing arts were organized with 
competent and talented persons as instructors. 

The field of lithography is confronted with a special prob- 
lem. For many years it has been found difficult to attract men 
of real artistic ability to the industry. While the process of 
transferring a design or painting to stone or metal with its full 
quality retained is not a creative task it calls for genuine artis- 
tic feeling and considerable skill in color. Efforts to attract 
art students to this field have been only moderately successful 
and the supply of trained men has never equaled the demand. 
The remedy for this difficulty seems to lie within the industry 
itself. To attract students of the right type, liberal terms 


of apprenticeship are necessary, with part time instruction in 
the shop and part time in the study of drawing, rendering and 
color in an art school. Many able students would also be 
attracted to lithography if its possibilities were set forth in art 
schools. The codperation already undertaken by the National 
Association of Emploving Lithographers gives promise of effec- 
tive results. 

The value of museum collections of artistic printing was 
endorsed by practically all the representatives of art studios, 
advertising agencies and printing establishments who were 
interviewed. Such a collection arranged historically would 
be of great value to the designer, illustrator, buyer and printer. 
The opinion was expressed that museums and libraries should 
display present-day examples of the printing art. The addenda 
contain a summary of the opinions of commercial artists regard- 
ing the training needed in this field. The greatest difficulty 
seems to be the lack of competent teachers, and it is important 
that the best artists be induced to teach. The survey of schools 
of applied art in the United States is also interesting and impor- 
tant. Of the 274 art schools in the country some thirty of the 
most noteworthy have been selected for brief descriptive 
notices. A section is also devoted to industrial art education 
in Europe, with brief accounts of the instruction given in some 
of the leading schools. Mention is also made of the institu- 
tions and agencies in New York city and Chicago assisting in 
the development of industrial art. 

In conclusion, the value of art as an expression of national 
life, whether in sculpture, architecture or furniture, is strongly 
emphasized. The education of public taste is important, as 
high achievements in art are impossible unless the level of 
appreciation is raised in the mass. Fine public buildings have 
a powerful educational influence, but they are too few in num- 
ber and are confined chiefly to the larger centers of population. 
Women’s clubs and illustrated art magazines also have much 
power in cultivating public taste. Art museums have great 
possibilities and they have begun to develop from the merely 
archaeological interest. The new aim of the museum is that 
of service to industry, but unfortunately too few designers and 
manufacturers use the museums. More frequent exhibitions 
of industrial art are needed. More and better designers are 
needed, and to secure better material in art schools higher 
material rewards and a more dignified status are necessary. 
In Europe the designer is recognized as an artist, but in Amer- 
ica he is too often regarded merely as an industrial worker. 
Art and vocational schools have not been as successful in 
America as in Europe, because the numerous opportunities for 
wage earning have made the American youth impatient about 
submitting to a long period of vocational training. 

The situation is far too complex to permit of one solution 
for the entire problem. Progress along many different lines 
is necessary to keep the standards of both demand and supply 
continuously advancing. The codperation of manufacturers, 
schools and every one interested in the field of art as applied 










to industry is urgently needed. When the consciousness of the 
American people is awakened to the fact that a finer quality in 
art is a national need continuous progress will result. 

“Art in Industry,” by Charles R. Richards. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York city. 


“Linotype and Intertype Speed Book,”’ a New Method 
of Learning the Keyboard 


A new method of learning how to finger a linotype key- 
board, a method also applicable to the keyboards of the inter- 
type and linograph, has been devised by H. J. Pickert, of Chi- 
cago. This method is outlined in a 24-page booklet, 336 by 5 
inches, containing a series of nine short but complete and inter- 
esting lessons which describe and illustrate how to operate the 
keyboard by the touch system. At first glance it. may appear 
somewhat complicated, but a close study of the instructions 
given will show that it is a very direct method of learning the 
fingering so as to attain ease and speed. 

Mr. Pickert has made an extensive study of operating the 
keyboard, not only of the slug-casting machines but also of the 
typewriter, and has had exceptionally successful results in 
training typewriter students to attain speed combined with 
ease in operating. His system is based upon becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the position of the fingers on the keyboard 
and also with the letters to be touched with each finger, similar 
in a way to the touch system by which such great speed has 
been attained by many typists. 

“ Linotype and Intertype Speed Book,” by H. J. Pickert. 
Published by the author, 815 West Nineteenth street, Chicago. 
May be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Handbook of Quality-Standard Papers”’ 

An appropriate subtitle to this book would be “ How to 
Avoid Waste in Paper Selection.” In its preparation the 
American Writing Paper Company has performed still another 
valuable service to printers and to buyers of printing. The 
useful work of the company in promoting the standardization 
of paper grades and its benefits is too well known to need any 
comment here. In this volume of 367 pages the standardized 
grades of paper have been listed and classified, with the uses 
and properties of each grade. Fifty-five papers cover the 
entire range of business uses, and a careful study of the book 
will avoid many a costly mistake caused by wrong selection. 

The opening chapter contains a brief account of the com- 
pany’s pioneer work in the standardization of paper, followed 
by a few general points on the selection of paper and the 
qualities of the different classes of paper with their range of 
usefulness. The sizes of untrimmed printed pieces that can 
be cut from standard size sheets without waste are given in 
useful charts, and the standard forms for printed messages 
are shown with illustrations of the shapes and folds. Envelope 
styles and their uses are shown in a similar way. Envelopes 
can be obtained to match each of the standard grades. 

Approximately half of the book is devoted to a minute 
description of the company’s line of paper. Each grade of 
bond, linen, ledger, writing, book, offset and cover papers and 
other lines is listed with a brief description of the content of 
the paper, its general uses, impress (whether suitable for 
letterpress, lithography, offset, die stamping or steel plate 
engraving), sizes, weights and colors, sizes of envelopes obtain- 
able and non-standard specifications that can be made to order. 
By referring to the general section devoted to the selection 
of paper the printer can obtain an idea of the paper or papers 
which meet the requirements of the job, and can then turn 
to the description of the paper for full particulars regarding 
its characteristics and printing qualities. Referring to this 
volume when planning a job will at least save considerable 
time that might be spent in examining sample books, and it 
may avoid the annoyance and expense of an unsatisfactory job. 
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A few brief points on the planning of printed salesmanship 
are given, together with a key to the course in printed sales- 
manship prepared by the American Writing Paper Company. 
By means of this key the student can quickly refer to the lesson 
dealing with any phase of printed salesmanship on which he 
wants immediate information. 

An outline of paper-trade customs and a glossary of paper 
terms are included in the book. In the chapter on “ How 
Paper Is Made,” the different processes used and the various 
stages in the manufacture of paper are shown pictorially with 
short explanatory titles. This volume is admirably planned 
for quick and easy reference. In addition to the front index 
and cross index the pages are thumb indexed for instant refer- 
ence to the main divisions of the book. 

“The Handbook of Quality-Standard Papers,” with its 
three companion volumes of paper samples, constitutes the most 
effective means of selling paper that we have yet seen. This 
desk library is in line with the company’s policy of making its 
salesmanship of real service to the user of paper. 


“Australia and New Zealand Illustrated” 


Many of us have been somewhat inclined to think of our 
neighboring countries to the southwest as being extremely far 
away, rather outside the pale of civilization, as it were. Our 
knowledge of Australia and New Zealand has been limited, 
due, most likely, to our being absorbed with our own problems 
of carrying on the everyday routine of making a livelihood. 
Little have we thought of the remarkable possibilities of this 
favored section of the globe, which has come to the front in 
such a comparatively short space of time, built up by the same 
pioneer spirit which has made our country so strong a nation. 

Recent years have seen a very friendly relationship brought 
about between our own country and the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and business relations have grown with rapid strides. 
It is well then that we have a better and clearer knowledge of 
this remarkable country, its history and its people, as well as 
its industrial and commercial development and future possi- 
bilities. From no source, probably, aside from actual contact 
through travel and first-hand investigation, can that knowledge 
be gained as through reading “Australia and New Zealand 
Illustrated,” by William D. Boyce, publisher of the Saturday 
Blade, the Lone Scout and the Chicago Ledger, and author of 
“United States Colonies and Dependencies ” and “ Illustrated 
South America.” 

Mr. Boyce writes out of an extensive knowledge gained 
through actual contact with the people and the conditions 
under which they live and work. In his introduction to this, 
his latest book, he writes: “ It has been my privilege to travel 
in almost every country in the world, and, weighing my words, 
I say that nowhere have I been extended a more cordial wel- 
come than in Australia. I do not flatter myself that this was 
intended as a personal compliment; rather I am sure it was 
evidence of this cordial eagerness to show the United States, 
through consideration for her visiting citizens, every reason- 
able respect and kindly feeling. Officials of the States and of 
the Commonwealth went out of their way to entertain me and 
make available to me government records and information 
which otherwise I could not have collected in a long time. 
Knowing that the Australian Government, dominated by the 
Labor party, is attempting some radical things, I improved 
this contact with various officials frankly to discuss these poli- 
cies. In these pages I deal with some of these experiments.” 

Mr. Boyce has performed a signal service in thus present- 
ing a work that not only is educational but also gives a splendid 
description from every standpoint of a country about which 
we all should have a much wider knowledge. 

“Australia and New Zealand Illustrated,” by William D. 
Boyce, profusely illustrated with halftones well printed. Pub- 
lished by Rand McNally & Co., Chicago and New York. 
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Brief mention of- men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Herbert A. Knight to Manage Bundscho 
Organization 

Herbert A. Knight, who for several years 
was chief of service and close associate of 
the late J. M. Bundscho, has stepped into 
the place in the organization left vacant by 
Mr. Bundscho’s death. Through natural 
ability, long experience in typography and 
several years of association with Mr. Bund- 
scho, Mr. Knight is admirably fitted to as- 
sume the responsibilities of the position. 
The business will continue under the same 
title, J. M. Bundscho, Advertising Typog- 
raphy, 58 East Washington ‘street, Chicago. 


Chicago Advertising Council Holds 
Direct-Mail Conference 

The annual direct-mail exhibition and 
conference of the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce was held 
at the Morrison Hotel, December 6, 7 and 8. 
The exhibition was open from 10 A. Mo. to 
8 p. M. and was attended by hundreds of 
advertising men. Many of the 
leading direct-advertising firms in 
Chicago were represented in the 
exhibits, which were attractively 
arranged on bulletin boards about 
the walls of the Cameo Room. 
The exhibits ranged from envelope 
stuffers and multigraphed form let- 
ters to the most elaborate brochures 
and catalogues, showing the latest 
developments in selling by mail. 

Luncheon meetings were held 
each day at 12:15 and were largely 
attended. At each meeting a talk 
was given by some speaker of 
national reputation in the direct- 
advertising field, covering some im- 
portant and timely phase of the 
work. 


Printing Equipment at Vocational 
Convention 

A complete school printing out- 
fit formed the exhibit of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler at the com- 
bined convention of the National 
Vocational, Midwest Vocational, 
American Home Economics and 
National Vocational Guidance associations 
held in the Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, November 29 to December 2. F. C. 
Lampe, director of the educational depart- 
ment of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, was 
in charge. The printing plant was operated 
by the printing staff of the school. 

One of the features of the exhibit was a 
new top for a case rack. The top is of cabi- 


net style, enclosed, and furnishes working 
space at both ends of the rack, leaving free 
access to the type cases. The smoothly fin- 
ished top may be used as a drawing board 
or writing desk as well as for placing type 
cases and galleys. Another new article dis- 
played was a copy holder which can be 
attached to the top of a California job case. 


Veteran Printer Celebrates Golden 
Wedding 

Mr, and Mrs. Henry F. Griffing, of Chi- 
cago, celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary on Christmas eve at the home of 
their son, Harry C. Griffing, in Los Angeles, 
California. Mr. and Mrs. Griffing are 
spending several weeks on their golden 
honeymoon in California and their many 
friends are congratulating them on the 
happy event. 

Mr. Griffing, who for the past fourteen 
years has been a city representative of the 
Chicago branch of the American Type 


‘ Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Griffing 


Founders Company, is a veteran in Chicago 
printing circles, having started in the job 
office of the Chicago Journal in 1865. 
Prior to joining the sales force of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company he had been 
connected with many prominent printing 
concerns in the city. Mr. Griffing is a prom- 
inent member of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago. His unfailing 


cheerfulness and sincere friendliness have 
won for him a host of friends, who rejoice 
with him and his wife in their happiness. 


“Gene” Turner Now Incorporated 

Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to the “ Gene” Turner Company, 
30 Euclid arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
new corporation is capitalized at $25,000. 
The officers are “ Gene” Turner, president; 
Joseph Wertheimer, secretary, and Oscar 
Steiner, treasurer. Mr. Turner will remain 
on the road calling on his numerous friends. 
Mr. Wertheimer will take charge of the pro- 
duction end of the business and local sales, 
while Mr. Steiner assumes the duties of 
office manager and will take care of the 
finances of the company. 


Texas Printers to Be Represented 
at Houston Fair 

The employing printers of South Texas 

feel that they have not been properly rep- 

resented at the Houston Fair and Exposi- 

tion in the past and are making 

ambitious plans for 1923. A proj- 

ect for having the opening of the 

fair called “ Printers’ Day ” is now 

under way. If the movement is 

successful a large and representa- 

tive exhibit of the graphic arts and 

other interesting features will be 

arranged. 

At the recent annual meeting 

Fred E. Campbell, manager of 

the Southwestern Paper Company, 

Houston, was elected president. 

T. J. Baker was elected secretary, 

and Joe Hudson was appointed 

chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 


Intertype President Talks of 
Conditions Abroad 

A dinner at the Union League 
Club, New York, given by Presi- 
dent H. R. Swartz of the Intertype 
Corporation to the company’s gen- 
eral office and factory department 
heads on his return from Europe, 
was attended by seventy-five inter- 
type men. Mr. Swartz’ talk on 
conditions in Europe, as observed during his 
recent trip, was particularly interesting, as 
was the impromptu discussion which fol- 
lowed. E. M. Goodbody, in charge of the 
inspection department, who accompanied 
Mr. Swartz on his last European trip, de- 
scribed the present traveling conditions on 
the Continent and told of many interesting 
experiences in the nine countries visited. 
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Linograph Company Delivers Machines 
in Spite of Embargo 

Owing to the recent freight embargo the 

Linograph Company, Davenport, Iowa, 

found it impossible to ship several machines 

to points in West Virginia. Application to 

ship by express was refused on account of 
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Proofreading. The outline of lessons is not 
to be regarded as a single course of instruc- 
tions, but groups may be selected to meet 
the requirements of any class of printing 
or of the apprentice who desires to special- 
ize in any branch. Each lesson is written 
as a self-teaching pamphlet. This makes it 
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How the Linograph Company Made Deliveries During Freight Embargo 


the bulky nature of the shipments. In 
order to make good its promises for prompt 
delivery the company engaged a large truck 
to deliver three machines in West Virginia 
in spite of the transportation embargo. The 
three machines with their equipment weigh- 
ing over nine thousand pounds were taken 
in one load. The trip was over seven hun- 
dred miles, the last hundred miles being 
over the mountains. 

The first machine was unloaded at the 
plant of the Ohio Valley Lithographing 
Company, Wheeling, the second at the 
Republican, Terra Alta, and the third at the 
Republican, Phillipi. At the last named 
place a machine of another make was loaded 
on the truck for the return trip to Daven- 
port. The first delivery at Wheeling was 
made in less than a week, on scheduled time. 


Howard’s Paper Directory 


The twelfth edition of Howard’s Chicago 
Paper Directory and Price List has been re- 
ceived from the publisher, Phil. A. Howard, 
440 South Dearborn street, Chicago. The 
prices quoted have been revised to Novem- 
ber 15. This directory was formerly 
known as the Ben Franklin Paper Directory 
and Price List. 


Standard Apprenticeship Lessons for 
Printers 


A booklet received from the Department 
of Education of the United Typothete of 
America describes the new series of standard 
apprenticeship lessons for printers which 
have recently been compiled. The lessons 
are divided into nineteen groups as follows: 
Elements of Composition, Book Composi- 
tion, Display Composition, Advertising 


Composition, Job Composition, Stonework, 
Platen Press Work, Cylinder Press Work, 
Linotype, Monotype, American Social and 
Industrial History, English, Arithmetic, 
Design, Pamphlet Binding, Shop Routine, 
Power Equipment, 


Health and Safety, 





especially adapted to the needs of the single 
apprentice in a small shop and also helps 
to systematize the work of the instructor 
and save time when used in classes. 

Full particulars regarding these lessons 
may be obtained by addressing the Depart- 
ment of Education of the United Typoth- 
ete of America, at 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Dunwoody Institute Establishes 
Monotype Course 


The authorities of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minnesota, announce 
that a course in monotype instruction has 
been added to the curriculum of the school. 
Through the courtesy of the Lanston Mon- 
otype Machine Company four keyboards 
and five casters have been provided for the 
school. Matrices from six-point to thirty- 
six-point and complete auxiliary equipment 
have also been provided. 

The following courses will be given: Key- 
board, two months; caster, two months; 
combination course, four 
months; type and rule 
caster course, special 
courses. In addition there 
will be special evening 
classes for caster and key- 
board operators, and com- 
bination courses for men 
now employed in mono- 
type work who are seeking 
to improve their profi- 
ciency. Applicants must 
be over eighteen years old, 
and preference will be 
given to those of either sex 
having the most general education. Knowl- 
edge of the printing industry is desirable. 

The Dunwoody Printing School is the 
largest school of instruction in printing in 
the Northwest, and it is one of the approved 
schools of the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica. Last year the total registration was 
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over 350. The courses include hand com- 
position, presswork, and monotype and 
linotype operating. Since the establishment 
of the school eight years ago more than 
fifteen hundred students have been trained 
in the various branches of printing. 


S. L. Willson Vice-President A. W. P. 
Company 

S. L. Willson, formerly vice-president of 
the Graham Paper Company and one of the 
most prominent men connected with the 
paper industry, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, the appoint- 
ment taking effect January 1. Mr. Willson 
replaces no one in the company, his ap- 
pointment being purely an addition to the 
staff. His efforts will be directed chiefly to 
the company’s distribution system. 

Mr. Willson started out with the inten- 
tion of becoming a lawyer. While employed 
as a government clerk in Washington he 
studied law in his spare time and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1889. In 1895 he 
joined the Carpenter Paper Company, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, leaving two years later 
to become associated with the Graham 
Paper Company. Beginning as clerk he 
served the company successively as sales- 
man, buyer, director and finally vice- 
president, gaining an extensive knowledge 
of all phases of the paper trade. 

As a member of the War Industries Board 
in 1918 Mr. Willson rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the country and won the respect and 
admiration of manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers of paper. A year ago the Gov- 
ernment showed its approval of Mr. Will- 
son’s work by again inviting him to Wash- 
ington to act as adviser to the Bureau of 
Standards in its efforts to bring about stand- 
ardization in the paper industry. 


New Barrett Product 


A new product, which is particularly 
useful in the storing and handling of paper, 
has been put on the market by the Barrett- 
Cravens Company, 1328 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. The Barrett Steeleg plat- 
form, as it is called, combines the advan- 
tages of the wood top with the strength of 
steel supports. The company points out 
that the boards often become loose in all- 
wood platforms, while all-steel platforms 





The Barrett Steeleg Platform 


are unsuited to most uses. The Barrett 
Steeleg platform combines the advantages 
of both. Tops can be had 1% or 2 inches. 
Flat-head bolts are used, and the top of the 
platform is flush. Wood platforms can be 
equipped with steelegs, or the complete 
platforms can be obtained. 
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Injunction Against Elrod .Machines 
Granted by U. S. Court 

A bulletin issued by the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company under date of De- 
cember 1 announces that an injunction 
against the use and sale of the Elrod lead 
and slug casting machine has been granted 
by the United States Court at Wilmington, 
Delaware. The defendant, the Pittsburgh 
Type Founders Company, is alleged to have 
cold these machines and used them in its 
business for making slugs and rules. The 
Court upheld the claims of the monotype 
company patents for both the machine itself 
and for the process which is practiced in the 
use of the machine in making slugs and rules, 


Printing Exhibit Attracts Interest at 
State Fair 


One of the outstanding exhibits at the 
Western Washington State Fair, at Puyal- 
jup. was that of the Keystone Printing 
Company, of Tacoma. Probably one hun- 
dred thousand persons saw the exhibit and 
undoubtedly a large percentage of them 
were unfamiliar with the processes by 
which printing is produced. A pressman 
was on the job at the exhibit twelve hours 
a day and a real job was on the press at all 
times. These jobs were mostly coupons for 
prizes at other booths and they were eagerly 
sought after. Sixty thousand blotters were 
also given away. 

The Keystone Printing Company has 
grown rapidly since its organization some 
eighteen months ago. The fourth addition 
to the battery of presses was a 10 by 15 
Miller unit shipped direct to the fair 
grounds from San Francisco. Many print- 
ers from different parts of the State saw 


The MonoMelt Slug Feeder 


for the first time an automatic feeder in 
action on a printing press. 

A three-color shop mark, light tan, green 
and brown, was adopted when the com- 
pany started in business, and this design has 
been persistently advertised until the name 
Keystone suggests printing in Tacoma. 
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E. I. Richardson and L. D. Waters are 
the heads of the firm. Mr. Richardson has 
charge of the plant, while Mr. Waters takes 
care of the sales and advertising. Although 
the firm began in a small way, strict busi- 
ness principles have been the rule from the 
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the same amount of molten metal is fed 
into the pot, maintaining the metal in the 
pot at a uniform height. Thermostatic heat 
control prevents overheating and injuring 
the metal. The MonoMelt is said to be 
very economical to operate, the heat from 











Exhibit of Keystone Printing Company at Western Washington State Fair 


start. A cost system was installed at the 

beginning and it has been kept in a syste- 

matic way. In establishing prices the 

Franklin price list plus personal judgment 

has been the constant guide. Sound busi- 
ness methods and persistent 
advertising have been the 
foundation of the firm’s 
success, and still greater 
growth seems probable in 
the near future. 


The MonoMelt Slug 
Feeder 
A new metal feeder for 
composing machines which 
promises to supersede the 
metal furnace has recently 
been placed on the market 
by the Printers Manufac- 
turing Company, 160 
Eighth street, Southeast, 
Minneapolis. By means of 
this device the slugs may 
be fed to the machine 
direct without being melted 
into pigs. The MonoMelt 
slug feeder, as this device 
is called, is an additional 
metal pot which sits on top 
of the regular pot, replac- 
ing the jacket cap. It can 
be quickly and easily at- 
tached to either the lino- 
type or the intertype, and 
all parts of the machine, including the 
plunger, are easily accessible. 

Slugs or trimmings may be used, as well 
as pigged metal. It has sufficient agitation 
to force dirt and ink to the surface to be 
skimmed off. Only clean metal can get into 
the linotype pot. Every time a slug is cast 


the metal pot, which would otherwise be 
wasted, being utilized. 

The MonoMelt is the invention of George 
L. Curle, who has had over eighteen years’ 
experience as a linotype machinist. The 
device has been in use in several Minneap- 
olis plants for over a year with very satis- 
factory results. 


Royal Electrotype Company Entertains 
Craftsmen 

The members of the Philadelphia Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen and a large 
number of employing printers were enter- 
tained by the Royal Electrotype Company 
on Saturday, December 7, at the company’s 
enlarged plant in the Curtis building, Sev- 
enth and Sansom streets. Practically the 
entire membership of the club turned out 
and the total number of guests was nearly 
four hundred. 

An excellent luncheon was served in the 
spacious offices of the company, after which 
an address of welcome was given by H. B. 
Hatch, vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Hatch outlined briefly the many improve- 
ments in the art of electrotyping that had 
been introduced during the past twelve 
years by the Royal company. He directed 
special attention to the new method of fin- 
ishing electrotypes by which the plate is 
made scientifically level before it goes to 
the hand finishers, and also to the new and 
special equipment which had been recently 
added to the plant. 

The visitors were then escorted in small 
groups through the numerous departments 
of the foundry, which was in actual work- 
ing operation in honor of the occasion, 
and the various processes of electrotyping 
were minutely explained by executives of 
the company. 
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The Linotype Typography Layout Kit 

As an important part of the progressive 
program endorsed by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, its Department of 
Linotype Typography announces the pub- 
lication of a limited edition of a portfolio 
called “ The Linotype Layout Kit.” 

The layout kit, which, to quote its sub- 
title, is made up of “type and border ma- 
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Typothetz of America, told what the mem- 
bers of the institute are doing in Chicago 
to organize a chapter and the preparation 
they are making to show Burton Emmett’s 
collection of wood engravings. Mr. Em- 
mett, as chairman of the committee on 
exhibitions, announced a lithographic ex- 
hibition in January; modern prints in 
February; history of process engraving in 
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The Linotype Typography Layout Kit 


terial for use with scissors and pastepot 
to construct the layout as it will look in 
print,’ has been designed to help the pro- 
ducer and the buyer of printing, by pro- 
viding in loose-leaf form for their conve- 
nience various combinations of border units, 
ornaments and blocks of type. 

The kit consists of seventy-two loose 
sheets of type and border layout material, 
in a serviceable manila portfolio. Each of 
thirty-two of the sheets carries the printed 
start of a layout in the form of a built-up 
border —each sheet presenting a different 
border —leaving the whole surrounded 
space open for pasting in a proof of illus- 
tration and type matter. The sheets are 
in the two sizes most used by advertising 
men; namely, the 11 by 14 and the 8% 
by 11. All the material, however, is so de- 
signed that it may be cut up and pasted as 
desired for layouts of any dimension or 
character. Included in the portfolio are 
four sheets of decorative headband and tail- 
piece material, twelve sheets of linotype 
borders in strip form, sixteen sheets of vari- 
ous styles and sizes of type, and eight sheets 
of decorative initials. A pamphlet, “ The 
Layout in Advertising Typography,” in- 
cluded with the working material, carries 
many suggestions, the putting into effect of 
which will work to the benefit of the layout 
man and the printer or trade compositor 
working with him. 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 


The December meeting of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts was given over 
to an exhibition of the finest writing books 
of the past four centuries, from the library 
of George A. Plimpton, and a talk by Wal- 
ter D. Teague, the artist, on the develop- 
ment of writing from the earliest records. 
Major Ernest Clegg, the illuminator, re- 
viewed the history of pens and showed how 
reed and quill pens are made. Col. E. T. 
Miller, executive secretary of the United 


March; printing by students in April, and 
exhibition of incunabula in May. 


Wellcome Photogrpahic Handbook 

The 1923 edition of this useful guidebook 
for photographers has been received from 
the publishers, Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., 
18-20 East Forty-first street, New York 
city. No radical changes have been made 
in the 1923 edition, but all information has 
been brought up to date. This applies par- 
ticularly to the exposure speeds and devel- 
opment speeds of some two hundred plates 
and films included in Table B. Postwar 
conditions have affected this table consid- 
erably, and additions to the list of plates 
and films contained in it are being made 
month by month. 


Roller Brakes for Cylinder Presses 

The Challenge-Johnson table-roller brake 
is a new device recently put on the market 
by the Challenge Machinery Company, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. The purpose of 
these brakes is to prevent the spinning of 
table (angle) rollers on cylinder presses. 
They prevent the rollers from being dam- 
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take the place of one socket on each roller, 
as is shown in the accompanying diagram. 
These devices have been given a thorough 
test in a well-known plant and the manu- 
facturers state that they are efficient and 
satisfactory. 


Logan Heads U. S. Envelope Company 


Ex-Mayor James Logan, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was elected president of the 
United States Envelope Company at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Board of Directors held 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, on December 
6. Mr. Logan, who succeeds the late C. 
Henry Hutchins, of Worcester, has served 
the company for many years as_vice- 
president and general manager. Robert H. 
Day, of Springfield, Louis H. Buckley, of 
Springfield, and James M. Plimpton, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, were elected vice- 
presidents. A tribute of appreciation to the 
late Mr. Hutchins, who had been president 
of the company since its organization in 
1898, was drawn up and adopted by the 
Board of Directors. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 

E. J. Pennington, for the past year sales 
manager of the Porte Publishing Company, 
Salt Lake City, has severed his connection 
with the company. Mr. Pennington’s resig- 
nation takes effect January 1. 

Charles H. Ault, president of the Jaenecke- 
Ault Company, of Newark, New Jersey, is 
at present on a business trip in South Amer- 
ica, visiting the various centers where the 
company’s interests are located and inciden- 
tally visiting the World’s Fair at Rio de 
Janeiro. 





The annual meeting of the Northern New 
York Press Association will be held at the 
Woodruff House, Watertown, New York, 
on Friday and Saturday, January 19 and 20. 
Many new and interesting features will be 
included in the program, and prominent 
newspaper men will address the meetings. 

The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, and the Aetna Paper Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, announce that Fred P. Whiteley 
has been appointed western sales manager 
of both companies, with offices at 1148 Otis 
building, Chicago. Mr. Whiteley has for the 
past eleven years been general sales manager 
of the Munising Paper Company, Munising, 
Michigan. od 

The Chicago Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, 37th and South 








Rockwell streets, Chicago, has is- 





sued an attractive illustrated cata- 

















logue describing the “ DeLuxe” 





line of composing-room equip- 
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ment. The equipment consists of 





type cabinets, galley cabinets, 
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galley trucks, imposing tables, 





View from Fountain end of press, showing Roller Brakes on the ends 
of table rollers that first come in contact with the ink-table 


aged by the fountain end of the ink table 
on presses which have the table rollers 
driven by the ink table. As soon as the 
roller clears the ink table, it automatically 
stops instead of spinning and becoming 
damaged when the ink table again comes in 
contact with the roller. These roller brakes 


makeup tables and many other 
articles of composing-room furni- 
ture, in a variety of sizes and 
styles to meet the requirements of any 
office. 

Sinclair & Valentine Company, 11-21 St. 
Clair place, New York city, has issued a set 
of specimen cards showing fourteen different 
two-color effects obtained with the com- 
pany’s carton inks. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 
per line; minimum 70 cents; 
price is 50 cents per line; 





Under heading ‘‘ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 











guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 

BOOKS 
PRINTERS, TAKE NOTICE. The Printer’s Paper Cost Finder (see October 


Inland Printer, page 150) is now in the market; 
same has been much greater than was anticipated, 
have been made in the work. 
$15.00 February 1, 1923. 


the cost of producing the 
and sundry improvements 
The price of the book will be advanced to 
Order now. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application, The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RairHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHpy, LawreNce & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. Ce England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., Englan 

W — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams Phot Psy a | Demat OR 
ngland. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CaLMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





FOR SALE — A complete high-class printing plant and business in one of the 

big cities of the middle west; equipped with Miehle and Kelly presses, 
with everything else modern and up-to-date; fine location, low rent; business 
in daily operation; fine opportunity for one who wishes to step into a going 
business, with plenty of business all around him. BAKER SALES COMPANY, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 








*‘?’M BEING CONGRATULATED on every side for the campaign you pre- 
pared for me,” said one printer who uses our service. Another printer said, 

“ One $468 order traced to our first mailing piece.” If you seek similar adver- 
tising results, write to NOBLE T. PRAIGG, 639 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 

sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 
— demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





TWO-GORDON printery for sale; 
shop invoices $5,000; 
Illinois city of 17,000; 


good established trade without soliciting; 
sells for $2,300 cash or on terms to responsible party; 
reason: want to go south on account of health. J 633. 








FOR SALE 





PRESSES: 1 Coits Armory 10 by 15/7 job press; two 5-0 68/7 special Miehle 
presses, Cross feeders and 220 volt motor; one 4-3 Babcock, bed 28 by 41; 
one No. 11 Babcock, bed 46 by 63. FOLDERS AND FEEDERS: 1 Chambers 
62-inch D/16 folder; 1 Chambers jobber 33 by 46/7; 1 Dexter No. 101 D/16 
folder, 32 by 4477; 1 Dexter No. 104 D/16 folder, 40 by 54/77; 1 Dexter No. 
289 jobber; 1 Dexter 35/” single fold folder; Cleveland Model B folders with 
Frohn Simplex feeders. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINT- 
ERS’ MACHINERY: 1 No. 4 Smyth sewer; 1 Frohn feeder for ruling ma- 
chine, 38-inch cloth, 44/7 between rails, practically new; 1 Marresford tipping 
machine, 5 by 7 up to 9 by 12//, practically new; 1 Sheridan step covering 
machine; 1 Hancock register table; 1 McCain feeder for Model B Cleveland 
folder; one Seybold book compressor; 2 Smyth straight needle sewing ma- 
chines. All machines are guaranteed by us to be in good mechanical condition. 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York city, or 608 S. Dearborn street, Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — 24 by 36, 33 by 46, 35 by 50, 43 by 56 and 46 by 62 Miehles; 

25 by 30 Whitlock, 30 by 42 four-roller Century, 29 by 41 four-roller 
Campbell; 32 by 46 Cranston six quarto drum, 32 by 46 Cottrell six quarto 
drum with Omaha attached folder; 14 by 20 to 25 by 38 Washington proof 
presses; Wesel automatic self-inking proof press; 28-inch power perforator; 
30 and 32 inch lever cutters; 17 by 22 Liberty folders; 26 by 38 Lee press; 
11 by 17 late style Autopress; 14 by 22 Colts, Universal and Laureatte presses; 
20 by 30 Colts and 48 by 69 Scott cutters and creasers; complete line Hamil- 
ton wood and steel goods; 8 by 12 to 14% by 22 C. & P. presses; lever 
and power paper cutters; complete outfits, new and overhauled. Buyers in 
central states please tell us your wants) WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Cottrell rotary magazine press, printing from a web, delivering 

flat sheets 37 by 4934 inches, which sheet folds into 32 pages, 9 by 12 
trimmed, or 64 pages 6 ‘by 9 trimmed; equipped with traveling and shifting 
tympan to insure clean work and all modern Cottrell appliances; supplied 
with motor and control, tympan re-winder, etc.; a fine machine at a third 
its present cost. BAKER SALES CO., 200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 





FOR SALE — Machinery from large private advertising plant; four-color web, 

2 single color webs, 2 two-color and 2 perfector presses, 7 two-revolution 
presses, cutters, die press, standing press, eyelet machines, Christensen stitcher 
feeder, 12 by 18 Miller feeder; many other bargains in our 16-page December 
list. PECKHAM MACHINERY CO., 1328 Broadway, New York city. 





FOR SALE — Harris Automatic presses: three (3) two-color S. 1 (16 by 20) 
presses; three (3) one-color S. 1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 

E. 1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be 

, perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
608. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


Free booklets. 
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AUTOMATIC PRESS FOR SALE —A Delphos Model “A” press, printing 

sheet 19 by 28 inches, complete with automatic feeder, two motors, and 
all equipments; capacity 3,500 per hour; used only a short time; will sell 
at a great bargain. THE GLESSNER CO., Findlay, Ohio. 





RULING MACHINE, The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., 38-inch between rails, 

32 inch cloth, style 10 A, auto., Collins single beam striker, receiving box; 
ruling machine, The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., 38 inch between rails, 32 inch 
cloth, style 10 A, automatic, receiving box. j 745. 





FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; also one 6 by 6 inch two-color New Era press; 
your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New 
York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE -— Over equipped with four self-feeding American auto presses, 

5,000 speed, 11 by 17 7 excellent condition; will sell two, $1,400 each 
on time payments, 10% off for cash; can ship anywhere. GARD- “HIMSELF, 
3025 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 





FOR SALE —1 complete 3 phase 220 volt electrical equipment for No. 4 
Miehle press, consisting of one 3 H. P. Westinghouse motor, one Cutler 
Hammer controller, one Master reversing and push button station. J 747. 











POCO PROOF PRESSES, Model No. 2, size of bed 18 by 25 inches; used 
less than six months; cost $250 each, priced for quick sale at $200.00. 
GREEN & ELLIS CO., 1114 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Managers and Superintendents 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT wanted for plant employing twenty-five 
people and having cylinders, platens, as well as several roll-fed presses, 
small bindery, composing room and stereotyping department; desire man 
capable of taking full charge of plant production; located on Pacific Coast. 
Give full particulars, including age, salary expected, and places and kind of 
work done during the past ten years, with references if possible. J 751. 




















Pressroom 


THIS IS NOT a golden opportunity. Wanted: a first-grade pressman who 

also understands the other phases of the printing business well enough to 
take charge of a night crew for a small plant that does high-grade color work; 
only the type of man who is willing to take a hand at feeding, running a jobber, 
and carrying out_ashes if necessary need apply, for this job means hard work 
and lots of it. Give full details and state your lowest salary; a good education 
necessary. In return we offer a square deal. 744. 


oe cylinder, to take charge of one cylinder, three jobbers, cutter, 
grade of work; must be competent to handle help; union shop. 
SCHENECTADY ART PRESS, Schenectady, N. Y. 


































Production Man 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN — Medium plant, New York; one who knows 
quality and how to get it consistently on composition and presswork; pro- 
mote work efficiently and handle men; steady; references; non-union. J 750. 
























PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; fine equipment; largest plant in middle 
western city of 18,000; $50,000 annual business, capable of large expan- 
sion; owner desires to enter other business. J 723. 








One Chandler & Price, slightly used, 32-inch 


PAPER CUTTER FOR SALE 
CHANNEL CHEMICAL COM- 


cutter, 3020, rev. 450, in good condition. 
PANY, 4501 S. Western blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Salesman 











SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABI- 
NET CO., Bradford, Pa. 




















INSTRUCTION 














BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Two Huber Hodgman perfecting presses, serial 1172-1173, bed 
52 by 381%, sheet 52 by 3614; good condition; bargain. THE SUPERIOR 


PRINTING CO., Akron, Ohio. 


FOR SALE -—One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. J 319. 








FOR SALE- 35 Babcock Optimus cylinder a splendid condition. 


YAWMAN & *ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. 








HELP WANTED 









Advertising Man 





DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING MAN WANTED — One who can create and 
sell Direct Mail campaigns; must be good copy and layout man; _ large 
opportunity and salary commensurate with results. New England. J 725. 





Composing Room 









PROOFREADER AND COMPOSITOR — Thoroughly competent proofreader 

who is willing to spend part of his time on the case; position in up- -to-date 
shop, one of the largest in Canada, specializing in the highest class of job 
printing. Give full details as to experience, etc., in first letter. THE 
RONALDS PRESS & ADVERTISING AGENCY, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 





COMBINATION COMPOSITOR and linotype machinist-operator for book 
and job plant; publications, "ieee general run job work; non-union. 
State age, references, wages. 





WORKING FOREMAN for plant producing fine booklets, catalogues and gen- 
eral run commercial work; make-up and stone; non-union; state age, ref- 
erences, wages. J 752. 








INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at prac- 
tical school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism 
of intertypes and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, 
in conjunction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man 
connected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of 
almost unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-two linotypes; 
lished 1900; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, 
SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 















New Model 14; estab- 
write. EMPIRE 

















MISCELLANEOUS 

















GILDERS, GOLD DIE STAMPERS — You can make extra money, acting as 
our representative in your locality, recommending and selling gold_ leaf. 
Our leaf shows the highest percentage of pure gold by chemical test; it is the 
best on the market 6g Our prices are very low — any manufacturer using 
our leaf saves from 10 to 15 per cent on his gold purchases. Write for our 
proposition. Mr. P. G. LISIN, Machinery Hall Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
















MAIL ORDER IDEAS WANTED — We have a good printing office and for 

years have circularized a district within reasonable distance of our city, 
advertising such stuff as printing offices usually turn out. We will pay the 
right price for any ideas that we can use in this mail order department. G. G. 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., Shreveport, La. 


oe read our page announcement in this issue; our men making big 
Don’t apply unless you can qualify. PRINTERS M ANUFACTUR- 
ING. COMPANY, elle ty Minn. 


SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade, to sell gauge pins on a com- 
mission basis. CHAS. L. STILES, 232 North Third street, Columbus, Ohio. 


































SITUATIONS WANTED 














WANTED — Foreman for daily newspaper and job printing shop; must be 
first-class printer with capacity for real leadership and economical man- 


agement. J 743. 





WANTED — First-class linotype operators experienced in book and tabular 
a . % eee open shop; 48 hours. THE R. L. BRYAN CO., Colum- 
ia, S. C. 





Executives 





WANTED — We want a high-grade man with initiative, capable, energetic, 
systematic; one who can analyze a situation and get maximum results 
from the organization as a whole, a man who means business all the time, a 
believer in costs and systems, thoroughly familiar with men and methods; a 
proposition for a big man. All correspondence strictly confidential. An oppor- 
tunity to make a permanent connection with a plant enjoying a national repu- 
tation for the quality of its product. Give all details in first letter. J 746. 








Bindery 












BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class mechanic, finishing, forwarding, machinery ; 
good executive ability, thorough business experience; wants position any- 
where with printing house. J 617. 













Composing Room 








HAND COMPOSITOR, all-round, operating linotype 3,500 ems, desires posi- 
tion operator; care for machine and would assist case or stone; union. 
G. R., 419 Rugby Road, Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FIRST-CLASS COMPOSITOR seeks change; 
around ae: layout and executive; 
non-union. J 742 













winner of several prizes; all- 
Chicago technical diploma; 















LINOTYPE OPERATOR, completed intensive course in linotype operation, 
desires position in medium sized town. Write immediately. J 748. 



























PROCESS 
WORK 


which awards are given. 
—and 
The Printer 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 


PER ANNUM, $2.90, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.50. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 






Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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January, 1923 


Estimator 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN, 36 years of age, married, wishes to locate in middle 
West about January Ist; employed at present; capable of accurate esti- 
mating on high-class color work; can lay out copy and sell ideas. J 718. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Knife Grinders 








Pressroom 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 





EXPERIENCED CYLINDER PRESSMAN, accustomed to producing high- 

class work in black and color, seeks position with firm desiring to raise 
the quality of their presswork; small shop and small city preferred; pleasant 
working and living conditions sought rather than high wages. J 727. 


Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED — A small secondhand paper cutter and wire stitcher. 
PRINT SHOP, 465 “H” street, San Bernardino, Cal. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED — Secondhand Diamond power cutter. THE WATSON COMPANY, 
Attleboro, Mass. 





ECONOMY 





M. M. 











Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, * quick- dry ink; safe for all presses. 


Numbering Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 

















1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, 
street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 








Chicago; 45 Lafayette 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 














Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
gloss steel chases; a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 


ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 

Perforators 


SPLIT GRIPPERS perforate while printing. Sold ad supply houses or TYPO- 
DEX CO., 25i Washington street, Newton, Mass. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
lenses and galley equipment for photo processes. 























1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 











Screens, cameras, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Presses 





Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 











Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 








Die Cutting Specialists 


FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
Canal 8134. 





489 Broome street, New York. Phone: 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey ’ Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 




















THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalog. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
“ee 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 








Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 











Printers’ Supplies 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines 


SPLIT GRIPPERS punch while printing. Sold by supply houses or TYPO- 
DEX CO., 251 Washington street, Newton, Mass. 












































PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘‘make-ready”’ that the cut requires. 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


It is the original and 
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574 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Ruling Machines 













1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 
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the Productimete: 


More than a“‘Counter.” Gives accurate pro- 
duction figures, prevents overruns, avoids !oss, 
wae Bem dog ovr your busine 
fs) or ti 
The Productimeter™ pelanr oe 
DURANT pete teddiretdashe COMPANY 
(1256) Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


|} MODELSDI1 






























G. E. REINHARDT, late Forste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





SPLIT GRIPPERS perforate, punch, emboss, slit, score and die cut while 
printing. TYPODEX CO., Newton, Mass. 





HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer — LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 





Stereotyping Equipment 









The “M” School of Printing 


Offers a high grade Correspondence Course in Hand 
Composition, Estimating and Presswork. Write to 


THE “M” SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Joliet, Ill. 
























-For address see Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 
; Stereotyping Outfits 








ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush- molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West. Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 











Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh; 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 "Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers—- Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. 4 oo St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. 





original designs in type and decorative 
Dealer in wood type, 
















MBOSSING COMPOUND 


Hardens quickly and makes a better, more 
durable counter die that stands up under long runs. $ l PER 
CAN 


For Hot or Cold Embossing, especially good with 
WALTER JOBSON, 647 W. HILL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 














EATON SCHOOL OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


For catalogue address 
Everett R. Eaton, Director, Effingham, III.,U.S.A. 






































. The wax process is the best 
Wax Engraving means of reproducing maps, 


charts, diagrams, mechanical and scientific illustrations. We 
work from any kind of copy. Send your copy for estimate. 


L. L. POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


























THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (est. 1894), 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wire Stitchers 





(established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
cor. Elm, New York. 


makers Wood Type, 
Delevan, N. Y. 





Metal Type, 















CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


938-942 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
GRADES — Elf, Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, 
Factories — Cedar Grove and Nancy’s Run, W. Va.; Lamkin, La. 

sieht 












Kosmos No. 2 






































HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York 


city. Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 








1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 


Wood Goods 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








A ery Prosperous New Year 
Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co. 


Belleville, Illinois 

















CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 




















Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting, Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street ~ ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for 
Samples. 





















Patent 


apiea Strait’s PERFECTION Gauge Pin 


Quite similar to the ordinary gauge pin but 
is held by an excellent gripping arrangement, 
with nothing about it to injure packing or to 
interfere with making fine moves. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, or the manufacturer 


H.H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 





$1.75 per doz.; less than one 
doz., 50c per set; tongues 








only, 25c per doz. 














Seal Presses 


For Corporations, Societies, Lodges, Clubs, Notaries, 
Commissioners, etc. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Increase Your 
Profits By 
Using the 


WETTER 


Type-High Numbering Machine for Numbering 


and Printing at One Impression: The 


Boston Model 


most exacting requirements: 


is the Sturdiest Machine made 
and will stand up and meet the 


SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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Vs 


“Machinery for 
PRINTERS 
BOXMAKERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
PAPER MILLS 


Manufacturers 
COLTERS di 
DIE PRESSES 
KNIFE GRINDERS 


ROUND CORNERCUTTERS 
BOOKCOMPRESSORS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
ayton, Ohio. 


AGENCIES: NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, SanFrancisco, London 
Paris, Lyons, Stockholm, Havana, Buenos Aires, o_o Winnipeg 











Double the Efficiency 
of Your Foundry 


With our Improved Hot Bender. 
stereotypes or electrotypes of any reasonable thickness, 
making a perfect curve. Will handle plates for any size 


rotary press. Full information on request. 


If you use our new 45 minute stereotype plates you will be interested 
in our formula and vat for giving the plates a printing surface of nickel 
steel. Stereotypes so treated will outwear ordinary electros and are 
equally satisfactory for duplicating type, line engravings and up to 


110 line halftones. Write for particulars. 


Elgin Bending Machine Co. 


Office 565 Douglas Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


It will bend either 























1823 1923 
Berger é& Wirth 


INCORPORATED 





For More Than 95 Years, Manufacturers of DRY COLORS 
LITHOGRAPHIC and PRINTING INKS for all Purposes 


58-60 Columbia Hts, 28" Brooklyn, New York 





For One Hundred Years 
makers of dependable 
and high grade 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
PRINTING INKS 


BRANCHES 


Detroit Boston 




















Writing to one of 
my printer clients 





R. M. Parsell said: 


He is manager 
of the Federman 
Drug Stores 
in Kansas City 
Missouri 


Details 


I will write a sales-maga- 
zine for you that will fit 
into your printing selling 
plans, exactly. Copy and 
dummy will be mailed to 
you on-the-dot, monthly. 
You will hold exclusive 
publishing rights in a 
definite territory. You 
will receive the kind of 
material that you want 
to print, twelve times a 
year, without worry or 
effort, and at @ cost ab- 
surdly low. 


“Your house-organ is as entic- 
ing as a dainty pair of ankles 
tripping across a muddy street. 
I read it once and then again 
for fear I have missed some- 
thing, and then I pass it along. 
Why haven’t you presented 
such helpful, common-sense 
advertising methods inas de- 
lightful a manner, long ago?’’ 
e o 
Will you read that letter again? 
Doesn’t it describe the kind of 
printing-selling magazine that 
you’d like to have to help you 
sell printing? 
If you are writing your own house- 
organ today, or—if you want to 
start one, youcan dodge the worri- 
some, time-taking job of writing 
it, for I'll write it for you. 
And I’ll write it so that business men will 
read it through and through, so that it 
will fit your local conditions as though I 


sat in your own office. Send for proof 
and samples. 


OREN ARBOGUST 


Advertising for Printers 


808 Lakeside Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Your Sales Manager to Read This Advertisement. 


i ; 
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uo: reproduce the, 





s of the old 
pndings. — 


A Cover Paper | 


Master 
for Catalogs, 
Broadsides and 
=~ | RANGER COVERS 


. FIRST PRIZE DESIGN 


: HIS is a small reproduction of the First Prize design in the Ranger 
Gives Leather Looks, ; & 
Leather Feel, at the Cover Contest, drawn by L. Soderston. Full size reproductions 

Price of Paper. in colors will be sent upon request. Also sample sheets for making 
For sale by Leading dummies of catalogs or booklets. Write for them. 


Jobbers. 


Write us for name of HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 
nearest distributor. 49 FISK AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Chicago Office: 1148 Otis Bldg. New York Office: 280 Broadway 


(0 it Jear it Jest it 
pes | you will speculy” a 


DISTRIBUTED “ COUNTRY OVER 


By the Following Agents: 


Allentown, Pa.—J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Louisville Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md.—B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md.—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y.—Stephens & Co. 
Boston, Mass.—John Carter & Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.). 
Chicago, Ill.—Midland Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill—Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio—Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio—Reynolds & Reval Co. (Tablets). 
Dayton, Ohio—Buyers’ Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Duluth, Minn.—Zenith City Paper Co. 
Elmira, N. Y.—Horwitz Bros. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
WARD Bo Harrisburg, Pa——Donaldson Paper Co. 
ee) ND Houston, Tex.—The Paper Supply Co. 


oy | Indianapolis, Ind.—C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


/| | \ | Kalamazoo, Mich.—Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
“Tr Nat Bus Ps Los Angeles, a Poe i Co. 
ie Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Paper Co. 
elNa tions __ el Milwaukee, Wis.—W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 


Montreal, Canada—McFarlane, Son & Hodgson. 
New Orleans, La.—Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
New York City—H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
New York City—Bahrenburg & Co. 

New York City—Clement & Stockwell, Inc. 
New York City—J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New York City—Sutphin Paper Co. 

New York City—White-Burbank Paper Co. 
Ogden, Utah—Scoville Paper Co. 

Omaha, Neb.—Marshall Paper Co. 

Peoria, Ill—John C. Streibich Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa——Paper House of Penna, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Providence, R. I—John Carter & Co. 
Pueblo, Colo.—The Colorado Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va.—Anderson-Wilson Paper Co, 
Syracuse, N. Y. —J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Toronto, Canada—Barber Ellis Co. 
Vancouver, B. C—Columbia Paper Co. 
Victoria, B. C—Columbia Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C—B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Winnipeg, Can.—Barber-Ellis Co. 
Zanesville, Ohio—State Paper Co. 
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a — | is nowready. Make sure you obtain 
wun, “a. All three of this new Empire Bond 
series 


The Printer - The Bond - 
The Ad 


BOOK I: “tHE Sates MESSAGE — THE SALES 
MESSENGER — THE SALES.’” Illustrates how 
Direct-Mail Advertising gains distinctiveness, 
artistic value, and selling power with EmpiRE BonD 
to carry its message — and get it across. 

BOOK II: “tHE REvivAL OF THE LINE EN- 
GRAVING: ITS PERSONALITY —ITS POWER — 
ITS PosstBILitiEs.” Gives practical everyday 
hints for the effective use of EMp1rE Bonp with 
modern advertising techniques descriptive of the 
advertiser’s product. 

BOOK III: “tHE ILLUSTRATION—THE TECHNIQUE 

BOOK III: “THE ILLusTRATION — — THE Paper.” Shows forcible effects obtainable 

THE TECHNIQUE — : by the use of modern illustration and harmonious 
= text, with many different treatments of the same 
THE PaPER. design on EMpirE Bonb. 





You need every one in your daily work. They are 
free to Printers, Advertisers, and Advertising 
Agencies who request them. Have you asked for 
them yet? If not, do so at once to get the complete 
set. On your letterhead, please. 





W MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Bond 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS P-t.p1| MASSACHUSETTS U.S.A. 
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COLLINS COVER PAPERS 
le for their & wality Appeal 
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\ Gord DC 2st DOT DC yssgD Grret OC YsteD Ghd 004 D GIWED 
N 
XPERIENCED advertisers, shrewd 
sales executives, good printers and 
skilled art managers are unanimous in 
one thing: printed matter must look 
the part. 
Catalog and booklet covers must 
make the prospect want to read the 
sales message. 


COLLINS 


Cover Papers 


are the extraordinary products of 65 
years in combining art with paper 
making. Castilian alone will sell you 
Collins Covers—and you have Algerian, 
Damascan, Bird of Paradise, Velumet 
and Duotone for variety. 

Once you see and feel the actual 
paper you will understand why Victor 
Records, Studebaker Cars, Century 
Magazine and other quality products 
are presented in Collins Covers. 

Collins Quality Cover Papers are sold 


through recognized dealers 
in principal cities. 


SEND FOR THE NEW ALGERIAN 
AND DAMASCAN PORTFOLIOS 
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A.M. COLLINS MEG. CO.~PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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“For the Cover, Sir, 


We'll Use Buckeye” 


“The finished job we will enclose in an envelope of Buckeye 
Cover matching exactly the cover of the catalogue. On the 
envelope we will use a design suggestive of the contents. This 
will give you the most effective and economical advertising 
package that we can devise. 


“Buckeye Cover, as you know, is as standard as spring wheat 

or a dollar bill, and relatively about as widely used. There 

will be good form and serviceability in your catalogue and you 

USE BUCKEYE (OvtRs save money. In addition we get a better chance for printing 
: effects. 


“The envelopes? There will be no trouble about that. You 
know that Buckeye Cover envelopes are now carried in stock 
at the mill and we can get them promptly through our dealer. 
You needn’t fear delay on that account. They cost only a 
little more than ordinary envelopes and they certainly do give 
your catalogue a good introduction.” 


Conversations similar in effect are increasing 

the business of printers and the effectiveness 

of Direct Mail advertising in all parts of 
America and in many foreign lands. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 
Send us, please, without charge your Buckeye Cover Specimen Box, No. 6, 
containing your extensive and varied group of printing suggestions. 


Name 





Address 
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)PAPERS 








COMPLETE stock of 

these papers is available 
for prompt shipment at all 
times both at the mills in 
Kalamazoo and at our New 
York warehouse. 


NS) 


Allied Distributors 


APPLETON, Tdieees 
Woelz 


BUFFALO, 'N. XG 
R. H. Thompson Co. 
CLEVELAND, erty 
The Petrequin Paper 
CHROA, Ee. 


DENVER, COL., 
Western Paper Co. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
Chope-Sievens Paper 7 Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Century Paper 

KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Bermingham-Little & 
Prosse 


LANSING, MICH., 
The Dudley Paper Co. 
_ vag ero a. 
acific Paper velope 
Corp 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
The Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
Clements Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 
Allied Paper Mills Warehouse 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Western Paper 


—, PAUL, /MINN,, 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL., 
SPOKANE, WASH, 


2 W. Graham & Co. 


TOLEDO, seg 
e Paper Co. 


& 


g 


ae eee ee ee rere 


If you are not one of the thousands of suc- 
cessiul printers who have proven the value 
of Allied Papers, begin now to learn what 
satisfaction lies in their use. Every printer 
should have a thorough knowledge of the 
quality papers made by these great mills. 


SPECIAL OFFSET 
LIBERTY OFFSET 
DEPENDABLE OFFSET 
KINGKOTE OFFSET 
VICTORY DULL COAT 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
SUPERIOR ENAMEL 
SUPERBA ENAMEL 
SUPERFINE ENAMEL 
COATED ONE SIDE LITHO 
STANDARD M.F. (white and colors) 
STANDARD SUPER (white and colors) 
INDEX BRISTOL (white and colors) 
FRENCH FOLIO 
LITHO BLANKS 
LAID MIMEOGRAPH 
TRANSLUCENT BRISTOL 





ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


In Writing for Samples Please Address Desk 1, Office 7 


New York Warehouse, 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 
BARDEEN DIVISION « KING DIVISION + MONARCH DIVISION 
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F Your announcement must 
compete for attention 


THE man your announcement goes to 
is a busy individual. A good-sized stack 
of morning mail demands attention when 
he reaches his desk. 

His time is so limited that he discards, 
unopened, letters that look unimpor- 
tant. 

If your carefully prepared announce- 
ment reaches him in a nondescript en- 
velope, it has small chance of being read. 
Ten to one it will be consigned to the 
waste-basket unopened. 

That will never happen if it is printed 
on Linweave stock and mailed in an 
envelope to match. You just can’t 





NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION, Sprincrietp, Mass. 


Fine Announcement Papers and Cards with Envelopes to Match 


imagine anyone discarding a Linweave 
Announcement unopened. 

Like the individual of commanding 
appearance, Linweave never fails to ob- 
tain a hearing. 

Printers and engravers have complete 
sample books showing Linweave Papers 
and Cards for announcements of every 
sort, business and social—with envelopes 
to match. 

Volume production makes Linweave 
more economical, as well as completely 
satisfactory. 

Write your paper merchant (see list be- 
low) for full information about Linweave. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 

A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 

Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 








rn 


ATLANTA, GA. DES MOINES, IOWA 
Sloan Paper Company Western Newspaper Union 
BALTIMORE, MD. DETROIT, MICH. — 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Paper House of Michigan 
Company FARGO, N. DAK. 


Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 





582 








PERS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

E. A. Bouer Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
John Leslie Paper Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
M. & F. Schlosser 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 


Western Newspaper Union 


OMAHA, NEB. 
western Paper Company 
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and CARDS 


Gnvelopes to Match 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
WASHI NGTON, D.C. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 


FOREIGN 
DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK CITY 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 


HULL, ENGLAND 
G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd. 




































































li PRINTING a catalog, consider not only the service you intend 
to give but the service that will be given by the catalog itself. 


If it is printed on Foldwell you can be absolutely certain that it 
will serve faithfully. Whether it go around the block or around 
the world you can depend upon it to stand the gaff of second 
class mailing. For Foldwell is a coated paper of known value 
whose worth and strength and ability to “come through clean” 
have been proven by practical tests. 

Use Foldwell to make the next catalog you print an aristocrat of the mails 


—a job in which merit is so obvious that the layman will ask, “Who 
printed that?” 
“FortyVital Messages” is a printed compilation of some of the amazing and 


romantic trips made by unprotected sheets of Foldwell during the famous 
Travel Test. You'll find this intensely interesting; send for your copy. 


Coated Book Paper Coated Cover Paper Coated Writing Paper 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 1,818 So. Wells St., Chicago # Distributors in all Principal Cities 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FINE PRINTING 
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IL FINAL BASE 


Permanency 


WE 












Using a Wesel Final Base in No up-keep costs, 

the plant of C.S. Hammond 

& Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., map replacements are rare— 

ee Base and Hook both are 
built for 






lasting service. 









Its Permanency is another reason 
why the Wesel Final Base is the 


most economical and satisfactory. 








F.WESEL MFG. CO. 


72-80 Cranberry Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Branch, 431 S. Dearborn Street 

























You and Your Customer “Up against it for Enve- 

g™ ||. lopes? Don’t worry, Pll 
Pe | Lae get some in short order 
from Western States” 


OU can say to your customer with perfect confidence 
that you will get what you want wien you want it from 
Western States. They are manufacturers and carry an 
enormous stock. That is why so many printers and lithog- 
raphers think of Western States as “our envelope factory.” 


New Price List Ten Million —‘557 Varieties’—and Then Some! 


Fits your U. T. A. Franklin 
and other Price Books. 


















To be exact — 585 items always in stock — waiting for your hurry-up 
orders. If we haven’t just the size, shape, color and weight of envelope 
The most comprehensive you want, it’s a rare exception. It’s easy to understand why you fre- 
quently have trouble getting unusual sorts from supply houses, because 
they can carry only a limited number of items. 

aint cnmivating i Learn to rely on Western States for quick service on small lots of unusual 
ee P P ng . items as well as for big lots of the standard every-day grades. 
oe h a me That W-notched flap is your guarantee of right price and prompt service. 
in less t via 10,000 lots Turn jirst to the Western States time-saving price list. 
and 10,000 in case lots. 







envelope price book ever 
put out. Exact figures 























W-Notched Under Flap 


Mokerst Guar 
nvelope Guinn 


Reg US. Trade Mark 










WRITE TODAY for your 
copy if you haven’t already 
received one. 
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Atlantic Bond 


Atlantic Bond is especially 
suitable for work-and-turn 
jobs—four-page letters, price 





lists and the like—because of 
the uniformity of the two sides 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NEW YORK CITY—Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Company 
BRIDGEPORT—The Gorton Paper Corporation PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

are ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co 
: : : . J. Stilwell Paper Company 

DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis PaperCompany patti E—American Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. @ W. B. Drew SPOKANE—Spokane Paper €& Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States EnvelopeCompany, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 








EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Make Time on the Presses 


HAT is the slogan. Slap on the form and warn the 

a pressman to step on it. Then with delivery date or pub- 

pau to bacon llr wad lication date at hand, wonder why his press is still silent 

what others haveaccomplished with and he is making ready. Crowd him, and he squeezes it; 

it, or what it will do for you, ask us. then, if the run be long, wonder why the plates wear and 
the job doesn’t look right. 


Makeready is the ever-persistent obstacle. It holds up 
the presses, reduces output and costs a lot of money, all 
because you are making the pressman correct defects in 
plates and cuts by makeready which should have been cor- 
rected before they ever reached him. 


How to do it?—wWith the Hacker Plate Gauge and 
Rectifier. This instrument will level all the cuts beforehand 
so well that the first impression pulled will be level and 
uniform. On average work he will be running with one or 
two spot-up sheets. On long runs of high-grade work he 
will have an overlav but much less than the normal of the 
old method. 

Sometimes the Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier has 
saved 100% of makeready, sometimes 75% and sometimes 
10%, all depending on the character of the work. Among 
four hundred users the average is around 50%. 


You can find all about it if you write to us. ’ 




































PRODUCED AND FOR SALE BY 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 320 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO 


SESS] NESS) SS NS NES SSS] ESS) ESS ESS) ESS 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


_ IDEAL GUARANTEED — ‘fones 


No Better Signs NA 


ummec 
GUMMED PAPER | can be on your G | 


I” Paper, | 
GUMMED PAPER 


No better Gummed Paper ever labeled than 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat avd Jones Non- Curling 


Manufactured by 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Main Office — Brookfield, Mass. 
Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N.J.. Ware, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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FLAT FLAT 
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Bs ORECASTS are always hazard- 

. Cities and businesses alike 

often start with a flourish and 
languish into decay. 


In 1852 none could foresee the high place 
Bradner Smith & Company was to occupy 
in mercantile channels, just as none at that 
time had the hardihood to foretell the 
growth of Chicago, from a population of 
39,000 to a territory of three and a quarter 
million souls. 


Seventy years have developed great momen- 
tum. And now at the border of 1923 yet 
broader facilities for service are at your 
disposal. 


May your New Year be largely prosperous; 
and if we may work with you to that end, 
it will be counted a privilege. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Blotting — Ivory Enamelled. 
Bond — Lakeside. 

Book — Birkett S. and S. C. 
Cardboard —- Damascus. 
Cover — Gibraltar. 
Newsprint — Superior Print. 
Tag — Star (Jute) Manila. 
Writing — Kenesaw. 
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STRATHMORE 
as part of a panorama 
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4 


LPC LELAND 


THIS IS THE NEWEST OF STRATHMORE’S ARTIST SERIES. 
A folder that starts out by being a broadside. But which, in its 
unfolding, turns into an imposing panorama of medieval pageantry. 
There are many kinds of pictures. Strathmore makes a paper for 
every kind.... the picture of your business presented by your 


letterhead, the picture presented by a page of type in a book, 
and pictures like Mr. Cleland’s .... for which he has used Old 


Stratford Parchment Cover. 


We shall mail the panorama folder during January. If you are not 
on our list, write us on your business letterhead. Strathmore Paper 


Co., Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 
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Start the 
New Year 
Right 
Send Old Rollers 


and Cores to 
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| Sam'l Bingham’ Son Mig. 


Send to our 
nearest Factory 


Locate Yourself on the Map 
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‘Sam Bingham Son Furnishes Tabels for eal Rollers —Lets Use Them” 
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A Profitable Resolution 


JET us make a mutual resolution to improve 
printing quality wherever possible—believ- 
ing that he who serves best profits most. 


2 rey A New Year of prosperity—that is our wish 

) to the printing trade and with this wish goes 

our promise to maintain the unexcelled quality of the 
famous Bingham Composition Rollers. 


The roller is the most important factor in determining 
quality as well as the printing cost. Good, live, com- 
position rollers are absolutely essential to the produc- 
tion of the highest grade work at the least expense— 
no substitute te yet been found. 


An extra set of Bingham’s Composition Rollers will 
raise the standard a your presswork. Ship your old 
rollers and cores to our nearest factory. Send for 
the red shipping labels. 
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For 73 Years 
BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


PITTSBURGH Sr. Louis Kansas City ATLANTA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
88-90 So. 13th Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 40-42 Peters Street 1285 West Second Street 
INDIANAPOLIS. DALias MINNEAPOLIS Des MoINes SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 1306-08 Patterson Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., South 1025 West 5th Street Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 
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Built to Serve Your Individual Need 


NELSON SUPER DUTY 


MODEL 5 EQUIPMENT 


With all these features: 


DIE CUTTING bed size 12x 24 and sufficient power to handle any class of 
label or envelope work. 


ADJUSTABLE ECCENTRIC which may be set instantly to operate 
the cross head with a stroke of 114 inches. 





PERFORATING attachment 25 inches wide of adjustable round pin hole 
type, easily takes 24-inch sheet manifold or checks. 


PUNCHING members include every size or shape known with all book- 
keeping forms, Elliott Fisher, Kalamazoo, etc. 


ROUND CORNERING attachment allows for adjustable knives, renew- 
able cutting base and capacity of 114 inches. 


TAB CUTTING with dies adjustable in length of tab for letter guide 
folders, card indexes or cut-out blank book. 


DUAL-USE letterheads are trimmed with full size or corner knives usually 
in full ream lots, cutting two or more corners. 


EMBOSSING AND STAMPING with electrically heated chase and 
unit give big production in making of leather or celluloid novelties. 








ADAPTER PLATES allow for interchangeability of all parts or dies for 
No. 4 or other models. 


CAOnN nA Vv WD — 


Catalog on request. 


C.R.& W.A.NELSON, Inc. 


225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





























“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nicke)stee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Paper: 450 Tons ‘Daily 


When papers based on the needs of users and planned 
to meet them at lowest cost can be made as beautiful 
and distinctive as they are efficient, results are sure. 
Everyone will want to buy them for their attractiveness 
and attention-getting value — and sound judgment will 
reinforce this appeal when shown evenly graded, practical 
values based on rock-bottom economy. 

Fifty-five Eagle-A machines are together turning out 
four hundred and fifty tons of paper daily — under one 
management. This economic condition in the paper in- 
dustry is not duplicated or even approached elsewhere. 
Each machine is used exclusively for making the kind of 
paper for which it is best suited. Raw materials are 
rigidly specified and inspected. Check tests are made 
at every stage of the process. Each finished sheet must 
pass expert scrutiny. 

Every sample of paper shown in the Eagle-A Desk 
Library is a thoroughbred of its kind. Continuously 


developed, evenly graded, each line covers without break 
practically every business need. The Handbook of 
Quality-Standard Papers gives in fullest detail all the 
information about each grade needed to make right paper 
selection easy. It gives carefully worked-out ideas for 
planning direct-mail campaigns, showing how extremely 
fine results may be obtained at small cost, and how all 
necessary media may be cut from standard sheets without 
waste. 

If paper is needed on short notice, the specified kind, 
size, and amount are immediately available. Repeat 
orders are uniform. The American Writing Paper Com- 


‘pany offers the buyer security in these advantages, backed 


by a name that stands on its own merits and a volume 
production that gives better value than is otherwise 
possible. The Eagle-A Desk Library is the key to these 
extraordinary values. Let us put it in your hands. at 
once — no expense to you. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WRITINGS (5 grades) 
Old Chester Mills-l 
Parsons Tinted=II 
Waregan Colored Flats-III 
Mt. Nonotuck Mills-I1V 
Mt. Tom Mills—-V 
Railroad Folder-V1 


Amer. Vellum-II 
Berkshire Text-III 
Contract-1V Albion Text-IV 
Airpost-V 
Chevron—VI 


BOOK PAPERS (8 grades) 
Deckle d'Aigle- I (De Luxe) 


American Bulking Book-V 


ANNOUNCEMENTS (10G.) BRISTOLS (5 grades) 
Folded and Flat Agawam-lI 
Sheets (10 grades) Cherokee-II 
Wedding (3 grades) Darien-III 
Stork (1 grade) Amer. Rope-IV 
Visiting Cards and Amer. Post Card-V 
Envelopes (3 grades) 











TYPEWRITER PAPERS (7 grades) Arrive Halftone-VII 
Coupon Bond=t Amer. Super Calendered 
Agawam Parchment Ul “ English Finish 
U.S. Linen “ ‘poeaen 
Roman, Persian Bond, and) yy7 Bs 

Colonia: Pro and Con OFFSET (4grades) 
Contract Bond-IV Albion-I 
Airpost Bond-V Beebe-II 
Chester-III 


Chevron Bond-VI hest , 
Telect vi Acceptance Bond-VII Dickinson-IV WEDDINGS (2 grades) 
ee 2 2 , COVER PAPERS (6 grades) Arden-I 
LINENS (4grades) Sr ae Deckle d'Aigle (DeLuxe)-I Biscay-II 
U.S. Linen-I Delta-II Herculean-II 
Arven Plate-III 


Colonial—II 
Aulde Scotia WRITING TABLETS Paradox-IV 
MT (9 grades) Riverdale—V 


Lynene 
Rival-IV Coupon to Telephone Bond Standard-VI 


Acceptance-VII Papeteries (1 grade) 
Norman-VIII 
Telephone-IX 

LEDGERS (6 grades ) 
Government Record-I 
Brunswick Linen-II 
Account Linen-II1 
Extension-IV 
Gloria—V 








win STATIONERY CABINETS 
) (4grades) 
Coupon Bond-I 
Contract Bond- II 
Acceptance Bond-III 
Old Chester Mills-IV 


PAPETERIES (3 grades) 
Chesterfield-I 
Dorrinzton—!1 
Farnsworth-III 
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The Monitor System places at the finger tips of the 
operator complete and positive control of every move- 


ment required of any motor-driven machine. 

It starts, see. reverses, accelerates, decelerates 
or may be limited to merely starting and stopping 
features with a safety or locking position. 

Installation is simple and costs but little more than 
the old-fashioned, time-consuming, hand-controlling 
rheostat. Alternating and Direct Current. 

Ask for complete details. 


MONITOR CONTROLLER CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


New York, Chicago, a Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
St. Louis, New uiieaus 





2066 






















Four Sizes Sold by 
Lengths 2” to 3” | | American 
Width, closed, }, | Dealers 

VA" to 3/," | and Foreign 


Agencies 


Wickersham Quoins 


Insure perfect register, everlasting holding power on the shak- 
iest press, greatest saving of time and wonderful durability. 
One Wickersham Quoin exerts more pressure and holding- 
power (against either wood, type-metal or iron) than six 
lateral-spread quoins. 

Write for illustrated circular and price list describing the Wicker- 
sham Quoin, the Morton Lock- Up and the Stephens Expansion Lock, 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 

Originators and Manufacturers ‘ 
174 Fort Hill Squarc BOSTON, MASS. 









































or: 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ka", 
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7. makes keys stick. 


Causes transpositions. 
Wastes time — money — 
patience. 


Clean your matrices — quickly— 
easily — without injury — with 
our Matrix Cleaner. 


Set more type easier. Get cleaner 
proofs. Used everywhere. 


Trial bottle—enough for 3 
fonts $3.00. Order NOW! 


PARTLOW CORP. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


%3 °°b rings trial boffle 


PARTLOW 


Matrix Cleaning Powder 
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Established 


Cy 


| Menasha, Wisconsin 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE GILBERT PAPER COMPANY of 

Menasha, Wis., takes pleasure in announc- 
ing an addition to its mill marked lines of 
“GILBERT PAPER COMPANY SUPERFINE,’ a high grade 
~ superfine paper, in both laid and wove,in eight 
tints and also a beautiful pearl white, covering 
a complete range of colors. This paper carries 
the well known trade mark of Gilbert Quality 
Papers. It is distributed by the following mer- 





chants: 

Baltimore, Md. - O. F. H. Warner € Co. Lansing, Mich. - The Dudley Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. - - - Carter, Rice & Co. Louisville, Ky. - - Louisville Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - The Alling & Cory Co. Milwaukee, Wis. - - - E£. A. Bouer Co. 
Chicago, Ill. - - - Chicago Paper Co. Minneapolis, Minn. - Paper Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, O. - Chatfield & Woods Co. New Orleans, La. - E. C. Palmer Co., Ltd. 
Dallas, Tex. - - E.C. Palmer Co., Ltd. New York, N. Y. - F. W Anderson & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Beecher, Peck & Lewis Pittsburgh, Pa. - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. - - Johnston Paper Co. Richmond, Va. - B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
Houston, Tex. E. C. Palmer Co., Ltd. Rochester, N. Y. - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. - @ P. Lesh Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo. - - - Graham Paper Co 
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The WARNER New Type 


110 Volts, 25 to 60 
Cycles 


Y%, y,, yy H. P. 


FRICTION DRIVE, FOOT CONTROL 


Variable Speed Motor for Job Presses 
BALL BEARING 


The new ball bearing construction eliminates greasing for 
about two years. 
Equipped with oversize commutator, bearings and shaft. 
A motor of every conceivable speed and is built for hard usage. 
Save your power bills. This motor consumes current in 
proportion to the running speed. 

THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 














Glue Handling Equipment 
for All Requirements 


Whether you use a single 
bench pot or a central heater 
supplying several pots, we 
have the equipment that will 
handle the glue with the 
utmost efficiency and econ- 
omy of time, labor and ma- 
terial. 


The Wetmore Model A-D 
Glue Heater and Pot shown in this 
advertisement is a thoroughly effi- 
cient and up-to-date heater for any 
plant large enough to require a 
central heater. Glue is kept at a 
constant temperature between 140 
and 150 by Automatic Tempera- 
ture Controller, insuring greatest 
tenacity and tensile strength. 
Steam does not come in contact 
with glue. Made in five sizes, from 
2 gallons to 200 gallons daily 
capacity. 


The WETMORE 
Model A-D 


Glue Heater 





Write for illustrated booklet describing 
our complete line. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 




















Mid-States 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) ‘ 


REALLY FLAT 
(SUMMED PAPERS 


Made in Chicago— Used from Coast to Coast. 





Many a printer has passed up a good gummed label 
order because of some unpleasant experience with Gummed 
Paper which would not lie flat. 

There is a good profit in gummed labels if printed on 
the right kind of Gummed Paper. 

Insist on having Mid-States Really Flat Gummed Papers 
which can be printed just as readily as ungummed paper. 

The Mid-States line includes a generous assortment of 
whites and colors with Dextrine and Fish Glue gumming 
all of excellent quality. . 

Don’t fail to ask for a sample book — it contains valu- 
able information. 

Manufactured by 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


uick 
(Wound on the Green Core} 


GUMMED PAPER AND CLOTH 
2433 S. Robey St., Chicago, III. 


New York St, Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 




















LATEST 


“PROUTY 
Balance Feature 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Chieftain Bond 





Around the world in ninety days! The output of the Cu1EFTarIn Bonp grade, 
if made in a strip letterhead width, would circle the globe four times a year. 


CHIEFTAIN wins by pleasing everyone. It satisfies those who buy on price 
as thoroughly as those who demand looks, printability, service. 


CHIEFTAIN Bonn offers an exceptional opportunity to paper users in its un- 
usually large selection of colors, with fourteen shades in addition to white. 


Whatever color is right for the appeal you wish to make may be found in 
CutEFTAIN Bonp. The economy and versatility of this paper enables 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
Boston, Mass. . 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
CuICcAGo, ILL. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO .. Petrequin Paper Co. 
Cuartorte, N. C. Western Newspaper Union 
CoLuMBIA, SaG. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DALLAs, Texas . . E. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Great Farts, Mont. . Great Falls Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. . . Johnston Paper Co. 
Houston, TEx. ° E.C! Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 3 Century Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Me. * Kansas City Paper House 
LANSING, MICH. ‘ . Dudley Paper Co. 
Southeastern Paper Co. 
Western Paper Co. 


+ a & Koch Paper Co. 
. H. Claflin & Co. 
The Pa... Paper Corp’n 


LovlIsvILLe, Ky. . 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, M1NN., The John Leslie Paper Co. 
New York City . 


F. W. Anderson & Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


widest possible application of this correct color to the sales appeal. 


New Or tEAns, LA. 
OcpEN, UTAH . 


Omana, NEB., 
PHILADELPHIA, "Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
PoRTLAND, Ore. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RICHMOND, Va. 


. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
: ; Scoville Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. .Kansas City Paper House 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 


. L. Ward Co. 

Potter. Brown Paper Co. 
. Blake, McF allCo. 
Paddock Paper Co. 
’ Richmond Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx. 
SEATTLE, Wasa. 
St. PauL, MINN. . 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


San Antonio Paper Co. 
American Paper Co. 
. Nassau Paper Co. 
- Acme Paper Co. 
. Springfield Paper Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
TOLEDO, Onto. . Commerce Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. c. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
WILKES- BARRE, Pa. D. L. Ward Co. 
WORCESTER, Mass., “Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—New York City, Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


ENVELOPES—Worcester, Mass., United States Envelope Co. 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of Orv Councit Tree Bonn, Success Bonp, Cuerrain Bonp, 
Neenau Bonn, Wispom Bonn, Gracier Bonp, Sronewatt Linen Lepcer, 


Resotute Lepcer, Prestice LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes. 


Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 
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THE S & C SPACEBAND CLEANER 


An Automatic Device for Cleaning Spacebands 
The S & C Spaceband Cleaner cleans efficiently and uniformly a 
set of thirty spacebands in One Minute. 
Can Be Operated By Anybody 
When Attached to a Light Socket it is Ready for Use. 
Measurements: 24 inches in length, 15 inches in height and 12 
inches in width. Weight 73 lbs. Fits into any corner of the shop. 


Descriptive circulars and particulars furnished upon request. 
When writing state whether you use Alternating or Direct 
current and voltage. 


INTERLINO COMPANY 


1017 Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















































The First 
REAL IMPROVEMENT 


in form-locking since the advent of the 
Hempel quoin is the Morgans & Wilcox 


Few-Piece 
Form-Locking System 


This is a big improvement because it 
reduces the labor and material by about 
two thirds, besides doing better work. 


Send for our literature and especially for our 
letter of “Instructions to Stone Hands.” 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


New York Office, 55 Ann Street 


Phone: Beekman 4373 






















Twelve Speeds are at 
Your Finger Tips 


With the A-K Push-Button Control Motor. It 
is never necessary to run your press too fast or 
too slow for any job. The A-K Motor is the only 
small motor for job presses having the convenient 
and economical push-button control feature. 
With each reduction in speed there is a corre- 
sponding reduction in the consumption of current. 
Printers who have used A-K Motors invariably 
specify them when they instal new presses 


An illustrated folder describing our line of electrical equipment 
Sor job and cylinder presses will be sent on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408 - 416 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 















Make Your 
Machine a Slug 
and Rule Caster 


















Cast Ristess RuLes & BORDERS 












Printers Machinery Co., Toronto. John S. Thompson, San Francisco. 
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Cast Your Own Low SLuGSs 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can cast any number of low and ribless slugs, 30 ems long and 55 points high, as well 
as ribless rule and border s ugs, all smooth and of even thickness, on the ordinary (Universal) mold of your Linotype or Intertype, 
with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment is inserted same as a liner—no holes to drill, no adjustments to make. Operation is 


identical with that of recasting 
rules from matrix slides. 
Price: Outfit casting 6 pt. ribless 
low slugs and 5-9pt. ribless border 
slugs, $10.00. Sent on ten days’ approval. 
Write for details. Ordering state 
whether for Linotype or Intertype. 
THE NORIB COMPANY 
132 W. 31st St., New York 





























Eureka Supply Agency, Menominee, Mich. 




















THE SCOTT 
Rotary Offset Press 


is well and favorably known to the Lithographic trade 
throughout the world. It is the one machine that has 
large cylinders allowing plenty of time to feed sheets 
to guides. 


Settle Your Padding The Quality of Work 


printed on this machine, on all kinds of stock equals 


e o h 
Question Rig c and in many instances surpasses the original designs. 


Use R.R.B. || ——~ 
Padding Glue 


The solid padding glue that 
gives solid satisfaction. It 
melts and flows freely — dries 
quickly —and remains flexible. 


ORDER FROM NEAREST DEALER 


BASICS) DEG isin icis.cie'sie0s isis sioe G. Hardy Armstrong 
Birmingham, Ala City Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Boston, Mass H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
American Type Fdrs. Co. 
Chicago, IIl Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Dallas, Texas Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Denver, Colo. Graham Paper Co. 

Detroit, Mich Gebhard Bros. HE TT 

El Paso, Texas Graham Paper Co. 

Hagerstown, Md Antietam Paper Co. e ° 

Los Angeles, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne Cutting and Creasing Press 

Minneapolis, Minn. McClellan Paper Co. 

Nashville, Tenn .. Graham Paper Co. * * s . C 

rang agg Gusta aaen te. is used in the east and in the west also in lands across 
Scoville Paper Co. the seas. It is the fastest and strongest press built, 

Salt Lake City, Utah Western Newspaper Union designed especially for the work it hastodo. Built in 


San Francisco, Cal Blake, Moffitt & T . (i P 
St. Louis, Mo cues sid a. two sizes taking sheets 30 x 40 and 44 x 64 inches. 


Seattle, Wash American Paper Co. 


Washington, D. C R. P. Andrews Paper Co, 
Toronto, Canada Wilson-Munroe Co. BUY A SCOTT AND GET THE BEST. 


or direct from WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


RO BERT R. BURRAGE NEW YORK, 1457 Broadway CHICAGO, 1441 Monadnock Block 


15 Vandewater Street, New York CABLE ADDRESS copes USED 
Waltscott, New York A. B. C.—5th Edition and our own 
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make-ready cost. 





What is the Type-Hi Planer? 
_ The Type-Hi Planer is a perfected ballbear- 
ing planing machine for the absolute leveling 


plates and electrotypes (either wood or meta 
mounted) in such a manner that the entire 


Cut the Cost of Make-Ready 507 or More 


No visionary fly-by-night idea. It is a fact with the 


TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 


One of these machines in your composing room or press room will save hours of 
Every cut is true to Type-Hi, even and level. 


The machine itself is simple in construction, easy to operate, and cannot get out of 
order. Takes a cut, or a series of cuts, 1314 x 20 inches. 


A most efficient machine for the small shop, and a necessity for the large plant. 


p ’ veli Planes wood or metal. Is ballbearing and has micrometer adjustment. Write 
of high, uneven, twisted and warped cageoves for full particulars. 


plate can be underiaid, brought up to tyre. "T'ype-Hi Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


eight and made ready for printing in a very 


few minutes. Exclusive Export Agents—PARSONS TRADING COMPANY —New York—London. 





























CHANGE OF SPEED 


YOUR 


PROBLEMS 









WITH 


HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
PULLEYS 


NEW MODEL 15-0 > 
ON A 


GOLDING JOBBER 


SOLVED 














NO FRAME FASTENINGS 
REQUIRED 


STR Nees es oes 

































SOLD BY ALL PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSES 









Write for Descriptive Price List 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cable Address ““HORTOKUM” 


U.S.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





~satisfaction 


You’ll Find Real Satisfaction in 
Crescent Service Because— 


Crescent Service stands for something 
more than goodness in Designing, Engrav- 
ing and Electrotyping. 

Every Crescent drawing and every Cres- 
cent plate is the product of an organiza- 
tion of men who know and men 
who care—men who find pride in 
achievement. 

Nothing short of the best satis- 
fies us; we know before the job 
goes out that it will satisfy you. 

Crescent strives to work with its 
customers as well as for them; tuo 
know their requirements and to 
fill them. 

A request for counsel on your 
Designing, Engraving and Electro- 
typing needs will awaken a realin- 
terest in your particular problem— 

and without obligating you. 
Next time—why 
not Crescent? 


Crescent 
Engraving Co. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


































































A Moderate Price Planer for Printers 


The Howard Type-High Planer is a money-saver in any pressroom 
and will soon pay for itself. It reduces idleness of presses, decreases 
cost of make-ready, permits quick treatment of warped or high cuts. 
It planes either wood or metal, produces absolutely accurate sur- 
faces, is rapid, is not damaged by steel nails or tacks and runs for 
vears without grinding the cutter. It is sold at a reasonable price 
and is within the reach of any printer. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Trial Offer. 


WHITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 






GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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ROBE RTS Numbering Machines 


Type-High Model27 Type-High Model 28 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheels . . $18.00 MODEL 27 a 





=r 4 


Roberts Press Numbering Machines are 
Standard Equipment. They certainly have 
made a hit with pressmen who have taken the 
trouble to make comparisons. ‘There is a big 
difference in automatic press numbering ma- 
chines. Are you acquainted with these differ- 
ences? Write for our new and interesting folder, 
“Fight Points of Preference for the Pressman.” iia — 
To number either forward or backward—Fully guar- N? 1 2 3 4 5 


anteed—Over 75 other models. Write for informa- 
tion. Allorders can be filled immediately from stock. Fac Simile Impression—Size 14x }i Inches 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 
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Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use. 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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that is turning out work equal to anything being done in our 

section. Net sales last year were nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars. We have just closed contracts on a cost plus basis that will 
amount to $75,000 more. Net sales this year will amount to more 
than $350,000. 


We want a master printer to run this plant. We have other interests 
that make it necessary for us to dispose of it. When we find the right 
man, one who can satisfy us of his ability, we are going to make him 
three propositions. The first will be to sell him the entire plant. The 
second will be to sell him a fifty-one per cent interest. The third will 
be to employ him on a salary, and allow him to purchase a substantial 
block of stock. 


On all of these propositions satisfactory terms will be offered, and only 
enough cash asked to show good faith. 


Wi: want to get in touch with a master printer. We have a plant 





ADDRESS 


HHC, care Western Newspaper Union, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HAT lobster has only 
eos one claw,’ said Pat, eye- 
S ing the “broiled live.” 







: 7 “You see lobsters fight with 
SNL each other and occasionally one 
QPP BE loses a claw,” explained the waiter. 








| 7 “All right,” replied Pat, push- 
K CZ, ing back the plate, “but bring 


me the winner.” 






The call for the winner is the 
demand of the modern age and it 
| applies especially in business, To- 

’ day, as never before, business is 
















striving to do everything necessary to be the winner. 
Just now every live concern is bending every effort 
to stimulate old established trade and endeavoring to 
create new business. No matter what form your communication 
takes, paper is bound to be the basis. For letter writing or printing 













in any form, a first-class paper must be used to get a first-class job. % 
The best grade, like Old Hampshire Bond, for instance, is always 
the most satisfactory and most economical for the business winner. 
Here is a paper that has set a standard for fine stationery. It 

is manufactured for permanent security and has the character and YY 
strength to carry its mission through to a successful conclusion. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY A 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. Yy 







Makers of 


HaAiupshire Hound 
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OR those using Princess Cover Paper 

we supply a Complimentary Cover 

7x10. The design herewith is No. J-12. 

Send for particulars of Free Cover Cut 

Series and Proofs on Princess Paper. 
Windsor Locks, 

When Writing to Advertisers. 


Cut Service in two sizes 5! 
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is pleasing and practical for every booklet 
and catalog requirement. That is what makes 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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it a staple article in the printing field, unaf- 


fected by passing fads or fancies. It is made 
Dixie Gray. Ask for Sample Folder that will 


with both rough and smooth surfaces, in 
Scarlet, Orange, Wine, Brown, Black, Sylvan 
Green, Chocolate, Bottle Green, Purple and 
go in your letter files. 


Sy 
<X. 
y 


 C. &. Dexter & Sons, ane. 


Copyright, 1923, by C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 



























EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordi- 
nary Printing. Don’t buy a toy outfit, and expect success. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS, $150.00 UP. 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 









NEW YORK 





Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Peres | 





CHICAGO 








THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 

















Efficient Workmanship. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 


BOOK BINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


632 S 












EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


$1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


herman Street, CHICAGO 















Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 





J.W. 








PITT, inc. 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 


PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 


BATH, N. Y. 





DOD TYPE 


THE BEST 7 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 


Write for Sample Sheet. 


Expert Makers: 





j 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 














Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


fhe blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St.,. Chicago, III. 
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STANDARD TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
MACHINE OF THE WORLD 220-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— BRANCHES 
Model 30 5 Wheels i 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Model 31 — 6 Wheels A 66 Houndsditch London, England 
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WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 


6+ [$a 392 ¢ Cea} 


se 


Made by THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Reduce the High Cost 
of Make- Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 











 Fred’k H. Levey Co. 
Printing Inks 





Be 





NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


| ESTABLISHED 1874 




























MATRIX RE-SHAPER 


FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MATS 





For restoring bent or twist- 
ed combinations to original 
accuracy, and compelling 
the matrix to dropcorrectly 
ELIMINATES 
DISTRIBUTOR STOPS 
Corrects Defective Combinations 

Saves Time—Saves Mats 


Price, $12.50 (Well Spent) 
Order through your dealer, or 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co., 
69 N. Griggs St., 
wie) 


St. Paul, Minn. 









—HOY TL 















Superior Type Metals 


Electrotypers find HOYT Standard Grade Electrotype Metal 
the most satisfactory yet. The forty-six years’ experience that 
stands back of all our type metals, explains this. This knowledge is 
YOURS when you use HOYT Metals. 
We Also Make 
Hoyt Faultless Linotype Metal Hoyt Combination Linotype 
Hoyt N. P. Stereotype Metal and Stereotype Metal 
Hoyt AX Monotype Metal 


| Let our service department help YOU on your 
type problems. 
MN HOYT METAL CO. Suceeor Beto oO 

















Casper Grippers 
for Platen Presses 


Do away with strings, rubber bands, 
and other makeshifts. They increase 
the efficiency of your presses. 
10x15 C. & P.—$9.00 
Other Prices on Request. 
For sale by leading printers’ supply 
houses in all parts of the country. 


= 
The Casper Gripper Co. 
1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
in Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Specially designed and constructed to 
meet every production requirement of 
pressroom, bindery and envelope plant. 


CHINERY LABORATORY 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


| DON W coy | 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
1227 E.75™ STREET CHICAGO 


AUTOMATIC MACHINER 















































Dragon Flexible Glue 


for Sheridan — Perfect Binders 
and Brush Work 





DRAGON FLEXIBLE GLUE STAYS FLEXIBLE 





Padding Composition — Make-Ready 

Paste — Mailer Gums and Pastes — 

Paste Powder — Matrix Paste, Etc., Etc. 
Let Us Send You Samples 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street, New York 



























GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 
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Composition 


Roller 
Washing 
N)) Machine 


Cost for washing flat 
bed press rollers, any 
color of ink, 2 cents 
per press, plus labor. 


ROLLERS 


Will not be damaged 

Will be absolutely clean 

Will do better printing 

Will last longer 

Will restore soft rollers 

Will reduce your costs, by saving 
time, money. 


CHARLES H. COLLINS 


501 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 5069 














THE KNIGHT FURNITU 
TUR! 
SUPERIOR AVE x on 
CLEVELAND 


Our Free 
Sample Books of 


DeLuxe Stock Certificates 


and 


DeLuxe Bond Blanks 


show the wide variety of new borders, tints, 
designs and high grade papers available in 
DeLuxe forms. 

The cost is far less than for steel engravings. 
The results obtained are practically the same. 


Economy without sacrifice of 
workmanship or appearance. 


Send for Your Free Sample Books Today. 


The Forman-Bassett Co. 


Printers and Lithographers 


1431 West 3rd Street Cleveland, Ohio 














The Safety Guard a Pe Uses a 


Prevents Stock File 
Accidents \ 


PATENT PENDING 


Minute Saw Filer 


Sharpen your Trimmer Saws with 
this accurate Filer 


Don’t stick to the old-fashioned, inaccurate way of sharpening 
Trimmer Saws. Place the Minute Saw Filer in your shop— 
in three minutes’ time any one of your employees can sharpen 
your Trimmer Saw accurately and keep the teeth uniform in 
size and the saw perfectly round. 

This sturdy, all iron and stee! machine files saws with or with- 


out trimmer holder. Simple adjustment sets saw to file and permits repeated 
sharpening. Pawl is easily adjusted to saws with different sized teeth. 


Price, $30.00 If your supply house can not furnish the Min- 
f.o.b. Milwaukee ute Saw Filer, we will. Write for booklet. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. CO. 


1033 Winnebago Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











The 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 








¥ 


, MARGACH METAL FEEDER 
Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. 
Gas or Electric. 


THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
213-215 Centre St., New York 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 

66 W! Harrison St Chicago, I Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., 

Des Moines Printers’ Exchange 120% : eens 

310 Second St., Des Moines, lowa re 

H. F. Wiegel, National Paper & Type Uo. 
535 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster Groves, . °39 Burling Slip. ° 
St. Louis, Mo. New York. N. Y. 
Representative for 

Mexico, Cuba & So. America 


For further information 
call or write. 


John S. Thompson, 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 














The Printer’s Friend 
JELLITAC 


One dozen cartons or our No. 1 bag 
mailed on receipt of $1.00 


qnote IT Win, 


JELLITAC 








The Johnson Perfection Burner 7 stick? 
ARTHUR S. HOYT CO. 
Cleveland 90 W. Broadway, New York 
Phone OD 5859 


derick Dunham 


Printing Ink 


Orin VARNISHES 

OFFSET DRIERS 

LITHO INKS DRY COLORS 
441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago, 









Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 


Company 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 
Sree NNT 















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant ed your bindery. We are one ig to serve you 
matter where you are located 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDABL & JOHNSON Co.) 


Edition Bookbinders 











412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 











MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facsimile of imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


reduced in size. 


AUG 261917 3 43 PM 








| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 














Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR COMPANY, EUREKA, KANSAS 















Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 























A Concise Manual of 


(— Platen Presswork= 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


























ELECTROTYPING 


Ey C. S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 

the art of electrotyping and the vari- 
ous processes used. A full description of 
electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 
with complete instructions. The reference 
list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 
great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of 
Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert’s 
Metal Molds — Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. 





Price $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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Crane Composing Room Saw 


A simple, practical, convenient and extremely low 

cost machine for printshops and newspapers. Com- 

pactly built, yet surprisingly powerful and serviceable. 
Cuts linotype slugs, leads, furniture, reglets, brass rule, electrotypes, etc., 
quickly and easily. Does slotting, grooving and under-cutting. Special 
attachments furnished for grinding, drilling, routing, mitering, etc. 
Machine quickly pays for itself in time and labor saved. Increases profits 
by lowering costs. 
Comes set up ready for use. Simply place on bench, connect cord to lamp 
socket and start running 

Specifications 

Height, 13 inches; size of table, 13x 16 inches; diameter of saws, 

6 inches; bronze bearing or ball-bearing saw arbor; motor ball- 

bearing 3 h. p.; pica gauge reads to 52 picas by nonpareils. 


Write for completely descriptive circular and prices 








; B.& J. E. BOICE, Dept. 1. P. 1, 114 23d St., Toledo, Ohio f 








You May Buy 
PROCESS INKS 


for less money than we 
charge, but youcan not ob- 
tain greater value than we 
give regardless of what you 
pay. For this reason our 
Process Inks have been 
recognized as the standard 
of quality for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


e 


CHARLES HELLMUTH 


Incorporated 


New York Chicago 




















Hank Sluggs 





THIS great cartoon character 
of the printing industry will 
be depicted in a new series 
of adventures during the 
year 1923 in The Business 
Printer. @. Not to know of 
Hank Sluggs and his trials 


is to miss something good 


A copy of The Business Printer 
in the new and enlarged size 
sent on receipt of request on 
your printed stationery only 


Clhe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City. Viab 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Papers cover a wide range of territory in the fine 
writing paper field, yet each product is made and 
marketed to conform to certain definite requirements. 


WESTON LINEN RECORD—For municipal, county and state records. For the 
accounting of large corporations and financial institutions. 

WESTON DEFIANCE BOND—For commercial correspondence. For policies. 
bonds, deeds and all documents necessitating printing and writing. 

WESTON FLEXO LEDGER—For flat-opening, loose-leaf ledgers. Made with a 
hinge in the paper. 

WESTON TYPOCOUNT—For the particular requirements developed by machine 
bookkeeping. 

WAVERLY LEDGER —For general commercial requirements. A splendid writing 
and printing paper at a medium price. 


State your writing or ledger paper needs and we will send you interesting exhibits for 
lest and examination. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 
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Color Proofs 


In perfect register are quickly taken on the 
No. 2 Brower shown above. You do not 
hold up a high-priced press waiting for the 
customer’s O. K 

In spite of its size and weight no proof press 


is easier to operate. Ball bearings under 
the bed provide easy movement. 


Send for descriptive circular telling all about 
the “B. B. B.”? (Brower Ball-Bearing) 
Proof Press. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sold by all branches of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
and BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 











Defixe AD ALLEY CABINET 


We build a Complete Line of Printers’ 
All Steel Composing Room Furniture. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


37th and South Rockwell Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Protection 


You’re selling more than 
stationery when you recom- 
mend checks on National 
Safety Paper—you’re sell- 
ing protection. 


) 


S33) 
PYB\ 


National Safety Paper pro- 
tects every part of a check 
against fraudulent altera- 
tion by chemicals, eraser 
or knife. 


Write for Samples. 
George La Monte & Son 


61 Broadway New York 
Founded 1871 ' 


























Patented Nov. 1, 1921 


1 2 3 
This cut is one complete truck. Six trucks to a complete set. 


3-in-One All-Metal Inking Roller Trucks 


For Chandler & Price Job Presses 


These trucks consist of three sizes of tires, Numbers 1, 2 
and 3. No. 1 takes care of the shrinkage of the inking 
rollers, No. 2 runs normal, No. 3 takes care of the expan- 
sion and saves the time lost building up the press tracks 
with cardboard and avoids the inking rollers from being 
cut by rule work. They also run parallel over the track, 
which gives you an even inking distribution. 

Simple and Easy to Change Size 
Press down on the spring, push off tire, and slip on the 
required size. A complete set of six tires can be changed 
in thirty seconds without any mechanical operation. 
There are no mechanical parts to get out of order and no 
extra parts to buy. 


In order to save your expense on inking rollers, you must do away with 
the extra expense of your roller trucks. Once you buy a set of these trucks, 
which are made of Alemite metal, harder and stronger than cast iron, you 
have something that willstay w ith you. And your roller and truck troubles 
are over. These trucks can be used with any Vibrator or Miller Feeders. 


PRICE FOR COMPLETE SET OF SIX TRUCKS 
10 x 15, $5.00 12 x 18 or 14} x 22, $6.00 
Sold By Supply Houses or 
3-in-One Truck Company, Not Inc. 
68 Broadway North Chicago, Ill. 
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The ANDERSON 


High Speed Catalog and 
Circular Folding Machine 





c on any size sheet from 6” square 
5,000 PER HOUR to 25x38”. Durable construction 
assures a continuance of this unusual speed (without costly break- 
downs). The changes for any folding combination, right angle 
and parallel, are made by improved simple adjustments. Output 
is automatically counted and delivered into packing boxes. 


SEND FOR PRODUCTION RECORDS 


C. F. ANDERSON & CoO. 


Builders of 
High Grade Folding Machines 
and Powerful Bundling Presses 


3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














The McCain Feeder 


Attached to Folding Machines 


of all makes 
Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


The eee of Your Folder Dennaie 
Upon the Feeder 


Your folder can not turn out the finished product any faster 
than the feeder can feed it. If fed by hand or by an inefficient 
mechanical feeder your folder is not earning its full profit. 


THE MCCAIN Automatic Feeder 


is the result of seventeen years’ experience in building mechanical feeders. 
It can be attached easily to the leading makes of folders of both the tape 
and tapeless types, and will feed the sheets as fast as the folder can fold 
them. The McCain isa continuous loading feeder and can be reloaded 
without stopping the machine. Made in nine sizes, handling sheets 
8”x 10” to 25”x 38” up to 14”x 22” to 44”x 64”. 





Write for production figures of folding machines 
equipped with McCain Feeders. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 








LANDENBERGER’S 
Proportional Size Finder 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the 

proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 

tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. 
For Sale By 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 














Make It Easy 


For your pressmen by giving them 
inks made of the best materials, by 
highly skilled workmen, using sci- 
entific methods. Our products are 
standardized and guaranteed. So 
let us solve your printing problems. 


Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 
“The Old Reliable’’ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th ‘Street 


CLEVELAND. . 321 Frankfort Ave. 
TORONTO...233 Richmond St., W. 
BALtimore..312 No. Holliday St. MontreAt. ...46 Alexander Ave, 
New OrtEANS.. .315 Gravier St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
San Francisco, Grapuic Arts INK Co., Los ANGELES, 240 WERDIN PL. 


BOsTON:. ....... 516 Atlantic Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine St. 


CHICAGO, 718 So. Clark St. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York. Caicaco, CANADA 
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fo Practical ™ 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 

and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 
binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 4% 
. of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
7 paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


"The Vest Pocket. 2 
Manual oPrinting 4 





























For Sale by 


The Inland Printer Co. 













weer A Real Help STEREOTYPING 


aany In Your Work By C. S. PARTRIDGE 






WEALTH of PRACTICAL instruction and 
A sillecraaties ait reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 





h Sa of cise descriptive text accompanied 
ae rape Sets is Con: with copious illustrations makes this 














tained — this volume. book valuable to stereotypers and 
$15 illustrating and print- everyone interested in the graphic 

POSTPAID ing by all processes is arts. 
thoroughly and comprehensively covered The appendix will be found especi- 
in a practical but non-technical way. ally valuable. It contains in con- 
Advertising managers, printers, lithog- cise form useful information gained 






from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


raphers, paper men, photographers, commer- 
cial artists, salesmen, instructors, students 
and all others interested in these subjects 


will find this book invaluable. 


Commercial Engraving and Printing 









Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 






Price, $15, postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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A Good Compositor Appreciates terials used — e 

a Good Stick manufacture of inks deter- 


The New Eagle Composing Stick will suit the most exacting mines the quality of the 
compositor. Constructed with the utmost possible accuracy 


eae : ; x i uct. 
it will not get out of adjustment through wear. Tight spacing finished prod 
can not spring or strain it. 


By making our own varnishes, 
Eagle Products reduce lost motion in the composing room. Send for circular 1 d carbon black 
describing the Eagle Stick, the page caliper and other time-saving devices. dry color ac meee ae 
i inks in whic e 
THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY to suit the in BER’S inks 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. are used, HU nage 
have become the recognize 
standard of quality. 


SAVE INK—SAVE WEAR AND TEAR igen) 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks on your Job Presses 


8 
e 
will save 50 per cent. My Kars UVoY? f; 
Prices at your Dealers: = i ’ < 


&x12setof 6C.&P. $ 
vi 7.71 
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on type. Brass rule would cut a clean printing without cyge N. Y., Bayonne, N, J., Dola, W. Va., Swartz, La. 


of rollers, 
We can refer you to priniers in your locality who find our equipment most 


economical, DRY COLORS VARNISHES 
They Expand—They Contract—They are Noiseless CARBON BLACK 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. 1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


KRAUSE YR: iy 3 Have You Investigated the Merits 


of the 
UNIVERSAL MACHINE F MILLSAP LIST PRESS 
@ Lith Iindey in Meg y 
































WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING- = 
EYE-LETTING-THUMB- HOLES: INDEX 


OFT CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. I 


LARGE STOCK: PROMPT DELIVERY. \ It will pay you to write us os information on this new 
HOFFMANN TYPE &ENGRAVING © qeepegt 


labor saving machine. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS - Greenfield, Mass. 


LABEL ADDRESSING MACHINES 


MOTORS 
CONTROLLERS JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 


For Every Printing Requirement 


14-116 E.13% ST. NEW YORK CITY. Gor 

















Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


oO 


CLINE ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 


CHICAGO sade wae 219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 
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Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


"THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By JouN H. VANDERPOEL 






























































































is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- C 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
« is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring C 
632 SHERMAN STREET a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 
CHICAGO Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c extra 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago ‘ 
You Nee d Color and Its Distribution 
e e e 
‘ in Printing 
f his Book HOW TO ESTIMATE INK : 
By E.C. ANDREWS 
" P ° C 
‘ . This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce _ 
It goes right into waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and Col 
the heart of the quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of r 
ns d ll competition and high costs. 
subject and tells The chapter headings below give one an idea of the ) 
how to make ty- thorough manner in which the subject is handled. Cos 
pography right. Color and Its Distribution in Printing : 
ConTENTsS: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- G 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors—— The Addi- 
re of a ay? Colers — eng 80 of More —— —— Des: 
* : : ‘“c ” Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
N eighty odd big QxI2 inch pages of meaty Stock, - Other in cae wee Ri Contrast — Dir 
Ja Complex Analogies — Unusua' ecorative Colors wit ack — ) 
text type no larger than necessary for easy Treatment for Red Cover-stock — Harmony by Balanced Con- 
reading — this book explains those devices which trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
3 x Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 
make type display attract attention and those which ° Dun 
; How to Estimate Ink 
make it clear and easy to read. . nec 10k a fo oe, Square — ina Sl: Edit 
sis : . : 3alance ed — 0 etermining Covering Capacity by 
_Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display W cighing — Percentage of Ink Required “by Type-matter as Com- Ep 
printing —most of them in two colors, many in their original pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display ae 
sizes. ad ve hapa owe as cag as | ge arog of _— Bi 
equired by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation o Ed 
More than 200 illustrations and examples Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering M 
are contained in this handsome and ring bad of = - ee pry! ees “dl ~ 
or Waste — The Percentage o d for a Full Color — Tables o 
substantially bound book. Covering Capacities on Solids. 6% x 9%4. Sixty pages of color ra 
example: 
To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, — Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents extra. Hows 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address Tava 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. Ap 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 632 Sherman Street, Chicago Ba 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois ’ 8 Ch 
Fre 
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— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Author of — 

“History of Composing Machines” 

“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 


| THE MECHANISM 
|| OF THE LINOTYPE| 








Operators and 


280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket | 


é e& 
M a ehini ST os — [@ x7; substantially bound in flexible 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 








“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 











M POSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Twenty-page Forms 
Twenty-four-page Forms 
Thirty-two-page Forms 
Thirty-six-page Forms 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 


Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 


Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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A New Service 
For All Saw Users 


When the Saw Blade or the Trimmer Knives 
on your saw become dull, send them to us, 
and we will sharpen them—correctly. 


Our improved method of sharpening makes the 
saw blade perfectly round and all teeth uni- 
form. This insures much easier and better 
work, as each tooth cuts the same—you thereby 
obtain a smoother and more even cut. 


We have recently enlarged our sharpening and 
grinding department, and we can give the usual 
prompt and unexcelled Laclede service to all 
users of composing room saws—any make. We 
assure you that our work and service will satisfy. 


OUR PRICES—Plus Postage 


Sharpening Saws, 4” to 6” sawblade . $0.75 
Sharpening Saws, 614” to 9” saw blade, $1.00 
Retoothing—when necessary, 4” to 6” 

saw blade 
Retoothing—when necessary, 614” 

saw blade R 
Sharpening Trimmer Knives per set of 3, $0.25 


Laclede Mfg. Company 
Builders of the Laclede Saw-Trimmer 
119-121 N. FIRST STREET ST.LOUIS, MO. 











TYPE 


Our type is cast on specially built Type 
Foundry casting machines, and is not to 
be confused with sorts caster products 


All our products are excellent combinations 
of long years of experience in the Type 
Foundry game and the use of best mate- 
rials. 


Our sizes range from six to seventy - two 
point. Write for booklet showing some 
of our choice, modern, printing types. 


LACLEDE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Foundry At 
119 N. Main St 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


TYPE 


SET IN CASLON ANTIQUE 


500 Delaware St. 
Kansas City, Mo 























No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 


Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 

















DO-MORE 


| PROCESS EMBOSSER | 


The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 
| AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA 
QB ALLL. LLL. VALLI, VALLI ALLE, LAAT, SALA IRE, SAREE reeee 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Acme Multi-Color Co 

Allied Paper Mills 

American Adjustable Chase Co 

American Assembling Machine Co 

American Brass & Wood Type Co 

American Numbering Machine Co 

American Type Founders Co.483, 485, 498, 508, 603 
American Writing Paper Co 591 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 

Arbogust, Oren 

Automatic Printing Devices Co 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Beckett Paper Co 

Berger & Wirth 

Berry Machine Co 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 
Blomgren Bros. Co 


Boston Prtg. Press & Machinery Co 
Boston Wire Stitcher 


Burrage, Robert R 
Burton’s, A. 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Prtg. Press Repair Parts Co 
Carew Mfg. Co 

Carmichael Blanket Co 

Casper Gripper Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chalmers Chemical Co 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co 
Chicago Paper Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co 
Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co 
Collins, Chas. H 


Craig Sales Corporation 
Crane, Z. & W. M 
Crescent Engraving Co 
Cromwell Paper Co 


Dejonge, Louis, & Co 
Dexter, C. H., & Sons 
Dexter Folder Co 


Eagle Engineering Co 

Eagle Printing Ink Co 

Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co 
Eastern Mfg. Co 

Eaton School of Photoengraving 
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Elgin Bending Machine Co 
Embossograph Process Co 
Engdahl Bindery 


Forman-Bassett Co. 


Geisinger, A. F., Mfg. Co 
General Adhesive Mfg. Co 
Gilbert Paper Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Goes Lithographing Co 

Golding Mfg. 

Goss Printing Press Co 


Hacker Mfg. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hammermill Paper Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 

Hellmuth, Chas. 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 
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Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co 
Horton Mfg. C 

Howard Paper Co. 

Hoyt, Arthur S., 

Hoyt Metal Co 

Huber, J. M 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 

Interlino Co. 

International Association of Electrotypers.... 
Intertype Corporation 


Jobson Printing Co 
Johnson Perfection Burner Co 


Kastens, Henry 

Kidder Press Co 
Kimble Electric Co 
King, Albert B., & Co 
King Card Co 


Laclede Mfg. Co 

LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 

Latham Automatic Registering Co 

Latham Machinery Co 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 
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Liberty Folder Co 
Linograph Co. 
Ludlow Typograph Co 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 

McLaurin-Jones Co. 

““M” School of Printing 

Margach Mfg. 

Matrix Re-Shaper Co 

Mechanical Chalk Relief Overlay Process 
Megill, 

Meisel Press Mfg. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co..... bse one 
Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mig. See 
Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co......... 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co.......... rer 
Maurpliy, 36s. B., G0.......0s0cccscccsocee en 
Murphy-Parker Co. 


National Announcement Association 
National Machine Co. 
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Nelson, C. R. & W. A : 
New Advance Machinery Co 

New Era Mfg. Co 

Norib Co. 

Northwestern Electric Co 

Nossel, Frank 


Partlow Corporation 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 

Pitt, J. W 

Poates, L. L., Engraving Co 
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Redington, F. B., Co 602 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 

Rouse, H. B., & Co 
Royal Thectrotype Co... .2.<.0.060 5506000000 476-477 


Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sinclair & Valentine Co 
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Stephens, Samuel, & Wickersham Quoin Co... 
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Strait, H. H 
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Swart, Geo. R., & Co 


Thomson, John, Press Co 
Three-In-One Truck Co 
Type-Hi Corporation 


United Printing Machinery Co 
Vandercook, R. O 
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Warner Electric Co 

Wesel, F., Mfg. 

Western States Envelope Co 
Weston, Byron, Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
White, James, Paper Co 


Wiggins, John B., Co 
Wing’s, Chauncey, Sons 
Wood & Nathan Co 
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